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PREFACE. 

In 1707 the two countries of England and Scotland, 

under the name of Great Britain, entered upon that 

incorporating Union which has been to both a source 

of unn^easured happiness and prosperity, and which 

has given to the British people and their offshoots 

the leadership of the world. So grand and so 

glorious have been the results of that ever-memorable 

Treaty, so great since then has been the expansion 

of Britain, that the statesmen of the Empire are now 

being forcibly called upon to review the Imperial 

position, and to consider the best means of carrying 

out another incorporating Union, which shall be to 

the widespread, and now loosely connected British 

Empire of the present day, what the Union of 1707 

was to the then dissevered and not over friendly 

kingdoms of England and Scotland. . 

The principles which were necessary to secure the 
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vi Preface, 

success of such a Union as that of 1707 — the union, 
namely, of two countries intimately connected by race, 
by language, and by geographical position, but of 
unequal population and power, — ^were well understood 
by the great statesmen of the time of William the 
Third, and of Queen Anne. These principles were 
and are, complete and thorough equality between the 
two countries as regards material interests, and the 
most ample recognition and continued observance 
by the more powerful kingdom, of the national 
sentiment and the national honour of the weaker 
one. These are principles which, under the penalty 
of failure, must be observed in every such Union, 
for they are based on some of the strongest and 
deepest filings of human nature ; on the feelings 
of self-respect, of honour, and of justice. They 
are principles which were embodied in the Union 
of 1707, and which for upwards of a century were 
fairly, if not fully, observed by the people of Eng- 
land towards the people of Scotland. They are 
also principles, it may be noted, which have been 
observed in, and which give strength and permanence 
to the great national Unions which have taken place 
in Europe during the last quarter of a century, viz., 
the union of Italy, the union of Germany, and the 
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union and consolidation of the Empire of Austro- 
Hungary. 

But it is highly important to observe, that while 
these two principles were duly acknowledged by th^ 
statesmen of England, in the carrying out of the 
Union with Scotland, both principles were at one time 
utterly ignored, and one has never been observed 
towards the sister country of Ireland; and even 
as regards Scotland, one important element of 
national sentiment — that of nomenclature, — ^has for 
a generation and upwards been largely violated by 
the governing class in England. That class, having 
succeeded in 'Anglicising' the Scottish and Irish 
aristocracy and gentry, have more and more come 
to regard, and to treat, not only the Irish, but also 
the Scottish people, as if they were * English;' 
and as if they had no national existence, except in 
connection with the * English ' name. Hence, in my 
humble opinion, one great, if not now the chief cause, 
of the continued disaffection of the Irish people ; and 
hence also I believe will arise, if this unwise and 
unconstitutional attempt to 'Anglicise* the United 
Kingdom and the Empire be persisted in, discontent, 
and ultimately disaffection, in Scotland and in the 
Colonies. 
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This attempt to ' Anglicise ' the United Kingdom 
and the Empire, in contravention of the Articles of 
Union of 1707 and of 1 801, is not merely a mistake 
and a blunder: it is a wrong and an evil, which 
should at once be arrested and remedied. No nation 
can be expected to be contented and peaceable if it 
is not allowed to preserve its self-respect ; and 
neither the people of Scotland, nor the people of 
Ireland, can retain their self-respect, if in England 
they continue to be spoken of, written of, and 
generally treated, as if they had no national status, 
and no national existence, except through the 
English people and the English name. 

The great Empire, of which the United Kingdom 
is the heart and governing centre, is not ' English;' 
and cannot, with fairness or with honour, be claimed 
to be ' English/ To attempt to make it so, and to 
ascribe all the honour, the glory, and the great- 
ness of the Empire, alone to England, and to Eng- 
lishmen, is not to unite the British people, but to sow 
disunion and disaffection among them : and all who 
value the unity and the greatness of the Empire 
should not merely discountenance and discourage, 
but should resist to the uttermost, such unwise and 
unstatesmanlike action. Among the British people 
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there should be no feelings but those of union, of 
good-will, and of kindly forbearance ; and the strong, 
yet loving tie which binds them together, should be 
a feeling of one universal British brotherhood. To- 
pave the way for such a happy consummation is the 
ardent desire of the present writer, and is the chief 
aim of the following pages. 



67 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
October 1884. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and of the Colonies con- 
trasted-^The Irish peo^e disaffected here, but contented in the 
Colonies — Their different treatment in the Colonies the cause of 
this change — Their national sentiment treated with respect in the 
Colonies— Objection of the Scottish and Irish people to being 
termed ' English,' or to being regarded as dependants of England 
— Such objections provided for in the Acts of Union — These pro- 
visions latterly ignored by the English people — The discredit and 
the danger of such a policy. 

The government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland undoubtedly possesses many 
merits, but in some respects it contrasts very unfavour- 
ably with the governments of the British Colonies. 
While here, in the seat and centre of the Empire, we 
find a large majority of the Irish people seething with 
discontent, and a small but resolute portion of them 
carrying that discontent to the verge of rebellion, we 
see in the great colonies of Australasia and of British 
North America, perfect peace and thorough content- 
ment. The Irish people in those colonies are more 
numerous in proportion to the general population 
than they are in the United Kingdom ; they are far 
removed from the seat of Imperial power, and from 
the ability of Imperial repression, and consequently 
are in a better position to give expression and effect 
to discontent and disaffection than they are in the 
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United Kingdom. But in the Dominion of Canada^ 
and in Australia, the Irish seem speedily to change 
their political attitude. They may cross the seas full 
of hate against what they term * English ' rule and 
* English ' oppression, and with a firm determination 
to be as bitter enemies of the governments of Canada, 
or of the colonies of Australia, as they were of the 
government of *the Castle,* or of Downing Street. 
But the hatred seldom lasts long. Ere many years 
have passed away, the men of Connaught become 
as contented with colonial rule as the men of Corn- 
wall ; and the members of the Cabinets at Cape Town, 
Melbourne, Sydney, or Wellington, as little fear the 
attacks of Irish Invincibles, or Irish * dynamiters,' as 
does the government at Washington. Yet the same 
flag floats over the Government Houses at Melbourne 
and Sydney that floats over the Government Offices at 
Westminster and Dublin Castle. It cannot so much, 
then, be British government, merely as a govern- 
ment, which so excites the discontent and the hatred 
of the Irish people, as the manner in which that 
government is administered in the United Kingdom, 
in contrast with the manner in which it is administered 
in the various colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
The governments of those colonies must affect the 
Irish colonists in a manner totally different from that 
in which the government at Westminster affects the 
people of Ireland, otherwise we should not so quickly 
find exhibited by the Irish emigrants such a total 
change of sentiment towards British government as 
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that to which I have drawn attention. It may be 
said that the change is entirely owing to the change 
of circumstances ; that the Irish in Ireland are dis- 
contented because they are poor, and that the Irish 
in Australia are peaceful because they are prosperous. 
But this is an insufficient explanation. Poverty, no 
doubt, accentuates discontent against a government, 
but it does not necessarily create it. And a thorough 
reply to this view is to be found in the fact, that 
the most bitter and most powerful Irish opponents 
and enemies of the government at Westminster are 
to be found, not among the miserable and starving 
cottiers of Munster or of Connaught, but among the 
well-to-do and prosperous Irish emigrants in the 
United States of America. There, under another 
and alien government, in the enjoyment of ample 
prosperity and of perfect freedom, the Irish residents 
retain their fierce hate against the British govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom ; while in Canada, in 
Australia, and New Zealand, they become peaceful 
and contented citizens of the same government as 
administered in those thriving and far-distant de- 
pendencies. 

If, then, the Irish people are veiled rebels to the 
British power in the United Kingdom, and are warm 
supporters, or even merely peaceful adherents of the 
British power in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
is it not possible — is it not even probable — that the 
cause or origin of the national antagonism in the 
United Kingdom may lie, not with the people of 
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Ireland, but with at least a portion of the people of 
England, and with the government as administered 
at Westminster ? This consideration must irresistibly 
suggest itself to every thoughtful and inquiring mind, 
when brought face to face with facts of the character 
that I have just stated. In what respect, then, lies 
the chief difference between the government of the 
Irish people in the United Kingdom and the govern- 
ment of the Irish people in the British colonies ? The 
difference, broadly stated, seems to be this : — Iii the 
British colonies the Irish people find themselves placed 
exactly on the same footing as their fellow-colonists 
from England and from Scotland. They do not find 
themselves there regarded as little better than aliens, 
and treated as members of a despised and inferior race. 
Every avenue to distinction is open to them as Irish- 
men, without any drawback or disqualification. As 
regards their material interests, they have, in common 
with their fellow-colonists, local legislatures, which 
are able promptly to meet the public wants, not being 
overburdened with a world of Imperial cares, or 
hampered by a network of class interests and class 
privileges. But, above all and beyond all, they feel 
that in those new and happy lands in which their lot 
is cast, their national feeling is not trampled upon, 
but is treated with respect, and even with sympathy. 
They are not required to throw off their nationality, 
and to recast themselves in an * English ' mould, in 
order to attain political power or to acquire social 
distinction. The highest offices that the people can 
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confer are open to them, so long as they honestly 
comport themselves as British Australians, or as 
British Americans or Canadians, and do not advocate 
the disunion of the Empire. So long as they comply 
with these simple and primary conditions, their Irish 
feeling, however intense, is looked upon as a natural 
development of a friendly and healthy national rivalry, 
which can only give a stimulus, and not bring a 
danger, to the common weal. In other words, in the 
British colonies which I have mentioned, national 
sentiment is regarded as a legitimate and also potent 
political force, which must not only be reckoned with 
as a matter of policy, but which, as a matter of justice, 
should be. treated with the utmost kindliness and 
with the greatest respect. 

Of the population of the British Isles, that of Eng- 
land is to the population of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, in the proportion of about two and a half to 
one ; the chief city of England is the capital of the 
Empire and the seat of the Imperial Legislature; con- 
sequently, what may be termed the local environment 
of the Imperial capital is necessarily English. Again, 
the common language of the British people is known 
as the * English' language. These are great advantages 
which have naturally fallen to England, as the most im- 
portant and the leading member of the British Empire. 
They are advantages which she is entitled to use in a 
reasonable and legitimate way ; but which she has 
no right to use in any way that is hurtful to the 
national honour — to the self-respect, so to speak, of 
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any one of the other three races, who with her consti- 
tute the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Still less has England, or the people of England, any 
right to use such advantages for the purpose of 
nullifying the conditions or articles which were em- 
bodied in the Treaties of Union between the three 
kingdoms, for the special object of preserving the 
national honour of the two smaller kingdoms. One. 
most important stipulation of this character, was that 
which dealt with the question of the Imperial nomen- 
clature. Both the Scottish and Irish people had, 
and still have, the utmost dislike to being termed 
* English,' or to have their countries described or 
regarded as only a portion of England. The objec- 
tion was so great on the part of Scotland, that, unless 
England had yielded on this point, it is certain that 
the Union of 1707 could not have taken place ; and, 
as I shall by and by show with more detail, the first 
Article of that Union formulates this objection, and 
provides that in everything connected with the union 
of the two kingdoms, the name of England shall for 
ever disappear. In the Union with Ireland of 1801, this 
stipulation is still continued. But these wise and states- 
manlike provisions, which were intended to preserve 
the national honour of the two smaller kingdoms, are 
now being rudely and faithlessly set aside by the 
English people ; thoughtlessly, no doubt, by the 
majority of them, but with * malice aforethought' by 
a very active and influential minority. According 
to the views and the policy of this ^ latter class of 
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Englishmen, * England/ and * England ' alone, is the 
only country of the United Kingdom whose name, 
honour, and reputation should be considered in all 
things connected with the administration of the 
Empire ; and Scotland, Ireland, and Wales must be 
regarded merely as her provinces, or vassal states, 
which may be permitted to share in the material ad- 
vantages of the Empire, but on condition that they 
recognise everything connected with the Empire — 
unless, it may be, the disasters or defeats — as * Eng- 
lish,* and English only. 

This is the view of the relative position of the three 
kingdoms of Englafid, Scotl?ind, and Ireland in the 
British Empire, which, consciously or unconsciously, 
is getting to be regarded in England as a right and 
proper one. It is a view which, no doubt, the great 
majority of the English people adopt from pure 
thoughtlessness or ignorance; but it is also a view 
which, as I have said, a small but able and active 
school of English writers and English politicians 
have adopted, not from ignorance, but with ample 
knowledge, and with the deliberate intention of 
endeavouring to make ' England ' and the people of 
England, the sole representatives of the honour, the 
glory, and the dignity of the Empire. This policy of 
English domination — of 'English Imperialism,' as 
it is termed — I regard as a most baneful one, and as 
one which tends to weaken, and which even may 
imperil, the Empire. It is a policy which has been 
practised towards Ireland for several centuries, with 
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what sad and woful results to both England and 
Ireland, is only too well known ; and it is now being 
extended — with such mitigations as these more 
enlightened days demand, and so far as can be dared 
— to the people of Scotland. The object I have in 
view, is to point out to the people of the United 
Kingdom, the discredit, the injustice, and even the 
danger, of such a policy ; and to show to the people 
of England, the importance and the necessity of their 
paying the utmost respect to the national sentiment 
and the national rights of those peoples, who for weal 
or for woe, have become united with them in forming 
the great and mighty British Empire. That Empire 
is a great political fabric — perhaps the greatest'the 
world has ever seen. But if it is to increase in power — 
nay, if it is to endure as a leading power — its existence 
must be based on the cordiality and friendship, on 
the national brotherhood, so to speak, of the four 
peoples who form the United Kingdom, and not on 
the unjust and hateful dominance of one of those 
peoples, however great and however powerful it 
may be. 



CHAPTER II. 

What is the proper name of the Empire? — Importance of nomenclature 
on the continent of Europe — Its utter neglect in England — Every- 
thing Imperial spoken of as * English ' — Rise of a school or party 
to propagate this view — National nomenclature by no means a 
trifling matter — Great importance of national sentiment — The 
great national sacrifices that would be made for it if necessary — 
England does not possess a monopoly of the national sentiment of 
the Empire — National bullies — Their danger in England. 

What is the name or style of the great Empire 
of which London is the chief city, and which has 
colonies and dependencies in all parts of the globe ? 
The question may seem a strange one, but it is by 
no means unnecessary. It is surely desirable that 
an empire which fondly supposes itself to hold the 
highest position among the great powers of the world, 
should not only have a distinctive name, but should 
use it strictly and universally. Citizens of Naples or 
of Florence, when they go abroad, do not call them- 
selves Neapolitans or Tuscans, but Italians. Even 
a native of Rome — heir though he be to the greatest 
name in history — will own himself to be, not a Roman, 
but an Italian. In Germany, everything connected 
with the Reich or Empire is Deutsch or German, not 
Prussian. Not even the most ardent Prussian, how- 
ever proud of his name or country, will venture to 
style anything connected with the Reich, Prussian. 

9 
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With him the army, the navy, the Embassies — all 
that represent the strength and union of Germany — 
are German. To term them Prussian he would regard 
not as an honour, but as an injury to Prussia ; for he 
would feel, that by attempting to claim for Prussia 
what really belonged to Germany, would tend to 
excite the jealousy of the people of the other states 
of the German Empire, and would thus lead to 
the disintegration, instead of the unity, of the 
German people. 

Why and how is it so different in the United King- 
dom t Take up any important London newspaper, 
and we shall find that in matters referring to 
the Empire, the words * England * and * English ' are 
generally used. We shall probably find those words 
used three, four, or five times for once that the words 
* British ' and ' Britain,* or * Great Britain,' are used. 
We shall read of the ' English ' army, the * English ' 
navy, the ^English* flag, and the 'English' ambassador 
again and again, though, strictly and properly speak- 
ing, there is not either an * English' army, an 'English' 
navy, or an * English ' flag. This looseness of nomen- 
clature is chiefly owing to thoughtlessness on the part 
of the English people, and to a sublime vainglorious 
feeling, that it is quite impossible there can be any 
member of the British Empire, or even any member 
of the human race, who is not eager to be termed 
'English.' This feeling is, in one sense, excusable, 
and had it only taken the United Kingdom instead 
of England for its basis, might have been laudable. 
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But with England as its unit and standard of excel- 
lence, it is only excusable on the pleas either of 
ignorance or of thoughtlessness ; and those pleas, 
though pardonable when fairly and honestly urged, 
are obviously not; high ones at the best, and cannot 
well be advanced by any one who has any claim, 
either to precision of thought or to a very ordinary 
amount of general information. If, on the other 
hand, neither ignorance nor thoughtlessness can be 
pleaded by those who use the word ' English ' instead 
of the word * British,' when speaking of that which 
concerns the Empire, then it must be, either that 
they are prepared to defend the correctness of the 
word so used, or they are indifferent to, or regard- 
less of, the national sentiment of those other peoples, 
who, equally with the people of England, are mem- 
bers of the British Empire. 

There is a party or school in England who hold such 
views, and who are boldly and vigorously advocating 
them. They maintain that the British Empire should 
be called the * English ' Empire, and that everything 
connected with the Empire should be termed 'English' 
instead of * British.' I believe the object which this 
school or party has in view, to be not only unfair to 
the people of Wales, of Scotland, and of Ireland, but 
also injurious to the interests of the Empire. I regard 
such a policy as one which will lead to the disinteg- 
ration, and not to the unity or unification, of the 
Empire. The people of England have undoubtedly 
the highest position in the corporation of nationalities 
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which we term the British Empire ; but this does not 
entitle them to assume an exclusive position, or to 
claim for themselves, and for their name, all the credit 
and honour and glory which the British people may 
fairly win in the ' battle of life ' and in the struggle 
for empire. Such credit and such glory belong to 
the British people as a whole, and not merely to one 
section, however important as regards numbers, or 
however fortunate as regards position. 

It will be urged, and by none more readily and 
more loudly, than by those who are endeavouring to 
establish the exclusive and imperial use of the word 

* English ' and ' England,' that it is puerile to object 
to a mere name. It will be asked, * What's in a 
name?' ^tc, A very little consideration will show 
that if there is any puerility in the matter at all, it lies 
not with those who object to the word * English * being 
improperly used for * British,' but with that school of 
writers of whom I have spoken, who are trying to alter 
the usage of more than a century, and who, from a mere 
feeling of * chauvinism,' or what the Americans call 

* Spread-Eagleism,' are endeavouring to substitute a 
word which includes only a part of the Empire, for 
one which clearly and distinctly includes the whole. 
If it were merely a change of one word for another 
synonymous word to which I was objecting, then I 
grant that I might fairly be charged with puerility. 
But the word * English ' and the word * British ' have 
two totally distinct meanings, and are not more like 
than six is to seven. Not only this, but, as I shall by 
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and by point out, the exclusive use of the word 
* English' for the word 'British ' would lead to utter 
confusion and absurdity, while the use of the two 
words as synonymous terms is open to the same 
objection. 

To assume that the objection I am taking to the 
misuse of the words * England ' and * English ' is mere 
trifling, is to assume, either that there is no such 
feeling as national sentiment or national pride ; or 
that, if there is, it is quite right to treat it with con- 
tempt, or at least with indifference. The former view 
is untenable. The Union Jack, as it hangs over the 
stern of a British ship of war, is simply a bit of parti- 
coloured bunting. But it is the symbol of the 
Empire, and were the authorised representatives of 
another nation to treat it with contempt or with 
insult, the British people would certainly not view the 
matter with indifference. For example, if a party of 
French marines had landed at Tamatave after the 
bombardment in June of last year, and, under the 
command of a bumptious and excited ofBcer, had 
proceeded to the British Consulate, and had hauled 
down the British flag, and torn it to shreds, the 
material loss to the British nation would have been 
measured by a few shillings, or at the utmost by one 
or two pounds sterling. But would the people of this 
country have been satisfied if the French Government, 
on hearing of the occurrence, had simply tendered to 
the British Government a sum of money equal to the 
value of the flag destroyed t No ! Had such an offer 
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of settlement been made by the French Government, 
and every other kind of satisfaction refused, the 
country would have been in a flame from * Land's 
End to John o' Groat's ;' and there can be no doubt 
that the British Government would at once have been 
compelled to demand the most ample apology, and 
at the same time have felt it necessary to prepare for 
war. But why get ready for war if the French 
Government were willing to pay for the cost of the 
flag that its marines had destroyed ? A flag is, after 
all, only a bit of bunting, and surely thirty-five mil- 
lions of people called British, would not declare war 
on thirty-six millions of people called French, merely 
because a bit of parti-coloured bunting had been 
pulled down from a flag-staff" and then destroyed. 
If the cost of the flag were paid for by the French 
Government, and an ample allowance made for the 
cost of replacing the flag on the flag-staff", how would 
the British nation be worse off* than before ? They 
had lost a bit of bunting, and they were offered its 
full value, and the cost of replacing it in its position ! 
But what about British honour } — or, as the question 
would be stated by nearly every London journalist — 
what about the honour of * England ' ? Ah, then 
there is such a thing as national honour ! There is 
such a thing as national sentiment, for which the so- 
called people of * England ' would be willing to spend 
scores of millions sterling, and to sacrifice, perchance, 
tens of thousands of human lives ! Surely, then, 
national sentiment, national feeling, or national 
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honour, must be something invaluable after all— 
something utterly priceless in its nature, otherwise . 
no sane people would be prepared to make for it 
such awful and such terrible sacrifices ! Yes, national 
feeling and national honour is a priceless thing. The 
earliest of Scottish poets, Barbour, in his poem called 
The Bruce, begins a stanza thus > — 

'Ah, Freedom is a noble thing.' ^ 

And, like freedom, national honour is * a noble thing.' 
And let me gently point out to my purely English 
readers— should these lines ever reach them — that 
national honour and national sentiment are not 
exactly confined to that portion of the Pritish Empire 
called * England.' The people of Ireland have such 
feelings, the people of Scotland have such feelings, 
and so have the people of Wales. The people of these 
three countries are, taken altogether, much inferior in 
numbers to the people of England. They are only 
about ten and a half millions to twenty-five millions ; 
or a little more than one to two and a half. But 
though a superiority in numbers, no doubt, gives 
many advantages, it surely does not confer or imply a 
monopoly of national sentiment. Because the people 
of Ireland are only as one to four and three-fourths 
or to five, and the people of Scotland as one to six 
and a half of the people of England, exclusive of 
Wales, it does not follow that the Irish or the Scotch 
are devoid of national sentiment. Nay, on the con- 
trary, it arises from the very nature of their position 

^ The Bruce (Edinburgh, 1820), p. 10. 
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to England ; from the fact that, being separate and 
.smaller nations united with a larger one, their feeling 
of nationality is certain to be more acute and more 
sensitive ; for they naturally feel that, because they 
are inferior in numbers, their national sentiment, their 
national honour, is liable to be neglected by the 
thoughtless portion of the people of England. This 
of itself is bad enough to bear ; but in every nation 
there is a rude and offensive class who take delight 
in offering insult where insult is safe. England is 
not without many such men. Bullies, no doubt, in 
boyhood ; in mature years these men are always 
ready to treat with contempt, and not seldom 
with insult, not only the dependent peoples of the 
British Empire, such as are to be found in India; but 
also the sister nationalities — the Welsh, the Irish, and 
the Scotch — who with that of England constitute the 
British people. To such men, a Rajpoot prince, 
whose family perhaps was reigning before the 
Romans landed in Britain, is but *a nigger;' the 
Irish, the Scotch, and the Welsh, simply dependent 
peoples of England, whose national feelings can be 
safely slighted, or at the least ignored. There can 
be no doubt that the offensiveness of this class of 
Englishmen has cost the Empire much, and may yet 
cost more. It makes India and all our depen- 
dencies more difficult to govern. It has been one of 
the chief causes of the alienation of Ireland, and it 
is now beginning to raise a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and of discontent in quiet and steady-going Scotland. 
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CHAPTER III. 

t 

The Union of England with Scotland, and of Great Britain with 
Ireland — The relations between England and Scotland before the 
Union of the Crowns — The terribly restrictive laws of both 
countries — Attempts of King James I. to unite the two countries 
— Subsequent attempts also unsuccessful — The importance of 
national sentiment shown in the negotiations — The names of 
England and Scotland to disappear in favour of Great Britain. 

The conditions of the alliance between the three 
nations of Ireland, Scotland, and England, are to be 
found, firstly, in the Treaty of Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, which began on the ist of May 
1707 ; and, secondly, in the Treaty of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which began on the ist 
of January 1801. 

The Treaty of Union between England and Scot- 
land is in every way the more striking and the more 
important. It forms practically the basis on which 
the alliance of the three nations rests. Ireland and 
Wales being, at the time it was concluded, incorpor- 
ated with or dependent on England, there were only 
two contracting parties — Scotland and England. In 
these days, when, by the influence of unwise and 
thoughtless teachers, the importance of this great 
Treaty is nearly altogether ignored by the people of 
England, it may not be amiss to draw attention to 

B 
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the former relations of the two kingdoms in a period 
so late as the sixteenth century. Even then, in 
the respective Border districts, there never was any- 
real or permanent peace between the inhabitants on 
either side of the Cheviots. It was at the best only a 
truce, and a truce often broken by marauding parties 
on either side. For fifty miles on each side of the 
Border line the country was little better than a waste, 
especially on the Scottish side. The laws regulating 
the intercourse between the two countries were of 
the most terribly restrictive character. Without the 
English King's licence, no Englishman could send 
food or armour into Scotland ; and it was felony to 
sell, exchange, or deliver to any 'Scottish man, or 
within Scotland,' any horse or gelding. Even in 
Queen Elizabeth's time this Statute was renewed and 
acted upon. On the Scottish side, again, the laws 
were still more stringent. No Scotsman could ' re- 
side and remain in England ' without the King's leave. 
If he did so he was held to be a traitor. The clause 
of the Statute bearing on this point is a model of 
brevity, and is pithily suggestive. It is as follows : — 
* It is statute, that gif onie of the Kings leiges passis 
in England, and residis and remainis there against 
the King's will, he sail be halden as traitoure to the 
King.' ^ It will be remarked that the objection is not 
to the passing into England — that could not well be 
prevented when the supply of beef ran short — but to 
the remaining there. No one in Scotland was allowed 

^ Bruce*s Act of Union between England and Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 6. 
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to buy ' English claith, or uther gudes/ or even ex- 
change or barter them. But, by the King's leave, they 
might be taken in payment of ransom. No English- 
man was allowed to come into Scotland without ex- 
press permission from the King of Scotland. Any 
Englishman found in Scotland without such permis- 
sion was ' lauchfull prisoner to quhat person that likes 
to take him.' And even so late as 1587 it was 
enacted by the eleventh Parliament of King James 
the Sixth *that nane of his subjects presume to take 
upon hand to marrie with ony English woman, dwell- 
ing in the opposite Marches, without his Hienes 
express licence had and obtained to that effect, under 
the great Seale, under the paine of death, and con- 
fiscation of all his guddes moveable. And that this 
be a special point of dittay in time cumming.' ^ 

The meaning of such terribly stringent legislation 
is obvious enough. So long as the richer and stronger 
country continued to threaten the independence of 
the poorer one, so long was Scotland determined to 
create a desert on her borders,, and to have no friendly 
intercourse with her powerful neighbour. The acces- 
sion of King James to the Crown of England removed 
this terrible national tension, and the first proposals 
for a union between the two countries seem to have 
come from King James himself. He proposed that 
the two countries should be united into one kingdom, 
under the name of * Greate Brittany ;' and it is not 
unworthy of remark, that at the very outset, this ques- 

^ Brace's Aci of C/nion, vol. ii. p. 14. 
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tion of a common name was a considerable difficulty, 
and the subject of long and protracted discussion. 
Thus, shortly after the accession of King James to the 
Crown of England, when the report of the Lords on 
the question of union with Scotland was brought 
before the House of Commons, Sir Edward Hobby 
said : ' As they were asked to change the ancient 
name of their mother, England, there should be time 
for consultation/ Sir Francis Bacon supported the 
union and the change of name, saying ' that the 
proposed name was honourable for the antiquity, 
and none knowne of old, but Albion and Britany ; 
but one of these was onely poetical, the other true and 
historical.* Sir Edwin Sands objected that the House 
of Parliament *was not capable to dispose of this 
matter (the union), or impose a new name without 
especiall comission from the cuntry.' Subsequently 
Commissioners on the part of England were £tppointed 
by both Lords and Commons to consider the ques- 
tion of Union. At their various meetings the change 
of name seems to have been one of the chief subjects 
of discussion. In the King's speech at the breaking 
up of the first session of Parliament, he said : ' I will 
begin with the newest, the greatest, and the first, the 
Union. . . . I fitt no frame to you, but the matter 
I avowe ; and much more, I avowe the name of 
Brittany ; else were I a rebell and a traytor to God 
and nature. These two kingdomes are so conjoynde, 
that if wee should sleepe in our bedds, the Union 
should be, though wee would not. He that doth not 
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love a Scotchman as his brother, pr the Scotchman that 
loves hot an Englishman as his brother, is a traytor 
to God and the King. . . . But I have remitted the 
name till after the thing be done, lest quircks in law 
might take other holde than is meant. A presump- 
tions toy to think, but that a man may be a Breton, 
and yett an Englishman, separatim : as well may it 
be said that a Middlesex man is no Englishman, or a 
Westminster man no Middlesex man/^ 

But the attempt of King James to effect a union 
between the two countries failed. The time was not 
yet ripe. The failure seems to have been due to the 
attempt of the English representatives to get too 
much. An English writer, speaking of these negotia- 
tions, says : * Notwithstanding all this parade, the 
Commissioners on both sides no sooner met than 
they found the matter impracticable ; for the Scotch, 
though we had taken their King, absolutely refused 
to be governed by any of our laws.' ^ 

In 1670, another attempt to effect a union was 
made, and Commissioners for that object were ap- 
pointed by both countries. They resolved : * (i.) That 
the two kingdoms shall be united into one Monarchy, 
under His Majesty and his heirs inseparably. (2.) 
That the name of this Monarchy shall be Great 
Britain.*^ This time the Scottish Commissioners 
seem to have been to blame for the failure of the 
negotiations. When the question arose of how many 

^ Bruce's Act of Unions vol. ii. pp. 56, 57. 

* Parliamentary History^ vol. i. p. 1023. 

• Defoe's History of the Union of Great Britain, 
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members should be allowed to Scotland in the future 
British House of Commons, the English Commis- 
sioners proposed, that only a portion of the number 
who sat in the Scottish Parliament should sit in the 
British House of Commons. The Scottish Commis- 
sioners maintained that they should have the same 
number of members in London as they had in Edin- 
burgh. This broke up the Conference, says Defoe, 
and it never met again. 

In the reign of William and Mary the question of 
the union came up more than once ; but at that time, 
as in the first years of the reign of Queen Anne, the 
national jealousy on each side was too great to admit 
of an agreement. There were serious differences 
between the two countries respecting trade, and with 
regard to the succession to the Crown of Scotland 
after the death of Queen Anne. In 1704-5 the 
relations between the two countries were so strained, 
that the English Parliament requested Her Majesty 
to strengthen the fortifications of Berwick, Carlisle 
and Hull, and to fortify Newcastle. It was also 
recommended that the militia of the northern coun- 
ties should be disciplined, and be held in readiness 
for active service. This serious condition of affairs 
forcibly brought home to the minds of the leading 
statesmen of both countries, the imperative necessity 
of a union. In February 1706, Commissioners were 
appointed for Scotland, and on the lOth of April fol- 
lowing for England, * to treat and consult ' concerning 
the union of the two kingdoms. After some pre- 
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liminary arrangements had been made as to the 
conduct of business, the Commissioners for England 
proposed * That the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland be for ever united into one kingdom, by the 
name of Great Britain ; that the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain be represented by one and the same 
Parliament,' etc. This was agreed to by the Com- 
missioners for Scotland on the 24th of April. It is 
not my purpose to refer to the articles of the Union 
generally. They were all, no doubt, of more or less 
importance at the time ; but they do not come within 
the scope of my present labours, unless they concern 
the national sentiment of the people of Scotland. On 
the 28th of June the Commissioners for Scotland, in 
reply to a proposal made by the Commissioners for 
England, proposed *that the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom be different from the Great Seals 
now used in either kingdom, and that the quartering 
the Arms, as may best suit the Union, be left to Her 
Majesty,' etc. On the 3d of July the Commissioners 
for England * do agree to the same.' On the same 
day they also agreed to a proposal made by the 
Commissioners for Scotland, * for removing of national 
distinctions between the two kingdoms after the 
Union, that the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George 
be conjoined, when used in flags, banners, standards, 
and ensigns, both at sea and land,' the manner of 
conjoining said crosses being left to Her Majesty. 
On the 13th of July, among other matters referring 
to the convening of the new Parliament, and of the 
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oaths to be taken by its members, the Commissioners 
for Scotland *do further propose that these words, 
the Crown of this Realm^ and the Queen of this Realm^ 
mentioned in the oaths and declaration contained in 
the aforesaid Acts, which were intended to signify the 
" Crown and realm of England/' may be understood of 
" the Crown and realm of Great Britain." ' To which 
the Commissioners for England agreed, and so, after 
upwards of a century of effort, the negotiations for 
the union happily ended. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The determination of Scotland to have a new name for the two King- 
doms — The sacrifices of Scotland for the Union — The first, third, 
and fourth Articles of the Union — ^The name, flag, and seals of 
England and Scotland to be altered. 

It will be seen from the brief summary which I 
have given of the negotiations for the Union, so 
far as they bear on my subject, that the matter 
of nomenclature w^as regarded as one of thp first 
importance by the representatives of both nations — 
England as well as Scotland. The English objected 
to what they termed 'the oblivion of the name of 
England ;' they maintained that 'the glory and good 
acceptation of the English nation will be in foreign 
parts obscured ;* that the change of the name 'will be 
harsh in the popular opinion, and unpleasinge to the 
countrie;' ' that no worldly thinge is more deare to men 
than the name ; as we see in private families, that men 
disinherit there daughters to continue there names : 
much more in states, and where the name hath beene 
famouse and honorable.'^ But these objections were 
all urged in the early stages of the negotiation, in the 
time of King James I. As time went on, these 
objections seem nearly — though not quite — to have 

^ Bruce's Ac^ of Union, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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disappeared. In the subsequent attempts at union 
in the reigns of King Charles IL, King William III., 
and Queen Anne, there seems to have been no 
objection offered to the change of name on the part 
of the English negotiators. On the contrary, it was 
generally the first condition they offered for accept- 
ance; and from this fact* may be deduced the 
importance attached to it by Scotland. On this 
head there is little room for doubt. The change of 
name by England, and the adoption of a common name 
for the two countries, were regarded by the people of 
Scotland as an indispensable condition of the Union. 
They admitted that they were the weaker power, and 
were prepared to make great sacrifices for the sake of 
Union. They were willing to give up their Court and 
their separate national life, but they would not give up 
their own form of religion or their own system of law. 
They were willing also to give up their name as a. 
nation — a name which, by their ability, by their 
valour, and by their unrivalled struggle for freedom 
during a period of three hundred years, they had 
made famous throughout Europe — this also they 
were willing to give up ; but only on one clear and 
unmistakeable condition — that the name of their 
* ancient enemy' should not be the name of the 
future United Kingdom ; but that it also should 
disappear, and the two nations should for the future 
be known as the Kingdom of Great Britain. Never 
was a national agreement more deliberately gone 
about. It was before the people of England for 
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upwards of a century. It was proposed, as I have 
shown, in 1604, after the accession of King James, and 
was at first received with great dislike and disappro- 
bation by some of the English representatives. But 
time seems to have removed the objections to the 
change of name ; and in all the negotiations for a 
union between the two kingdoms in subsequent reigns, 
we invariably find — in 1670, 1702, and finally in 1706 
— that among the first proposals made by the 
English Commissioners to those of Scotland, is one 
to the effect, *That the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland be united into one kingdom, under the name 
of Great Britain,' etc. 

The Articles of the Union between the two kingdoms 
were signed and sealed by the Commissioners for 
each country on the 22d of July 1706. The Articles 
are twenty-five in number, the greater proportion 
dealing with the questibns of trade, navigation, and 
revenue. These do not come within the scope of my 
present purpose ; for in such matters the conditions 
of the Union have, no doubt, been fairly and honour- 
ably carried out. It is however otherwise, as I shall 
by and by clearly show, in matters of national feeling 
or of national sentiment The Articles bearing on 
this point are few in number, and as they are, as it 
were, the charter to which I appeal, I will give them 
in full, so far at least as they bear on my subject. 

The first Article of the Union is for my purpose 
the most important. It is as follows : — 

' I. That the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
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land shall upon the first day of May next ensuing 
the date hereof (22d July 1706), and for ever after, 
be united into one kingdom, by the name of Great 
Britain ; and that the ensigns-armorial of the said 
United Kingdom be such as Her Majesty shall ap- 
point, and the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew 
conjoined, in such a manner as Her Majesty shall 
think fit, and used in all flags, banners, standards, 
and ensigns, both at sea and land.' 

Tlie third and fourth Articles are as follow : — 

* HI. That the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
be represented by one and the same Parliament, to 
be styled the Parliament of Great Britain.' 

* IV. That all the subjects of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain shall, from and after the Union, have 
full freedom and intercourse of trade and navigation 
to and from any port or place within the said United 
Kingdom, and the dominiohs and plantations there- 
unto belonging ; and that there be a communication 
of all other rights, privileges, and advantages which 
do or may belong to the subjects of either kingdom, 
except where it is otherways expressly agreed in 
these Articles.' 

The twenty-second Article refers to the constitution 
of the new Parliament of Great Britain. At the end, 
after a recital of the oaths to be taken by the mem- 
bers, and the Acts referred to therein, the Article 
concludes as follows : — ' And it is declared and agreed 
that these words — this realm, the Crown of this realnty 
and the Queen of this realm, mentioned in the Oaths 
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and Declaration contained in the aforesaid Acts, 
which were intended to signify the Crown and Realm 
of England^ shall be understood of the Crown and 
Realm of Great Britain ; and that, in that sense, the 
said Oaths and Declaration be taken and subscribed 
by the members of both Houses of the Parliament of 
Great Britain/ 

The twenty-fourth Article begins as follows : — 
*XXIV. That from and after the Union there be 
one Great Seal for the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, which shall be different from the Great Seal 
now used in either kingdom ; and that the quartering 
the arms, as may best suit the Union, be left to Her 
Majesty,* etc. 



tHAPTER V. 

The new name of Great Britain — Its proper and only adjective 'British ' 
— The English Judges and the change of name — The change 
cordially accepted by England in the last century. 

There can, I think, be no mistake or dispute 
about the clear and obvious meaning of these Articles 
of the Union wjjich I have quoted. They show that 
after the mature deliberation of upwards of a century, 
the people of England, for the sake of having a per- 
fect union with the people of Scotland, had solemnly 
agreed to give up their separate national life, and 
their distinctive name of England. In future, the 
two countries, so far as they had a life or existence 
in common, were to be known by one name ; and that 
name was not to be England, or England and Scot- 
land, but Great Britain. There was in future to be 
no flag of England, or flag of Scotland, but a flag of 
Great Britain, to be used 'both at sea and land.' 
There was to be a Great Seal of Great Britain ; and 
the words Crown and Realm were in future to be 
understood of Great Britain. The adjective * British ' 
is not used in the Treaty, probably because it "was 
not needed. Grave statesmen, in drawing up a great 
national treaty which was to bind the two nations 
together for ever in friendly unity, no doubt thought 

30 
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it unnecessary to provide against the objections 
of triflers and of quibblers, or the gibes of silly 
witlings. In agreeing upon the common name 
of * Great Britain/ they knew that the adjective 
' British ' was the word that would be used to signify 
all that concerned the interests of the future United 
Kingdom. Though not used in the Treaty, it 
had already been used in the previous discussions 
and negotiations. It was adopted in tlie Pgtrliaments 
immediately following the Union, and used as the 
proper and official term to express all that generally 
concerned the new empire. In fact there seems never 
to have arisen a doubt in the matter. The Earl of 
Nottingham, indeed, when the Treaty came before 
the House of Lords in February 1707, revived the 
old objections, made in the time of James l., against 
the assumption of the name of Great Britain, that it 
was an innovation which would be subversive of the 
laws of England ; but the Judges, to whom the matter 
was referred, unanimously affirmed ' that the Act of 
Union would not in any respect alter or impair the 
Constitution of the realm, or put an end to any laws, 
except such as it specially repealed.' ^ This was the 
only objection made to the change, and this being 
disposed of, the new style of the kingdom seems to 
have been quietly accepted by the people of England. 
So great indeed were the benefits that accrued to 
England from the Union, during the three-quarters 
of a century that followed it, that * the oblivion of her 

^ Stanhope, History ofEnglandf vol. i. p. 278. 
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name' seems to have been thought a small matter. 
Not only was the new name of Britain adopted in all 
official documents — that was a matter of course — but 
it was generally adopted in Parliament, especially by 
the leading politicians, and by all who aspired to 
power. It was generally used in poetry, and even 
crept into the common speech of Englishmen. So 
general indeed was the lise in the last century of the 
words ' Britain ' and ' British ' — and even the term 
* Britons ' — as expressive of the Empire and its people, 
that the change in these days to * England,' * English,' 
and * Englishmen ' may be truly termed an innovation. 
But evidence on this head will require a separate 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The English before the Union regarded with hatred by the Scots, owing 
to the repeated attacks on their independence — Their determina- 
tion in consequence not to be ' absorbed ' by England — A new 
name for the two kingdoms thus rendered necessary — The selection 
of the name Britain a judicious one — Ireland regarded as Little 
Britain by the Greeks and Romans — The name thus pleasing to 
the Celtic portion of the British people — Satisfactory also to the 
Scotch and English. 

I HAVE said that the adoption of a new name for 
the United Kingdom was inevitable. The terrible 
struggle for freedom which Scotland had successfully 
waged for three hundred years, the utter sacrifice of 
prosperity that she had to make on her southern 
border, the terrible loss of life she had had to endure 
for ten generations, — all these had deeply affected the 
national life of the Scottish people, and caused them 
to regard the very name of England with the most 
bitter aversion and hatred. * Look back on the years 
of blood,* says Defoe, * and the terrible devastation 
these two sister nations suffered in the years of their 
separation. Let them examine the history of the 
past ages ; let them inquire there for the particulars 
of 314 battles, and calculate the blood of a million of 
the bravest men in Europe, lost in the senseless feuds 
of these two nations.' ^ It was a sad and a terrible 
past to look back upon, and in doing so the Scottish 

^ Preface to Defois History of the Union, 
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people must have regarded their noble struggle for 
liberty as a blunder, and the glorious deeds of their 
ancestors merely as the turbulence of rebels, had they 
consented to sink their own nationality in that of 
England, and be known for the future only as 
Englishmen, and their country regarded merely as a 
dependency, or as a province * absorbed ' by England. 
This was a sacrifice which the Scottish people could 
not and would not make. It was one which they 
clearly did not make, as the Articles of Union dis- 
tinctly show. It is however one, which an able and 
active school of English historians and historical 
essayists, and a powerful body of English publicists 
and politicians, are in these days tacitly assuming that 
Scotland did make : and which, whether made or 
not, they are now endeavouring by mere numerical 
superiority to force her to accept, utterly regardless 
of her rights by Treaty. 

A new name for the new Kingdoms being thus 
inevitable, there can, I think, be no doubt that in 
adopting that of * Britain,' or * Great Britain,' a wise 
selection was made. It is the classical name of the 
island. It was as Britain {Britannia) that the Roman 
historians and generals wrote and spoke of the whole 
island, which now includes England, Scotland, and 
Wales ; and Britain, Ireland, and all the smaller 
islands adjacent, were termed by the Greek writers 
the Bretanic, or Britannic, Isles. In thus selecting 
a name which was the ancient and classical designa- 
tion of the chief island of the group, and of which the 
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adjective included in its scope the whole islands of 
the group, care was taken to give as little offence as 
could possibly be given, to national pride or to national 
susceptibilities. Neither the English nor the Scottish 
people could object to a name which included the 
whole island, and which was the name by which it 
was known to the Greeks and the Romans. In the 
case of Ireland, the term is not quite so satisfactory, 
as it is only under the adjective that Ireland can 
noWy properly and strictly, be included. But if we 
refer to classical authorities we shall find that Ireland 
was regarded as being an essential portion of the 
Britannic group of islands, its appellation being 

* Little Britain.* Thus Camden the antiquary says, 

* Among the islands, Taprobane in India, must take 

* the place first, for renown and greatness ; next to it, 

* Britain ; and in the third place, Ireland, another 

* island of the Britons ; and, therefore, Ptolemy calls 

* it Britannia Parva, or Little Britain.'^ Camden 
goes on to say of Ireland, * The nature and manners 
' of the people (as Tacitus says) differ not much from 

* " the Britons." It is called by all the ancient writers 

* '* the British Island." Diodorus Siculus makes Irin 

* a part of Britain. Ptolemy calls it Britannia Parva, 
"... and Strabo, in his epitome, calls the inhabitants 

* expressly Britons. Thus, likewise, the island itself 
' is called " an island of the Britons " by an ancient 
'geographer; and Festus Avietius shows the same 

* thing from Dionysius, where he treats of the British 

^ Camden's Britannia^ Gibson's 4th edition, vol. ii. p. 323. 
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* Islands/ ^ Camden also states that it was from the 
■ English that the island received the name of Ireland. 
Be this as it may, it is obvious that if Ireland is to 
remain united with England and Scotland, to form 
one united kingdom or empire, there is no other 
word or term that, with any regard to brevity or 
euphony, is so fitting to express the union of the 
three countries, as Britain ; while, if the adjective 
alone be regarded, it cannot offend the susceptibility 
of any reasonable Irishman. If we regard the name 
from another point of view — that of race — ^it will well 
stand the test of fitness. When the Romans invaded 
Britain, and established that name as the classical 
name of the island, the inhabitants were chiefly, if not 
entirely, Celts. The Celtic peoples of the United 
Kingdom may thus fairly claim, that it is their name 
which has been given to the great empire which now 
overspreads the world. To the Romans, the aboriginal 
inhabitants — the Celts — were all Britons ; and to 
this day, the underlying stratum of the British people 
is Celtic. The people of Wales, of Cornwall, of the 
greater portion of Ireland, and of a portion of the 
Highlands of Scotland, are either purely Celtic, or as 
nearly so, as a people who have gone through the fire 
of so many invasions, and so many prolonged wars, 
can well be. There can be no doubt, also, that in 
some of the most populous districts of England, and 
in the Lowlands of Scotland, there is a strain of Celtic 
blood. Thus the Celtic race, which, owing to the 

* Camden's Britannia^ Gibson's 4th edition, p. 325. 
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course of history, might naturally be supposed to be 
the most sensitive, as regards the fixing of a • name 
for the united kingdom, of which they were at one 
time the rulers, have no reason for dissatisfaction in 
the name of ' Britain.' On the contrary, they may 
justly feel a pride in the name, even though it has not 
been chosen by themselves. The two great branches 
of the Teutonic race have also cause for pride and 
for satisfaction. The more powerful branch — the 
English — has given its language to the Empire and to 
all its mighty offshoots. Its system of law, except 
in Scotland, is the law of all the English-speaking 
peoples. Its capital is the seat of the Imperial court, 
and of the Imperial legislature. It is, in fact, the head 
and front of the great Empire that now holds so proud 
a place in Europe, in Asia, in America, and in the 
far Southern Seas. If, with such a position, the 
English people are not satisfied, then surely they 
must be very difficult to satisfy. If, following the 
lead of unwise counsellors and of unjust advocates, 
they try to impose on the Empire a name which they, 
in 1707, deliberately and solemnly renounced, they 
will by so doing justify the most severe reproaches 
and accusations of their most bitter enemies, against 
their national honour and their national good faith. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The English naturally conservative — Despite this, they adopted in the 
last century the new name of Britain — Reasons for this — Illustrations 
given of the general use of the new nomenclature by the politicians 
and statesmen of the last century — Harley, Earl of Oxford — 
Striking use made by him of the new nomenclature. 

The English people have a strong vein of conser- 
vatism in their national character. This quality they 
take from that strain in their race which is called the 
Saxon, but which in these days may more correctly be 
termed the central German element. The history of 
the German people shows that they are highly con- 
servative — conservative even to a fault. This Saxon 
conservatism, mixed wrth the excitability of the Celts, 
and the strong and untiring energy of the Norse ele- 
ment of the population, have combined to give the 
English people that happy union of liberalism and of 
conservatism, which has been so marked a feature of 
their political history. Any one who appeals to the 
English people strikes a strong chord when he can 
show that the cause which he advocates is not a 
novelty or an innovation, but is simply the revival of 
a good old custom, or a return to * use and wont.' It 
is to this feeling, that in this chapter I wish to appeal. 
I intend to show, that for upwards of a century after 
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the union of England with Scotland, the people of 
England, through their representatives in Parliament, 
through their leading statesmen, and through their 
representatives in literature, adopted the nomencla- 
ture for the now united peoples, which had been agreed 
to at the Union. I do not mean to imply that the new 
nomenclature was invariably used, except in purely 
official documents. No people can suddenly and 
entirely change their national habits, or their cus- 
tomary modes of expression. But the attempt was 
honestly, persistently, and, on the whole, successfully 
made by the leaders of thought and of action in 
England, to speak of their country as * Britain,' or 
* Great Britain,* to speak of all that pertained to the 
Empire as * British,' and, hardest task of all, even to 
term themselves — though, perhaps, not so generally 
— not Englishmen, but * Britons.' 

During the greater part of the last century, as is 
well known, there were no regular or authorised 
reports of the proceedings of Parliament But never- 
theless brief reports of each session, obtained in various 
ways, have been handed down to us. The imperial 
nomenclature adopted by the various speakers, as 
given in these reports, I have no reason to doubt is 
perfectly genuine. It bears all the marks of being 
so, for it is by no means uniform. As a rule, it may 
be said that the higher the position or the reputation 
of the speaker, the more correct, as given in these 
reports, is his nomenclature. The ordinary English 
county or borough member, whose name only sur- 
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vives in the records of Parliament, will be found 
using — especially in the earlier part of the century— 
the words * England ' and ' English ' when speaking 
of Britain, or of things pertaining thereto ; while the 
English members who filled high positions, or who 
otherwise were men of note, generally used the 
words * Britain ' and * British/ In the latter case, the 
speakers being men of capacity, and possessing the 
instincts of statesmen, felt the responsibility thrown 
upon them of honestly endeavouring to carry out 
the agreement which had been made with the people 
of Scotland. They knew that in national affairs, 
sentiment is a force of unknown power, which has 
carefully to be considered, and satisfied in every 
reasonable way. On the whole, it may be said that 
during the last century this was fairly and honestly 
done. It was then, that what may be termed the 
great landmarks of the Empire were named and 
historically fixed. The colonies or plantations in 
North America, which were almost entirely the result 
of English enterprise, became after the Union the 
* British * plantations. When those colonies, after the 
American Revolution, became independent, Canada, 
and the colonies that remained faithful to the British 
Crown, became ' British North America.' The 
new empire that we slowly acquired in Hindu- 
stan, was styled ' British India.' The West Indian 
Islands belonging to us were known as the * British 
West Indies.' Further, we have the Same designation 
applied to many other portions of our foreign tei-ritory, 
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acquired during the last century or subsequently. We 
have * British Honduras/ ' British Guiana/ * British 
Columbia.* That great Museum which adorns 
London, and is one of the glories of the Empire, 
was styled the * British * Museum. Even things solely 
and peculiarly English felt the influence of the Union, 
and the desire of the statesmen of the last century 
to honestly carry out the terms of its first and lead- 
ing Article. The * English Channel' became the 

* British Channel,' the * English Constitution ' the 

* British Constitution.' And had the Scottish people 
not proudly regarded their own tongue as an inde- 
pendent language, I have little doubt that the 
English language would also have been termed the 

* British ' language. Everywhere, and in everything 
pertaining to the Empire, the new nomenclature was 
recognised and established. The people of Scotland 
were reviled by rancorous politicians, more openly 
and more scandalously than the people of Ireland 
have been reviled during this century by a similar 
class. But even a man like Wilkes felt the influence 
of the time, and in his Parliamentary speeches 
spoke of the * British ' colonies, and again and 
again of the kingdom of ' Great Britain.' 

But on this point it is well to be precise, and to give 
details, even though they may occupy a considerable 
space. For if it can be shown, that at a time when the 
antagonism and the prejudice f^lt in England against 
Scotland were very great ; at a time too when the 
new nomenclature had to force its way against the 
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habit of centuries and against intense national pride ; 
yet notwithstanding these disadvantages and draw- 
backs it did force its way, and became virtually 
established as the nomenclature of the people of 
England, as well as of those of Scotland, then there 
is a standard to appeal to, which cannot readily be 
upset. If, besides the instances I have already 
quoted, I can also show that in Parliamentary speech, 
as well as in the poetry and history of last century, 
the new nomenclature was generally recognised, then 
I am "advocating, not for, but against an innovation ; 
and against an innovation, moreover, which is the 
result either of thoughtlessness or of injustice. 

In a political paper entitled The Present State of . 
the WaVy published in 1708, the year after the union 
of the two kingdoms began, Addison says, *The 
Dutch, who are likely to be the greatest losers after 
the " Britons," have but little trade to the Levant/ ^ 

On the 19th of February 1708, the House of Com- 
mons having taken into consideration the Queen's 
answer to their address of the Sth of February, the 
question was put, ' That the deficiency of the 
" British " troops in Spain and Portugal at the time 
of the battle of Almanza, had been chiefly occa- 
sioned by the want of timely effectual recruits being 
sent thither/ ^ 

At the opening of Parliament in the session of 
1 7 10, the following paragraph is in the address of 

^ Parliamentary History^ vol. vi. pp. 604-606. 
'•^ Ibid. pp. 664-666. 
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the House of Commons on the 30th of November : 
' As we are Britons, it is our common interest, and 
shall be our joint endeavour, to preserve that Union 
between the parts of Great Britain on which the 
safety of the whole depends/ ^ 

In opening Parliament on the 7th of December 
171 1, Queen Anne said, *My Lords and Gentlemen, 
— As I have had your cheerful assistance for carry- 
ing on this long and chargeable war, so I assure 
myself that no true Protestant or good subject will 
envy " Britain " or me the glory and satisfaction of 
ending the same by a just and honourable peace for 
us and all our allies.' ^ 

Again, in opening the session of Parliament in 
1 7 14, the Queen in her speech, when referring to 
the ratification of the Treaty of Peace and Com- 
merce with Spain, said, ' Many advantages formerly 
enjoyed by connivance, and procured by such 
methods as made a distinction between one 
** British " merchant and another, are now settled 
by treaty, and an equal rule established.' 

In the Addresses of Thanks by the House of Lords 
to the King in the last century, such expressions as 
the following are often used, * The Crown of Great 
Britain ;* *the trade of Great Britain ;' 'British sub- 
jects,' etc. The King's speeches of that time also 
generally used the same phraseology — I do not say 
invariably, as I have not deemed it necessary to 

^ Parliamentary History^ vol. vi. p. 931. 
2 Ibid. p. 1036. 
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go over all the royal speeches of the period ; but 
I have no doubt I might venture to say so with 
safety. 

It may be said that the speeches of the Queen or 
King to Parliament, and the addresses of the Lords 
or Commons in reply, are either official or semi- 
official utterances, and do not therefore show the 
true free Parliamentary speech of the period. While 
admitting this objection, I am justified in replying, 
that these official or semi-official utterances give the 
true and proper expressions to be used in everything 
concerning the Empirfe. If other terms are used 
in common speech, the only plea that can be urged 
in their defence, is the plea of thoughtlessness — a 
plea which is not a defence, but only an excuse. 

If, however, as I have already stated, we examine 
the speeches of members of the House of Commons, 
or of the House of Lords, who attained to high office, 
we shall find that the official speech was also their 
speech, and that in dealing with Imperial matters, 
they used the words that denoted the whole Empire, 
not those referring merely to a part of it. The im- 
portance of the union with Scotland was then too 
apparent, to be absent from the minds of any states- 
man, or of any thoughtful politician. This is strik- 
ingly brought out in the answer of Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, to the articles of impeachment which were 
brought against him in 171 5, for supposed treasonable 
correspondence with the Pretender. In the first part 
of his reply, he alludes to the alliances that had been 
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entered into, 'between the Crown of England and 
other princes and potentates of Europe for their 
mutual security, etc. ;' then further on, referring to a 
treaty for an intended partition of Spain in the time 
of William III., * he acknowledges the wisdom of 
Parliament in condemning that Treaty as prejudicial 
and fatal in its consequences to England.' Continu- 
ing his defence, he says, * William III. sent 10,000 
men to the assistance of the States, which England 
was obliged by treaties to furnish, in case the States 
were attacked ; ' then a little further on he says, 
* Many conferences passed at the Hague betwixt 
the Ministers of England and the States, and those 
of France.' The expression * King of England ' is 
further used on two occasions when referring to 
King William ill. 

Now it is important to note that in all these 
references to England, or to the Crown or Ministers 
of England, it is the England of the time of William 
the Third, or of a reign previous to his ; it was to 
England before the Union ; to England, in fact, when 
it existed as a separate and independent kingdom. 
But mark the change in the subsequent phraseology 
— in that referring to the kingdom after the Union. 
Alluding to the expense of the war against France, 
he says: * And still advancing till the year 17 11, it 
was then grown to near ;g' 7,000,000 . . . the revenue 
of Great Britain was under such anticipations that it 
was found, etc. . . . during the continuance of the 
war, though at the expense of British blood and trea- 
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sure.' ... * The Dutch had a further advantage of the 
British merchants in respect to a free trade.' ... * After 
our forces had been twice obliged to retire from 
Madrid, and after the taking the British troops at 
Brihuega.* ^ 

I need not give quotations from the defence of the 
Earl of Oxford any further. They would occupy 
too much of my space. I may, however, state that 
where Harley continues his. defence, in the same 
volume of the Parliamentary History ^ in pages 164 
and 165, * Great Britain* is mentioned once in each ; 
in page 166 four times ; in page 167 six times ; in 
page 168 three times ; in page 169 once ; in pages 
180-182 eighteen times. Thus in nine pages the 
term * Great Britain ' is mentioned thirty-four times. 
But what about England 1 Did this prominent 
statesman — a native of England — never once intro- 
duce the name of England.^ In the pages from 
which I have quoted, I find that once only — in 
page 169 — is the word * England ' used instead of 
Great Britain. It is also used on three other occa- 
sions — viz., twice in page 164, in a quotation from 
a French source, given in inverted commas; and 
once in page 167, when defending himself against 
a specific charge, he states, 'that it hath been the 
usual and allowed practice in most nations, especially 
in England, for privy councillors, by verbal orders 
from the Sovereign, to confer within the realm with 
ministers of foreign princes.' This, latter use of the 

^ Pari. Hist, vol. vii. pp. 157-163. 
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word, referring as it does to the particular kingdom 
in which the act occurred, and probably referring also 
to a practice which had been common in England in 
the pre-Union days, may be regarded as correct ; so 
that we have the remarkable fact that a great states- 
man, writing within a few years after the Union, may 
be said to have virtually adopted the new nomen- 
clature correctly and unreservedly ; and further, to 
have been so exact in his nomenclature, as to have 
used the term * England ' when referring to the pre- 
Union period, and to have refrained from using it 
when referring to the period after the Union. 

In the year 17 17, Mr. Shippen, a member for 
Newton in Lancashire, was sent to the Tower for 
saying, in debate, that some portions of the King's 
speech ought to be discussed, * especially those which 
seem rather calculated for the meridian of Germany 
than of Great Britain. It is the only infelicity of 
His Majesty's reign,' he continued, * that he is unac- 
quainted with our language and constitution.' If 
Mr. Shippen had lived in these days, he would find 
that the ignorance of many Cabinet Ministers, and of 
hundreds of members of Parliament, is of a more 
remarkable kind than was that of George the First. 
He at least knew the names of the kingdom and of 
the people over whom he ruled, *a felicity' which 
seems not to pertain to many of our modern public 
men and public journalists. 

If we extend our survey over the other portions of 
the last century, we shall find that the new and cor- 
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rect nomenclature was generally used by nearly all 
the leading statesmen and politicians of the time. I 
do not mean to say that the words * Britain ' or 
* Great Britain/ and * British/ as expressing the 
Empire and things Imperial, were invariably used. 
That would be too much to expect. But these were 
the terms that were recognised as the proper ones, 
and it was the rule to use them, not, as now, the 
exception. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Illustrations continued of the adoption of the new nomenclature — Si 
Robert Walpole — Lord Carteret — Mr. Beckford — Earl of Chester- 
field—John Wilkes— Earl of Chatham— Lord North— Edmund 
Burke— The Younger Pitt— Charles Fox. 

It is important for my purpose, that I should give 
quotations illustrative of the views enunciated by 
me at the close of the last chapter. In order that 
they may occupy as little space as possible, I will, 
in this chapter, print the extracts with little or no 
comment. 

Mr. (Sir) Robert Walpole *took this oppor- 
tunity to find fault with the Administration ; particu- 
larly with respect to the sending a fleet into the 
Mediterranean, whilst Great Britain was left naked, 
and exposed to the insults of a provoked enemy 
abroad.* ^ . . . * Rights and possessions must there- 
fore be understood to relate only to the foreign pos- 
sessions of Great Britain.' ^ . . . 'What part Great 
Britain was to have taken in the present war;' and 
in the same speech the words, * the interests of Great 
Britain * are twice mentioned.^ 

Lord Carteret, in a debate* on the Mutiny 
Bill (1724), spoke of the * Crown of Great Britain,' 

* ParU Hist. vol. vii. p. 597. * Ibid, vol. ix. p. 193, 

' Ibid, voL ix. pp. 227, 228. * Ibid, vol. viii. p. 390. 
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the * British Throne/ an * invasion upon Great 
Britain ;' and in a debate on the Salt Duty Bill, he 
said, * As to that part of the kingdom called North 
Britain, there is indeed a partiality shown ; but even 
this partiality is no real favour, . . . and the injury is 
not so great with respect to them as it is with respect 
to the southern parts of Britain/ ^ It will be observed 
that the speaker is scrupulously fair. While he 
speaks of Scotland as * North Britain,' he takes care 
to avoid speaking of England as England. The con- 
trast is between 'North Britain' and *the southern 
parts of Britain.' 

In a speech of SiR John Barnard, in a debate 
on the Sugar Colony Bill, I find the following 
phrases : * To receive petitions from some parts of 
Great Britain;' . . . 'the people in every part of 
Great Britain.' 

Lord Bolingbroke, in a letter to Mr. Drum- 
mond (26th June 171 1), wrote as follows: — *We 
must get out (of the war), my good friend, as well as 
we can ; and not only the present generation of 
Britons, but future ages will, I dare say, learn not to 
plunge themselves too. deep in a war of the Con- 
tinent.'^ 

Mr. William Beckford said : ' The monarch of 
Great Britain forms only one-third part of our Consti- 



* ParL Hist, vol. viii. p. 1044. 

2 The Times y 5th August 1884, p. 3, article, Lord Bolingbroke. 
(This illustration I have taken from The Times while these pages are 
in the printer's hands. ) 
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tution/ . . . *In any part of Europe save Great 
Britain/ ... * they can insure in other parts as cheap 
and as well as in Great Britain, . . . there is not a creek 
nor corner in all India that would not be filled with 
British traders and British manufactures.* . . . *To 
carry the cloth and raanufacture of Great Britain 
into that vast expansive world.- ^ 

The Duke of Bedford (1752) spoke of *an 
expense that could answer no purpose ; at least no 
British purpose whatsoever.' ^ 

The Earl of Chesterfield alluded to 'Han- 

m 

over as one of the allies of Great Britain.' ... * The 
Crown of Great Britain.' . . . *But those British 
winds, which so opportunely declared themselves 
against Jacobitism at the time of the Revolution, 
continue still, it seems.' ^ 

Mr. a. Hutcheson (1716), member for Hastings, 
said: *No Briton will yet be so hardy as to declare 
himself against the necessity of frequent Parlia- 
ments.' ... * I hope there is no Briton so abandoned 
to the notion of slavery,' etc. ... * I hope we shall 
on this, as on all other occasions, acquit ourselves 
like Britons,' . . . *the British liberties will be 
founded on a rock.'* 

The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. John Hinch- 
cliffe) (1775) spoke of 'Great Britain and her colonies.' 
* The whole British Empire.' * Any subject in Great 
Britain.' 'King William, that great restorer of 

^ Pari, Hist vol. xiv. * Ibid, vol. xiv. p. 1191. 

3 Ibid, vol. XV. pp. 628, 629, 635. * Ibid, vol. vij. pp. 342-347. 
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British freedom.' * Was Great Britain tamely to 
submit ? ' ^ 

Mr. Temple Luttrell (1775), member for Mil- 
borne Port, said : * I ever will contend that the united 
Parliaments of England and Scotland cannot legally 
impose a tax on the subjects in any other part of the 
British dominions.' . . . ' Would such Statute be valid 
and binding on the subject throughout Great Britain 
and America ? ' * It is but a century ago (1675) that 
our English brigades served with unparalleled ardour 
in the army of that arch-enemy to civil and religious 
liberty, Lewis Xiv. of France.'^ The speaker here 
uses the word 'English' properly, referring, as he 
does, to a time thirty-two years before the Union. 

General Burgoyne (1775), member for Preston, 
made the following remarks : * Whether it could be 
supposed those Americans who denied the authority 
of .the British Legislature.' . . . 'The Parliamentary 
rights of Great Britain.' * Let Great Britain revert 
to her primitive insignificance in the map of the 
world.' ^ 

Mr. Wilkes (1775), member for Middlesex, well 
known as a bigoted opponent of Scotland, used the 
following expressions: 'The British colonies.' . . . 
* To force Englishmen to sheathe their swords in the 
bowels of their fellow-subjects (the Americans).' ' The 
principles of the English Constitution.' * The words 
liberty and property, so dear to an Englishman.' . . . 

^ Pari, Hist, vol. xviii. pp. 287-290. 

•-' Ibid, pp. 342-345- * Jhid, pp. 355-357- 
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* Is America, then, to enjoy the protection of Great 
Britain, and to contribute nothing to the support of 
the parent State ?'...* The Parliament of Great 
Britain and the deputies of the several American 
colonies to meet together/ . . . 'Which the 
Americans entertain of their obedience and duty to 
Great Britain/ ... * The whole continent of North 
America will be dismembered from Great Britain.'^ 
Mr. Wilkes speaks here of * English ' and ' English- 
man,' when the majority of the Parliamentary speakers 
of the time would have said * British ' and * Briton/ 
But while this may be expected of so virulent a 
partisan, and so bigoted a hater of Scotland as 
Mr. Wilkes, it may also be said that if British 
subjects were to be * compelled to sheathe their swords 
in the bowels of their American brethren,* the people 
of Scotland would be quite content to leave such a 
work to Englishmen, and would not resent being 
excluded from it. 

From the speeches of Mr. William Pitt, after- 
wards the Earl of Chatham, I take the follow- 
ing (1748) : * And offering a high indignity to the 
Commons of Great Britain.' *A law for appoint- 
ing the assizes all over England.'^ . . . *As a 
basis for averting the dangers which now (1775) 
threatened the British Empire.' ... * He represented 
Great Britain and America as drawn up in a martial 
array/ . . . ' Not the high esteem he entertained for 
America, on the one hand, nor the unalterable steady 

* ParL Hist vol. xviii. pp. 234-240. * Ibid, vol. xiv. pp. 210-212. 
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regard he entertained for the dignity of Great Britain, 
on the other, should at all influence his conduct/ . . . 
' The superintending power and control of the British 
Legislature/ ^ In these quotations from the speeches 
of the great Earl of Chatham, it will be seen that he 
uses the word * England/ but evidently in a correct 
and restricted sense, and as applicable only to that 
part of the kingdom. 

Lord North (1774) said : * By being at the feet 
of Great Britain, he meant obedience to the mother 
country/ ... * He never could have asserted that he 
insisted Great Britain should never recede till the 
laws and liberties of America were at her feet.' ^ 

Edmund Burke said, *They could not (1775) 
accomplish so baneful a purpose (the destruction of 
America) without at the same time plunging a dagger 
into the vitals of Great Britain.' ^ . . . * The true crisis 
of Britain's fate/ * ... * the silly principle of the Tea 
Act, which to Great Britain was to be a duty of supply, 
to the Americans a tax of regulation.' ^ . . . * That 
the British capital employed in the New England 
trade could not possibly be turned to the British 
fishery/ . . . * Which reconciles them to British 
government.' ... * The trade this great commercial 
nation England carried on at the beginning of this 
century.' ... * In all parts it is the British strength/ 
... * That only source of public wealth in the British 
Empire.' ' That the colonies and plantations of 

* Pari. Hist, vol. xviii. p. 203. « Ihid, p. 67. 

3 Ibid. p. 190. * Ibid, p. 233. « Ibid. p. 335. 
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Great Britain in North America,' etc. In his speech 
advocating conciliation with America, Mr. Burke 
said, ' I have in my hand two accounts ; one a com- 
parative state of the export trade of England to its 
colonies as it stood in the year 1704, and as it stood 
in the year 1772 ; the other a state, of the export 
trade of this country to its colonies alone, as it stood 
in 1772, compared with the whole trade of England 
to all parts of the world — the colonies included — in 
the year 1704/ 

It will be seen from these quotations that this 
great writer draws the distinction between England 
before, and England after the Union. In alluding 
to the trade of the country in the year 1704, and * in 
the beginning of this century,' he speaks of * England ;' 
but in the allusion which he has to make to the 
export trade as it stood in 1772, he avoids using the 
word England, and speaks of * the export trade of this 
country,' only again introducing the word England, 
when he has to refer to the year* 1704. 

Mr. William Pitt (the younger). In 1790 Mr. 
Pitt presented a message to the House of Commons 
from His Majesty respecting vessels captured by 
Spain at Nootka Sound. In the message the fol- 
lowing passages occur : * Under the British flag.' . . . 
'The cargoes of the British vessels have been 
seized.' . . . *To show all possible regard to the 
British nation.' ^ 

In the debate which followed, Mr. Pitt made use of 

■^ ParL Hist, vol. xxviiL p. 765. 
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the following remarks : * The bare mention of the 
facts he had stated must be sufficient to induce a 
British House of Commons to demand adequate 
satisfaction for the injury done to their fellow-subjects, 
and to resent the indignity offered to the British 
flag ' (p. 770). ... * No man would more regret the 
day of even a temporary interruption of peace, than 
he should. But he should be unworthy of the 
situation in which he stood, unworthy of the char- 
acter of a member of Parliament, and a subject of 
Great Britain, if he did not resist the exorbitant 
claim set up by the Court of Spain ' (p. 771). 

(Vol. xxxi. 1794-95.)^ — * They said they knew what 
Great Britain could do if once it was aroused.' . . . 

* Is this cause, which has been admitted to involve, 
not only the most important interests of Great 
Britain, but the safety of Europe* (p. 1039). • • • 

* Yet I can see no reason to believe that in the next 
campaign we cannot increase the British forces on 
the Continent to an amount,' etc. . . . ' With respect 

* 

to our situation ... of the last campaign I shall not 
be suspected of a wish to conceal the disasters, to deny 
the defeats, or to disallow the bad effects of the 
wounds inflicted on the two great military powers of 
Europe. But can I forget what the energies and 
perseverance of Britons have effected in former wars ?* 
(p. 1042.) It is to be particularly noted that in 
the last quotation I have here given, Mr. Pitt, when 

^ T his and the subsquent quotations in the two following pages, 
are from the Parliamentary History, 
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appealing to the patriotism of his fellow-countrymen, 
in view of the great struggle that he saw impending 
with France, lifted himself above the paltry and petty 
feelings of a narrow and contracted nationalism. 
'But can I forget,' he said,* what the energies and 
the perseverance of Britons have effected in former 
wars ? ' ! ! Mr. Pitt had the sympathy and the grasp 
of mind without which no politician can pretend to 
statesmanship, and he knew that if the people of 
Scotland and of Ireland were to be called on to shed 
their blood, along with those of England, in the 
defence of the Empire, he must respect their national 
sentiment. He therefore used, in speaking of the 
people of the United Kingdom, the only term, or one 
of the only terms, which can fairly be applied to them. 
They were all equally members of the British 
Empire ; they were expected to defend its rights ; 
and he therefore, in speaking of what they had 
already done, spoke of it, not as what had been done 
by * Englishmen,* but as what had been done by 
* Britons ' ! ! This was the term used by a great 
statesman in a great emergency. In these days our 
narrow-minded politicians would not merely avoid 
the word, but would sneer loftily at its use. 

Mr. Fox (vol. xxviii. 1789-91) said: 'When the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) was vaunting 
of the resources of this country, he knew that Spain 
had, without a colour of pretence, seized British ships ' 
(p. 773). ... * When Spain seized a British ship, that 
House was bound to resent it* (p. 801). 
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(Vol. xxxi. 1794-95.) — * The object of the war was 
to repel a distinct aggression of France against Great 
Britain and her ally, the United Provinces/ . . . 

* That Great Britain, with regard to its property and 
its rights' (p. 395). ... * Was it to be supposed that 
the Convention would respect the commissions 
granted by the King of Great Britain } '(PP- 407-408.) 

(Vol. xxxvi. 1 801-3.) — '* As it was not for India alone, 
but for the vital interests of Great Britain ' (p. 1463). 
... * Egypt likewise was the theatre on which British 
valour became the most triumphant, and British glory 
had been most signalised both by land and sea.' . . . 

* But surely it would not be gravely contended that be- 
cause a British army in Egypt had gained a splendid 
victory over the veteran troops of France, we ought 
ever after to insist on the possession of the spot in 
which that victory was obtained.* ... * What seas 
should we ever quit, or what territories should we 
ever surrender, if we were to retain all that had ever 
witnessed the triumphs of the British name V (p. 1464.) 
. . . 'With regard to the East Indies, I conceive 
it to be a very exaggerated statement of their value, 
to call our possessions there the vital strength of the 
British Empire.' . . . 'That part of the world un- 
doubtedly has contributed most of any to the vast 
increase of our dominion ; it has not contributed in 
an equal degree to the honour of the British name.' 
... * Which of the two nations has aggrandised itself 
the most, — France in Europe, or Great Britain in 
India.?' (p. 1465.) 
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In the same speech (pp. 1467-8), Mr. Fox speaks 
of *the guarantee of Great Britain' . . . *for the 
sake of obliging respectively Great Britain and 
France/ ... * and thus the British faith is violated.' 
... * When so important an object as that of pre- 
serving the British character clear and unblemished.' 

Here also it will be seen, that Pitt's great rival 
rivals him in scrupulous fairness to the various 
nationalities of the United Kingdom. Mr. Fox's fine 
passage relative * to the triumphs of the British name * 
may be fairly set against Mr. Pitt's allusion to what 
had been done in former wars, * by the energy and 
perseverance of Britons.' These statesmen, and the 
other speakers whom I have quoted, no doubt occa- 
sionally, and perhaps too often, spoke of * England ' as 
representing the Empire. This is not greatly to be 
wondered at, for in the heat of debate, Englishmen 

■ 

cannot be always expected, to so nicely measure 
their words, as to refrain from saying that which 
comes naturally to their lips. But it may, I think, 
fairly be said, that in the Parliamentary speaking of 
the last century, and in the earlier portion of this 
century, such a provincial and narrow use of the 
words * England * and * English ' was exceptional, and 
not general ; for every statesman and every politician 
of eminence seems to have felt it alike his duty and 
his policy to recognise the paramount importance 
of the memorable Treaty of Union of 1707, and to 
remember that the Empire which was then established 
was not * English,' but * British.' Now, it may fairly 
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be said, that that great Treaty is not only forgotten, 
or at least ignored ; but further, that it is the avowed 
policy of an influential school of publicists and 
politicians to ignore it. The use of the words * Eng- 
land' and 'English,' in place of the words * Great 
Britain ' or ' Britain ' and * British,' is now general, and 
not exceptional. It is moreover a misuse or abuse of 
the words, * which has increased, is still increasing,' 
and which, in the interests of the Empire, it may truly 
be said, 'ought to be diminished.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

The new nomenclature in the literature of the last century — Illus- 
trations in The Spectator — Pope — Gay — Swift — Dr. Johnson — 
Prior — Goldsmith — Ballad Poetry — Such illustrations not due to 
the necessities of rhyme — Wordsworth. 

The extracts which I have given in the two preced- 
ing chapters are entirely political, and perhaps it may 
be inferred, that as in the field of politics it was the 
interest of both of the English parties to try and 
obtain the support of the Scottish Parliamentary 
representatives, such extracts simply show the usual 
complaisance of politicians, and are not by any means 
evidence of the acceptance of the new nomenclature 
by the people of England. There is some force in 
such an objection ; but an examination of the litera- 
ture of the period succeeding the Union will show 
that the adoption of the new nomenclature was not 
limited to politicians, but was shared in by the lead- 
ing authors of the time. I will give a few illustrations. 
In The Spectator of the 23d March 171 1 (No. 20), 
in an essay on Impudence, the writer says, * There is 
seldom anything entertaining either in the impudence 
of a South or North Briton ; but that of an Irishman 
is always comic* ^ 

^ The italics in this and subsequent quotations in this chapter are 
mine. 
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Pope in his * Epistle to Sir Richard Temple * says : 

* All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed.' 

• • • • 

* Strike off his pension by the setting sun, 
And Britain^ if not Europe, is undone.'^ 

And in his poetical essay, ' Of the Use of Riches,' 

he writes : 

' Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door ; 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar.' * 

In the next page he continues : 

* Much injured Blunt ! Why bears he Britait^s hate ? 
A wizard told him in these words our fate.' 

• • • • 

* See Britain sunk in lucre's sordid charms, 

And France revenged of Anne's and Edward's arms.' 

• • • • 

* And shall not Britain now reward his toils, 
Britain, that pays her patriots with her spoils ?' 

In the * Epistle to Augustus ' he writes : 

* And each true Briton is to Ben so civil, 
He swears the Muses met him at the devil,' 

In the same piece he continues : 

* If time improve our wits as well as wine, 
Say at what age a poet grows divine ? 
Shall we or shall we not account him so, 
Who died, perhaps, an hundred years ago 1 
End all dispute ; and fix the year precise. 
When British bards begin t' immortalise.'^ 

• . . • 

* Then peers grew proud, in horsemanship t' excel, 
Newmarket's glory rose as Britaitis fell.' 



1 Anderson's Poets of Great Britain^ vol. viii. p. 105. 
* Ibid, p. no. ' Ibid. p. 133. 
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' But Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away.'^ 
• • • « 

' Call for the farce, the bear, or the black-joke, 
What dear delight to Britons farce affords.'* 

In the * Dunciad ' is the following : 

4 

* That one was Britain, Happy ! had she seen 
No fiercer sons, had Easter never been/ ^ 

In ^ The Fan,' by Gay, is the following couplet : 

* So shall the British fair their minds improve, 
And on the Fan to distant climates rove.' * 

In his address * To my Native Country,' the same 
poet thus apostrophises : 

* O Britain / chosen port of trade, 
May luxury ne'er thy sons invade.'* 

The hatred of Swift to Scotland, and to everything 
Scotch, IS well known. It is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate its unreasonableness, or its intensity and its 
virulence. If there was any author of the first half of 
the last centuryj who was likely to ignore utterly the 
nomenclature agreed to in the Union of 1707, and thus 
anticipate some of the more bigoted English writers 
of the present day, surely Swift was the man. But 
whatever may have been Swift's dislike to Scotland, he 
does not seem to have thought of gratifying it in such 
a small-minded way. To him Scotland represented 
everything that was hateful ; but by the Union of 
1707 that country had acquired certain national 

^ Anderson's Poets of Great Britain, vol. viii. p. 134. 

2 Ibid. p. 136. » Ibid, p. 216. * Ibid, p. 272. » IMd. p. 371. 
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rights, which, so far at least as regards nomenclature, 
he seems to have respected. In an extempore epigram, 
he thus addresses the physician who was attending 
Mr. Harley : 

* On Britain Europe's safety lies ; 
Britain is lost if Harley dies. 
Harley depends upon your skill, 
Think what you save or what you kill.'^ 

In a 'Dialogue between a Whig and Tory' he 

writes : 

* Resolved to savie the British nation, 
Though French by birth and education.' ^ 

The following are from some lines ' On a Horn : ' 

* Of plenty, thou the emblem fair. 
Adorned by nymphs with all their care, 
I saw thee raised to high renown, 
Supporting half the British crown.* ^ 

In a paraphrase of Horace (Book I. Ode xiv.), in- 
scribed to Ireland (1726), Swift thus writes : 

* 'Twill not avail, when thy strong sides are broke, 
That thy descent is from the British oak, 

Or when your name and family you boast. 
From fleets triumphant o'er the Gallic coast. 
Such was lerne's claim, as just as thine, 
Her sons descended from the British line, 
Her matchless sons, whose valour still remains 
On French records for twenty long campaigns ; 
Yet from an Empress, now a captive grown. 
She saved Britannids rights and lost her own.' 
• • . . 

* Beware, and when you hear the surges roar. 
Avoid the rocks on Britaifis angry shore.' * 

^ Anderson's Poets of Great Britain, vol. ix. p. 19. 

2 Ibid. p. 64. 3 Ibid, p. 72. 4 Ibid, p. 85. 
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In the * Vanity of Human Wishes/ by Dr. Johnson, 
are the following lines : 

* But will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

Sign her foe's doom, or guard her favourite's zeal ? ' 

• ■ • • 

* Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Asia whirled, 
For such the sturdy Roman shook the world. 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine. 
And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine.' 

Matthew Prior gives as the title to one of his short 
pieces, the words, * Ballad on the taking of Namur by 
the King of Great Britain' In these days of English 
provincialism and narrow-mindedness, were a ballad 
of a similar character to be written by a poet, a native 
of England, the chances are presumably ten to one, 
that the words chosen for the title, would be * King of 
England,' and not of * Great Britain.' 

Goldsmith, in * The Traveller,' has the following 
lines : 

' Heavens, how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breast and freedom on each brow, 
How much imlike the sons of Britain now ! 
Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the Western Spring.' 

• • • . 

' That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man and breaks the social tie.' 

Mr. J. R. Green, in his History of the English 
People, also unconsciously bears testimony to the 
thoroughness, with which the proper Imperial nomen- 
clature had been accepted by the people of England 
in the last century. Writing of Sir Robert Walpole's 

E 
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unpopularity previous to the war with Spain, he 
says, ' At home his enemies as3ailed him with a storm 
of abuse. Pope and Johnson alike lent their pens 
to lampoon the Minister. Ballad-singers trolled out 
their rhymes to the crowd on 

" The cur dog of Britain 
And the spaniel of Spain." * ^ 

It will be seen that in these poetical quotations, 
there is not one instance in which the selection of the 
word ' Britain ' instead of * England ' is due to the 
exigencies of the verse or of the rhyme. The word 
' Britain ' is evidently chosen, either carefully and 
deliberately, or as a matter of course, because it is 
the fitting and proper word to be used when the then 
United Kingdom is meant. The English leaders 
in literature as well as in politics, then felt the 
necessity that was incumbent on them, to respect the 
national sentiment of the sister people of Scotland, 
and they wrote and spoke accordingly. 

Passing over the allusions to * Britain ' in the works 
of such poets as Thomson, the author of *The 
Seasons,' and other Scotsmen, I come to Wordsworth. 
In his ode * The General Thanksgiving,' he writes : 

* O Britain / dearer far than Ufe is dear, 

Ifone there be 

Of all thy progeny, 
Who can forget thy prowess,, never more 
Be that ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle or thy torrents roar.' 

It is clear from these extracts which I have given, 

1 Vol. iv. p. 354. . 
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and which might be increased tenfold did space per- 
mit, that the Imperial nomenclature, as agreed to 
and fixed by the Treaty of Union of 1707, was in the 
last century, fairly and generally accepted by the 
English people ; that when they spoke or wrote of the 
strength, the glory, or the dignity of the Empire, they 
spoke and wrote of them as being * British,' and not 
* English ; ' that they regarded * Britain,' and not 
' England,' as the unit of the Empire ; and that in 
truth and in fact, they had come to regard themselves 
as being thoroughly united with the people of Scot- 
land, under the name of the British people. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ireland — Ill-treatment in the last century — The Union of 1801 — 
Further change in the Imperial nomenclature — Its unimportance 
— The Imperial adjective unchanged — Duke of Wellington — His 
attention to national sentiment — and use of the terms, * Great 
Britain ' and * British ' — ^Nelson — His signal to the British fleet — 
The word * England' suggested to Nelson by a bystander- 
Nelson's diary and will — ^Vote of thanks in the House of Lords on 
account of the Waterloo campaign — Exclusive use of the term 

* British ' — The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland — 
Only used on formal occasions — The term * England ' inadmissible 
— Not even included in the style of the Empire — * Great Britain ' 
the governing term — Absurdity and injustice of using the word 

* England ' to represent the Empire — Insulting to Scotland and to 
Ireland. 

When the union of Scotland and England took 
place in 1707, Ireland was a dependency of England, 
so that the union was virtually one of the three 
countries or kingdoms. But, unfortunately, Ireland 
was not represented in the British Parliament. The 
affairs of Ireland were then administered in much 
the same manner as those of Australia were ad- 
ministered in the first half of this century. The 
people of Ireland had no real check upon the admi- 
nistrators ; the Parliament, such as it was, was servile 
and corrupt; arid the result was, that each political 
party in London made Ireland a field for political 
jobbery, where places might be found for their 
favourites or dependants, at the expense of the Irish 

68 
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people. The enrolment of the Irish Volunteers, for 
the defence of the country against invasion, took 
place in 1772, chiefly in Ulster. The threat of those 
sturdy northerners to declare their country independ- 
ent of Britain, if their wrongs were not remedied, at 
last brought about a change. A semi-independent 
Legislature was established in Ireland in 1782, and 
for a time Irish affairs were, subject to a certain con- 
trol by the British Crown, managed by an Irish 
Parliament. That arrangement came to an end at 
the close of last century, wfien the Irish Parliament 
was done away with, and Ireland was incorporated 
with Great Britain, by the Act of Union which was 
signed on the 2d of July 1800. 

The preamble of this Act of Union states, that * in 
order to promote and secure the essential interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate the 
strength, power, and resources of the British Empire, 
it will be advisable to concur in such measures as may 
best tend to unite the two kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland into one kingdom,' etc. The Act is 
essentially an incorporating one. Ireland was to be 
represented in the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
by 100 members, and the style of the three kingdoms 
was to be * The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.' There was thus a change in the style 
of the Empire, and use has been made of this change 
by the new and narrow school of English Imperialists, 
to maintain that it is necessary to style everything 
connected with the Empire * English,' instead of 
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* British/ because it is impossible to use such a term 
as * Great British and Irish,' which they assert would 
otherwise require to be used. I will discuss this 
matter more fully in a subsequent chapter ; but in 
the meantime I may point out that there is no war- 
rant for such an assumption in the official language 
of the period. While the kingdom after the Union 
with Ireland — which, I may remark, contained exactly 
the same component parts as before — became in 
official language, *The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland,' the official adjective remained, 
and still reniains, the same as before. Thus in 1802, 
the year after the Union had begun, the preamble of 
an Act which was passed relating to Duties on Rum, 
refers to the exportation of a certain article *from 
Great Britain to the British Sugar Colonies in the 
West Indies,' and to * ships not of British build.' 
The body of the same Act has also the same words, 
and further refers to 'the British Plantations or 
Colonies in America.' Another Act passed in the 
same year, refers to * the laws relating to the militia 
in that part of Great Britain called England.' 
Another Act of 1802 (cap. xxiv.) speaks in the 
preamble, of * that part of the United Kingdom called 
Great Britain ; ' and in the next line refers to * British- 
built ships.' The same phraseology occurs repeatedly 
in the same Act The next Act of the same year 
(cap. XXV.), refers in clause 44 * to that part of Great 
Britain called England;' and in clause S3 to 'that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland.' 
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It IS clear from these extracts from the Acts passed 
in the year after the Union, or what I may term the 
re-Union, with Ireland had begun, and when the 
official nomenclature had been fairly fixed, that it 
had never been intended to change the adjective 
expressing the Empire. It is also highly probable that 
the term, ' the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,' was merely a recital, which might be used 
like a lengthy title on formal occasions, but was not 
intended to be ordinarily used. The word * British,' 
as expressing that which pertained to the Empire, was 
used in Acts of Parliament after the Union of 1801, 
exactly the same as it was used in 1799, and for 
nearly a century previous. Such an adjective, repre- 
sentative of the Empire, as * Great British and Irish, 
it may safely be said, was never thought of by any 
responsible polftician. No change in the Imperial 
nomenclature, other than that of the formal recital, 
seems to have been mad^, or contemplated. The 
question seems to have excited no attention, and 
apparently was thought of no importance. There 
was no change in the Parliamentary speech of the 
time. Statesmen and politicians after the Union of 
1 801 continued to speak of 'Britain,' or 'Great 
Britain,' and of * British ' interests, ' British ' ships, 
*■ British ' trade, etc., so far as I can see, in exactly 
the same fashion and proportion as they had done 
in the years preceding the Union with Ireland. 

But I will not confine myself to the Parliamentary 
speech of the period. Let me take the despatches of 
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the Duke of Wellington. It is hardly possible to 
refer to a higher authority. That great man had 
more to do with the representatives of the three 
nations which compose the United Kingdom than 
any other public man of the century. He was cool, 
unimpassioned, and not liable to attach too much 
importance to sentiment of any kind — not even to 
national sentiment. But he seldom committed the 
error of styling the troops which he commanded, and 
so often led to victory, as ' EngKsh.' The majority 
of his officers, of course, were natives of England, and 
he himself had been educated in that country. But 
his despatches generally speak of * British ' troops, or 
of * British ' officers, hardly ever of * English.* I do 
not write unreservedly, as I have not thought it neces- 
sary to go over the numerous volumes of Gurwood. 
But I have carefully perused over 200 pages of the 
despatches published in the fifth volume, cover- 
ing a period of about three months — from the 9th 
of May to the 12th of August 181 1. In all the 
despatches of the Duke during that period, he invari- 
ably uses the word * British ' when referring to the 
army, except on one occasion (p. 156), when he 
writes : * Our wounded, etc., are coming about, and we 
shall soon have not less than 60,000 effective men, 
Portuguese and English.' This is the only instance 
in which he uses the term * English ' improperly, while 
he must use the word * British ' nearly, if not quite, 
two hundred times. Not only this, he discriminates 
with nicety in the use of the words * British ' and 
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* English/ showing that he attached importance to 
the correct use of them. Thus in page 66 in this 
volume, in a despatch addressed to Sir Sydney 
Cotton, he says : ' It is desirable that every officer in 
the British cavalry should have at least one English 
horse ; and these horses are to be distributed to the 
officers doing duty with the regiments/ Again 
(p. 156), in a despatch to Lieut-General Graham, 
he says, * The horses to which you refer have been 
sent here by the Government at my request, in order 
to supply the wants of the officers of the cavalry, who 
ought to have each an English horse/ The term 

* English ' is evidently used here specifically, and in 
the same sense as we write of English cutlery, Irish 
linen, or Scotch woollens ; and as the Duke in the 
same sentence speaks of the * British cavalry,' it is a 
fair illustration of the proper manner in which the two 
words should respectively be used. The Duke also, 
on several occasions, complains of the English and 
Portuguese newspapers publishing information, which 
was made use of by the enemy ; but in this case the 
term was a specific one, and was strictly correct. In 
his despatches written in French, he on two occasions 
uses the phrases, Varmde alli^e Anglaise et Porttigaise ; 
but it is well known that the Duke was somewhat 
weak in his French, and probably thought it safer to 
use the word ' Anglaise' than go further afield. 

In writing, during the period I have mentioned, of 

. the country or kingdom which he represented, the 

Duke never uses the word England, except when he 
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writes of some person or some thing, going to or 
coming from England, or of some one being in that 
country. When he writes of the country generally, 
or in language intended to represent the whole king- 
dom, or its power and position as an imperial entity, 
he invariably uses the word 'Britain,* or * Great Britain/ 
Thus in a despatch (p. 157) to the Right Honourable 
H. Wellesley, dated Quinta de S. JoSo, 14th July 
181 1, referring to the policy of Spain, and her rela- 
tions with Great Britain, he uses the term * Great 
Britain ' twenty-one times, in a despatch of three 
pages. Not once is * England * or * English * mentioned. 
The despatch is too long for me to quote in full ; but 
as it is highly desirable that I should give the exact 
words of my authorities as often as I can, so that my 
readers may not have to depend merely on my 
opinion, but can judge from and argue from facts, I 
will quote a portion, as follows : ' When the (Spanish) 
colonies, at least some of them, had manifested an 
inclination to separate from the mother country, it 
was necessary for the British Government to consider, 
not only what Spain could do, but what Great Britain 
could assist Spain in effecting. ... I am afraid 
that it is but too true that if distant colonies choose 
to separate from the mother country, they will effect 
their object ; and at all events it would have been the 
height of madness in these times for Spain to have 
endeavoured by force to prevent such a separation, 
or for Great Britain to have encouraged and aided in 
such an attempt. The conduct which Great Britain 
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ought to have followed was to endeavour, by influence 
and advice, to prevent matters from coming to ex- 
tremities, if possible ; and, at all events, not to direct 
her force to an object which was quite unattainable. 
. . . Great Britain would then have had something to 
mediate upon, and to arrange between the two parties ; 
but under present circumstances there is nothing for 
her to do, excepting to procure the submission of the 
Caraccas and Buenos Ayres ; and if Great Britain 
does not succeed in these impracticable objects, she 
is to aid Spain in forcing their submission. And I 
am supposed to approve of this condition, and to 
think that Great Britain ought to join in this war 
between mother country and colonies!' (pp. 158, 

159.) 
Let me now turn to Nelson, that other mighty 

champion of Britain in the greatest war which she 
has ever waged. Surely he was exclusively for 
England if ever any of her sons were ! There could 
have been no puny sentimentalism in him, whatever 
there may have been in Wellington. Did he not 
hoist as his signal at the battle of Trafalgar, * -Cw^- 
/ji«//- expects that every man will do his duty'? It 
IS, I think, quite true that Nelson was not so careful 
as Wellington was, to avoid giving offence? to the 
national sentiment of Scotchmen or Irishmen. The 
navy was, and is, much more exclusively connected 
with England than the army. All the great dock- 
yards and naval arsenals are in England ; the crews of 
British ships of war are also, more exclusively natives 
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of England, than its proportionate population would 
warrant. Nelson was thus less compelled than Wel- 
lington, by the character of the component parts of 
his command, to study national susceptibilities and 
national sentiment His genius was also of a narrower 
range than that of Wellington. The signal to the fleet 
on the day of Trafalgar owed, however, its exclusive 
reference to 'England,' not to any national bias or 
bigotry of Nelson, but to his acceptance, on the impulse 
of the moment, of a suggestion of one of his officers. 
*At 11.30 A.M.,* says James, 'the Victory made the 
signal for the British fleet to prepare to anchor at the 
close of the day. This done, no other signal seemed 
wanting, when Lord Nelson remarked that he must 
give the fleet something by way of a fillip. After 
musing a while, he said, " Suppose we telegraph that 
'Nelson expects every man to do his duty.'" The 
officer whom he was then addressing, suggested 
whether it would not be better, " England expects,' 
etc. Lord Nelson rapturously excjaimed, " Certainly, 
certainly."'^ It is true that Nelson accepted the 
suggestion of 'England,' and did not change it to 
* Britain ;' but this was probably .due to the exigencies 
of the signal code, which certainly contained the word 
' England,' and most likely did not contain the word 
' Britain,' or ' Great Britain.' Thus in the same 
message, it is well known that the word 'expects* 
was substituted for the word ' confides,' owing to the 
fact that, while the word ' expects ' was in the code, the 

^ James's Naval History^ vol. iii. p. 392. 
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word 'confides' was not, and would have had to be spelt 
letter by letter. The signal code was compiled strictly 
for the wants of the fleet ; and though the fleet might 
have to touch at the ports of Ireland and Scotland, 
as well as those of England, and the two former 
countries were no doubt included in the code ; yet it 
is highly probable, as I have said, that the term * Great 
Britain ' was not in the code at all, and that this was 
known to Nelson. The signal-code, it may be 
supposed, did not include history in its range. How- 
ever this may be, the Irish sailor's retort, that * Old 
Ireland did not need to tell her boys to do their duty 
when the enemy was in sight,' is perhaps the best 
answer to the exclusive nationalism of the famous 
signal. 

Nelson, however, was not the narrow nationalist 
that his famous signal might lead the reader of history 
to expect. In his private diary, written just before 
the battle of Trafalgar, on the morning of the 21st of 
October 1805, is the following : — 

* May the great God whom I worship grant to my 
country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a 
great and glorious victory ; and may no misconduct 
in any one tarnish it ; and may humanity after victory 
be the predominant feature in the " British" fleet' ^ 

Again, in the codicil to his will, recommending 
Lady Hamilton to the care of the Government, there 
is the following : — * Secondly, the "British" fleet under 

* Despatches and Liters of Lord Nelson^ by Sir H. Nicolas, vol. vii. 
p. 139- 
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my command could never have returned the second 
time to Egypt had not Lady Hamilton's influence 
with the Queen of Naples caused letters to be wrote 
to the Governor of Syracuse, that he was to encourage 
the fleet being supplied with everything should they 
put into any port in Sicily/^ 

After the battle of Waterloo the two Houses of 
Parliament agreed to move a vote of thanks to the 
Duke of Wellington, Prince Bliicher, and the allied 
armies, for their services during the campaign of i8i 5. 
In the House of Lords, the resolution was moved by 
Earl Bathurst, who in the course of his speech said, 
* The French were met with a resolution and firmness 
in which the British forces were not outrivalled by 
those of any nation. . . . Towards the close of the 
day, Buonaparte himself, at the head of his guards, 
made a desperate charge upon the British guards, 
and the British guards instantly overthrew the French/ 
In the resolution are the words, * whereby the military 
glory of the British nation has been exalted.' The 
words * England ' or * English ' are not once mentioned 
in the moving or seconding of the motion, or in the 
motion itself. 

It is evident from these quotations— especially 
the last — that the words 'Britain,' and * Great Britain/ 
as representing the Empire, and the word * British ' 
as representing that pertaining to the Empire, were 
still used as the official expressions after the union 

^ Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson^ by Sir H. Nicolas, vol. vii. 
p. 141. 
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with Ireland, as they had been before that union. 
The words, 'The United Kingdom,' and * Ireland,' 
were merely used in the way of recital on the most 
formal occasions ; as when a nobleman receives a vote 
of thanks from Parliament, or has a new title con- 
ferred upon him, all his titles are given at length. 
Thus when the Duke of Wellington received the 
thanks of the House of Lords in 1814 for his great 
public services in Spain, Portugal, etc., the Lord 
Chancellor addressed him as *My Lord, Baron 
Douro of Wellesley, Viscount Wellington of Talavera 
and Wellington, Earl of Wellington, Marquis Douro 
and Wellington, Duke of Wellington, — I have received 
the commands of this House,' etc. (Gurwood, vol. vii. 
p. 524). But though all these titles had been con- 
ferred on the Duke, no reasonable being can or will 
maintain, that when spoken of, or written about, any 
other title than that of the Duke of Wellington was 
required. Were it otherwise, mankind would be 
slaves to pedantry. Equally unnecessary, then, is it 
to require, that because in the Act of Union of 1800, 
the term officially used to represent the three king- 
doms is, * The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,' we should, in speaking or writing of the 
Empire, continue to use this complete official nomen- 
clature. All that is fairly required, is that for general 
use we should use the leading term * Great Britain.' 
This is the term which governs the whole, inasmuch 
as it is the term from which springs the adjective 
* British,' which expresses the whole Empire. To say 
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that we must use the word 'England,' because we 
cannot use for ordinary purposes the lengthy term 
'Great Britain and Ireland/ is inadmissible and 
absurd. In the first place, the word * England ' has 
no connection with the style of the Empire, being 
strictly and specially omitted by an international 
treaty ; and in the second place, if it be said that 
* Great Britain ' does not include Ireland, it does not 
improve the position to use a term which not only 
excludes Ireland, but Scotland also ; which moreover 
is not a unit of the Imperial nomenclature, and which 
is objectionable and insulting to Ireland and to 
Scotland ; because tp the one, it is a name significant 
of conquest and of oppression, and to the other, of 
long-attempted conquest, and of centuries of bitter 
enmity. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The wisdom of the union of England and Scotland — The United King- 
dom after Waterloo, the leading country in the world — Change of 
treatment of Scotland by England during last half century — Scot- 
land now regarded as a province of England — The danger of such 
a policy. 

I HAVE now dealt with a period of time, subsequent 
to the Union of 1707, extending over more than a 
century. I have shown that during that long period, 
the people of England, through their representatives 
in Parliament, fairly carried out the terms of the first 
Article of the Union. They felt that to England the 
Union had been of incalculable importance ; that all 
the evils she had feared of a loss of trade through the 
competition of the Scotch, had been illusory, and that 
the advantages of the Union had been even greater 
to England than to Scotland. The wisdom of the 
statesmen of England and of Scotland, who in despite 
of national prejudice and of religious bigotry had 
carried out the Union, had been amply justified by 
the great and glorious result. At the close of the 
Waterloo campaig^n, Great Britain was without ques- 
tion the foremost nation of the world. And equally 
without question, that proud position had only been 
attained through the then hearty union of two at 

F 
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least of the three kingdoms, and the silent acquies- 
cence of the third. Had Scotland been treated by 
England during the eighteenth century, as Ireland 
was treated, in all probability for a number of years, 
London would have been the seat of a French 
prefect; and the inviolability of the island, which 
foolish praters now claim to have been solely the 
work of England and of Englishmen, would most pro- 
bably have been disturbed by the first Napoleon in 
a very rude and relentless fashion. 

The cordiality of the Union between England and 
Scotland — priceless as have been its results to both 
— was established and maintained, during the last 
century and a portion of this, by a variety of causes, 
all of which do not now possess the same force and 
form as formerly. It is necessary that I should 
describe these causes ; that I should show how some 
have lost their potaicy, and have been replaced by 
influences which tend not towards a friendly union, 
but towards an aggressive and an unfriendly one ; 
that the old feeling between the two peoples, which 
led to such inestimable blessings to both, is gradually 
being displaced ; that the feeling of equality and of 
fair-play, formerly exhibited by the English towards 
the Scotch, is being replaced by a spirit of unfair- 
ness, afid by an assumption of superiority, which, 
if not checked, may ere long lead to serious dis- 
content; that, in fact, th« unjust, aggressive, and 
hateful spirit, which so many Englishmen have so 
long displayed towards Ireland, and which has had 
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• 

such evil consequences, is now being shown, though 
not, of course, in so offensive a manner, towards 
Scotland. Towards Scotland, it is chiefly confined to 
questions of national sentiment and of national 
honour ; towards Ireland it unfortunately has gone 
much further. The spirit of English rapacity which 
was formerly let loose in Ireland — which destroyed 
Irish trade, and filled Ireland with greedy Eng- 
lish and Anglo- Irish place-hunters, — has fortunately 
been stopped ; but in matters of national sentinient, 
as much intolerance is displayed towards Ireland as 
formerly; and unfortunately the same spirit is now 
also being extended to Scotland. 



CHAPTER XII. 

9 

Reasons why England desired union with Scotiand-^Fear of the * 
Jacobites and civil war — English greed and Scottish pride the 
chief obstacles to the union — The Scottish anticipations well 
founded — The precautions taken by Scotland effectual in last 
century — The Articles of Union for protection of Scottish national , 

sentiment now being disregarded by the English — 'England' ' 

considered greater than 'Britain' — National sentiment not con- I 

fined to England — Delusion in England on this point. 

The chief reason which influenced the English 
statesmen of the beginning of the last century, in their 

endeavours to effect a union with Scotland, was the , 

I 

fear of a Jacobite succession to the throne of Scotland 
after the death of Queen Anne. This would have 
emboldened the Jacobite party in England, and would 
have led ere long to a war with Scotland, and per- 
haps, to a civil war in England. The country had 
suffered so much in the seventeenth century from 
intestine divisions, that it was felt to be of paramount . 
importance to come to a friendly arrangement with 
Scotland for an incorporating union, and thus close 
the door, as it were, to Jacobite intrigues. The 
statesmen of both countries also foresaw, that were 
they united, they would acquire a new importance, 
and would quickly attain a leading, if not the chief 
position among the great powers of the world. The 
principal difficulty the English statesmen had to 
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contend with, on the part of the people of England, 
was the greed of the English trading classes ; the 
chief difficulty of the Scottish statesmen, was the 
national pride of the Scottish people. The English 
trading classes feared that their profits would be 
greatly lessened, were the Scotch allowed to share in 
their trade. The Scottish people feared that if they 
gave up their separate nationality, they would be 
treated, not as a brave and independent nation, which 
had joined a more powerful neighbour on equal terms, 
but as a mere dependency, or as a conquered and 
subject kingdom. It was this fear which made them 
insist, as a sine qua notiy that the style of the new 
kingdom should be changed ; that the new style 
should not be * England,' or even ' England and Scot- 
land,' but * Great Britain.' The progress of events has 
long ago proved that the fear of the English traders, 
that their commerce * would be abridged ' by the com- 
petition of the Scotch, was quite unfounded. That 
competition has proved to be, not a narrowing influence, 
but a stimulating and a strengthening one. The 
fears of the Scottish people, on the other hand, seem 
to have had a sounder foundation. The precautions 
they took to preserve their national honour by the 
Articles of the Union, which I have already quoted, 
were effective enough, as I have shown, for upwards 
of a century, and they still have force in the formal 
diplomatic phraseology of the Government ; but in 
England during the last thirty or forty years, a great 
change has taken place in Parliament, in the press, 
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and especially in historical literature. In these three 
great outlets of public expression, it is not too much 
to say, that the first Article of the Union of 1707 is 
treated as if it were null and void. Responsible 
editors, learned professors and historians, and grave 
and thoughtful statesmen, speak and write of * Eng- 
land' as being Great Britain, and of 'English' as 
embracing all things British ; not in the sense merely 
that the one is the same as the other — that would be 
absurd enough, — but in the sense that * England * 
and ' English ' are the correct terms, and * Great 
Britain' and * British' are wrong ones. In fact the 
national vanity of a few, and the national ignorance 
and thoughtlessness of the many, have brought us to 
this point, that we are being daily taught that Eng- 
land is greater than Britain, and that a part is not 
merely equal to, but is even greater than the whole. 

It is generally assumed by English people that this 
change in the Imperial .nomenclature is quite imma- 
terial; that it is all the same whether the words 
* English ' or * British ' are used ; that the use of the 
term ' English ' is quite agreeable to the Scottish 
and to the Irish people ; and, moreover, that if it is 
not, it is at least inevitable. In reply, it may be 
urged that if national sentiment is a figment, or if, 
by some strange ethnological freak, it is within these 
islands restricted to the people of England, and does 
not extend to those of Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, 
then, perhaps, the question may be regarded as an 
unimportant one. But that it is not immaterial, many 
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statesmen, natives of England, have ere this found 
out, when addressing audiences in Scotland. That 
this question has not excited so much notice in Ireland, 
may be true ; but if so, it is only because the Irish 
material wrongs have been of so great and so serious 
a character, that their removal has perforce been 
placed in the foreground. When these material' 
wrongs are thoroughly remedied, it will then, I think, 
be found that the national sentiment of the Irish ' 
people will also have to be considered ; otherwise 
Ireland will still remain, and will rightly remain, a 
discontented, if not a disaffected, portion of the British 
Empire. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Scottish national sentiment in last century defended by Scottish Par- 
Uamentary representatives — ^Not so now — Reasons why — Scottish 
gentry now thoroughly Anglicised — National sentiment — Its im- 
portance and value to the Empire — ^A source of strength and not 
of weakness — Rivalry of Scotland with England a benefit to the 
Empire — That, of Ireland not so, because of the ill-treatment of 
Ireland — Members of Parliament — Their duty to the Empire and 
to their Aative country — The United Kingdom composed of seve- 
ral nationalities — Necessity of respecting the national sentiment of 
all of them — Neglect of this by England — Scottish national senti- 
ment more respected in the United States than in England-— 
British ships in New York, and ' English ' ships in London — No 
' English ' ships or ' English * flags. 

It can be by no means an easy matter to induce 
a powerful nation to change its nomenclature, and to 
continue its historical career under a new name. Yet 
the facts I have already adduced, show that for up- 
wards of a century after the Union of I707, the new 
nomenclature was, on the whole, fairly and generally 
accepted by the people of England. The wisdom 
of English statesmen induced them to accept the 
change, and the fears of the people — ^their dread of 
civil war with all its horrors — forced them to lay 
aside their national prejudice, and to follow more or 
less cheerfully, the lead of their statesmen. In 
Parliament, the Scottish members, who were during 
all last century racy of the soil, were always ready 
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to resent any undue departure from the stipulation 
of the first Article of the Union ; and it is curious to 
remark, despite the intense national bigotry and an- 
tagonism of the time, how little ground of complaint 
they had on this score. Though few in number, 
they were intensely national, and were not afraid to 
speak out boldly, when they thought that there was 
any interference with the rights, or with the honour 
of their country. But gradually, a great change has 
taken place in the character of Scottish representa- 
tion. In the last century it was, as I have said, 
intensely national — made still more so, of course, by 
the national jealousy and antipathy then so common 
in England, — ^but in the last half-century, Scotland 
has been largely represented by members, who have 
been Scottish merely in name; who have borne 
Scottish titles, and have been members of old 
Scottish families, but who have been educated in 
England, have been born and brought up in England, 
and who in many cases call themselves ' Englishmen.' 
Many of these members have been excellent in their 
way ; have been able and vigorous, and have often 
done the State good service ; but in one important 
part of their duty — the preservation of the national 
honour of Scotland, as stipulated for in the Union — 
they have been useless, and indeed worse than use- 
less. National sentiment is a plant of a most delicate 
character : it can only be properly reared in its 
native soil and in its native air. Rear it in another 
climate and in another land, and you lose its peculiar 
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aroma — that which gives it distinctiveness and value. 
Now I maintain that this national distinctiveness — 
whether it be English, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh — is, in 
a great composite Empire like ours, a valuable and 
important element of national strength, so long as it 
works in harmony with the general interests of the 
Empire. It then forms a stimulus to - national 
exertion. One people tries to excel the others, in 
various departments of national life — it may be in 
commerce, in literature, or in war, — and the friendly 
rivalry thus exhibited, proves not only healthy 
and invigorating to the competitors, but adds to 
the power and glory of the united peoples. No 
Englishman can maintain that the rivalry of Scot- 
land with England has not been of this wholesome 
and life-giving character; that the history of Great 
Britain since the Union has not been richer and 
better, from the fact that Scotland entered into the 
Union as a free and independent nation, preserving 
her national honour and her national rights, in all 
that was necessary for her dignity and self-respect. 
Nor can it well be denied, that had Ireland about 
the same time been united with England^ on equally 
favourable terms, it would have been of incalculable 
benefit to the more powerful kingdom, and that the 
united peoples would thus have avoided many of the 
dangers and difficulties from which the Empire is 
now suffering, and from which, even if the wrongs be 
remedied, it is likely to suffer for probably another 
generation. 



Duties of Members of Parliament. 9 1 

It will perhaps be said that I take a narrow view of 
the duty of the Parliamentary representatives of Scot- 
land : that if they are in a general sense good members 
of the House of Commons, and act cordially with the 
members for England, and as if they were also 
members for English constituencies, they must be 
deemed to be good members of Parliament, as Eng- 
land IS by far the most important portion of the 
Empire. This, in my opinion, is dealing with a false 
issue. A member of Parliament has two distinct 
spheres of duty. He has to perform his duty as an 
Imperial representative ; to see that the interests, not 
only of the United Kingdom, but of the British 
Empire, are not injured or interfered with by foreign 
nations ; and in fact to maintain the interests, the in- 
tegrity, and the honour of the Empire. These may be 
said to be the external or Imperial duties of a member 
of Parliament. But besides these important Parlia- 
• mentary functions, there are others, not so imposing 
perhaps, but in reality more general, more pressing, 
and in reality more important, viz., the great field 
of internal politics. In this field local interests 
come into play, and still more strongly, national 
interests and national feelings. For it must not be 
forgotten, that the United Kingdom is not a con- 
geries of homogeneous provinces or states, like 
France or the United States of America. That it 
is so, and that the Empire consists merely of Eng- 
land and its provinces and dependencies, is the 
theory on which the new school of Anglo-maniacs 
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bases its action ; but such a theory is utterly false 
and misleading. The United Kingdom is like the 
Empire of Austria, or the Empire of Germany, — a 
state composed of several nationalities ; and though 
* England is infinitely the most powerful of these, the 
others have rights and feelings which ought to be 
respected by her, as scrupulously as Prussia respects 
those of the minor states of Germany. Were 
Prussia to insist on * Prussifying ' her minor sister 
states in Germany, instead of working cordially with 
them to form a united Germany, it might safely be pre- 
dicted that the German Empire would not be a very 
durable political entity. The position of the United 
Kingdom is, of course, much safer in many ways ; 
but there can be no doubt, that were England to make 
use of her superior power and influence, to coerce 
the people of Scotland into becoming thoroughly a 
portion of England ; to make, for instance, the laws of 
Scotland the same as those of England ; to make the 
Church of Scotland the same as the Church of Eng- 
land ; and to say that the institutions of England shall 
prevail in Scotland, and Scotland be known as, and 
become merely a part of England, there would 
ere long be as much discontent and disaffection in 
Scotland as there is in Ireland, and the unity of the 
Empire would be seriously endangered. It may be 
said that there is not the slightest fear of England 
making any attempt to interfere with the peculiar 
institutions of Scotland. This is quite true, because 
on this head the attention of the Scottish people 
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would be at once awakened, and a serious and deter- 
mined resistance would at once begin. But in the 
matter of national sentiment ; in the question of the 
Imperial nomenclature, for example, the rights of 
Scotland and of Ireland are being steadily and per- 
sistently ignored ; and it is already the policy of a 
new school of English publicists, to regard England 
as the sole and supreme representative of the Em- 
pire, and to treat Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as 
mere dependencies of their more powerful neighbour. 
Because no attempt has been made to interfere 
with the laws or the religion of Scotland, and because 
no complaint has been made by the Scottish repre- 
sentatives, of any interference with the national honour 
of the Scottish people, it must not be inferred by 
that portion of the people of England who wish to 
act fairly to Scotland in such a matter — and this I 
am sure is by far the greater portion of the people of 
England — that there is no substantial ground of 
complaint. In the present Parliament, I estimate 
that about one-half of the Scottish representatives 
have been educated in England ; and that in the 
Parliaments of twenty and thirty years back, this 
proportion was greatly exceeded. The Scottish 
representatives in the House of Commons, until the 
last two Parliaments, were chosen chiefly from among 
the Scottish gentry and aristocracy, and for the 
greater part of this century, the boys of that section 
of the Scottish people have been almost entirely 
educated at the public schools of England. These 
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schools have no doubt many excellencies ; but among 
these, I fancy a respect for the national sentiment of 
young Scotch or Irish boys is not strongly inculcated, 
and cannot fairly be included as a part of the 
curriculum. The result, there can be little doubt, 
IS that nearly all the Scotch and Irish boys who 
are educated at these schools become Anglicised, 
and thus, should they enter Parliament, become 
unfitted to sympathise with, or to understand 
their countrymen, when they express annoyance 
at the Anglicisation of ever3rthing Imperial and 
British. Scotch or Irish representatives so trained, 
feel disposed to look upon such an exhibition of 
national feeling as unnecessary, and even provincial ; 
and this view is of course fostered by all their 
surroundings in after life, which are generally exclu- 
sively English. Thus we have a very large propor- 
tion of the Scottish representatives in Parliament, 
separated by their education and mode of life from 
the national feeling of their countrymen, and indis- 
posed or unwilling, in such regard, to appear as 
assertors of Scottish rights or Scottish feeling, when 
these are being ignored by Englishmen. The 
Scottish people are thus deprived of their champions of 
national sentiment in the only place where champion- 
ship is necessary, or can be effective. In Scotland, 
when an English politician at a public meeting ignores 
Scottish national feeling, by speaking of things 
Imperial as being * English,' he generally gets cor- 
rected, and then lamely apologises, by saying that in 
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using the words * England ' and * English ' in an 
Imperial sense, he meant to include Scotland. But 
corrections of this sort made in Scotland, though 
useful as showing Scottish feeling, are utterly ineffec- 
tive as a remedy for the wrong. The seat of the evil 
is England ; where in the press, in literature, in official 
circles, and in Parliament, the offence is being com- 
mitted, day by day, and year by year, in an increas- 
ing ratio. And this, the people of Scotland do 
not see or hear of, except in a limited way. If they 
visit the capital of the Empire, they find themselves 
treated more as foreigners than as fellow-citizens, in 
everything relating to their national sentiment or their 
national honour. It is not too much to say, that in 
New York, or in any other part of the United States, 
a native of Scotland finds his national sentiment 
treated with more respect and more fairness, than he 
does in London, or in any city in Southern England. 
In New York, if in passing along the busy and crowded 
quays, he points to one of the magnificent steamships 
which visit that port from Liverpool or Glasgow, and 
asks a native-born American citizen to what country 
it belongs, and what flag it is flying, it is ten to one 
that the reply will be, that it is a British ship, and 
that it is flying the British flag. If in London the 
same question were to be asked — ^say of a steamship 
built, owned, and registered in Glasgow — it is ten, 
twenty, perhaps fifty to one, the reply will be, that 
it is an ' English ' ship, and that the flag it is flying 
is the 'English* flag. And this, despite the fact. 
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that even though the ship has been built, owned, 
and registered in the port of London, she cannot 
be legally or properly described as an 'English' 
ship ; and that if such a thing exists as the ' English ' 
flag, it is only to be found in a museum of 
antiquities. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Anglicisation of Scottish gentry and Scottish members — Effect of this 
upon English gentry and English members — National character 
necessarily delineated with broad outlines — The English character 
— ^John Bull — Varieties of his character — Causes of such variety — 
How John Bull is sometimes misrepresented by * John Bully * — 
British policy abroad — British Jingoism — Its rejection by the 
country — Adoption by some Englishmen of a policy of internal 
'Jingoism,' or Anglo-Jingoism — Its object — Its policy based on 
bluster and love of domination — Not the policy of John Bull, but 
of * John Bully. ' 

The Anglicisation of Scottish Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives began shortly after the close of the great 
war with France in 1815. About that time the 
communication between England and Scotland 
greatly increased, partly by the improvement of the 
roads, and partly by the introduction of steam 
navigation. Edinburgh gradually ceased to be the 
residence of the Scottish gentry and nobility, who 
more and more began to make London their head- 
quarters. This social change had made great pro- 
gress before the introduction of railways, but that 
event hastened the change, and it may be said, that 
for the last thirty or forty years, a great portion of 
the Scottish gentry, and nearly all the Scottish 
aristocracy, have become more English than Scottish 
in their education, training, and national feeling. 

G 
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This change of character in the class that, until lately, 
supplied probably four-fifths of the Scottish Parlia- 
mentary representatives, insensibly brought about 
another change. As English members of the House 
of Commons gradually found out that their Scottish 
fellow-members were as English in feeling as they 
themselves ; and that they also had been educated at 
Eton, or Harrow, or some of the other great public 
schools of England, the objection and the restraint 
which good-feeling and national courtesy had 
formerly imposed upon the general use of the words 
' England ' and * English,' when referring to the 
Empire, were gradually removed. English members 
insensibly began to use in Parliament the same 
phraseology which they used in society, or which 
they had used in their school and college life. 
Among school-boys or undergraduates, such distinc- 
tions as to speak of the * English ' Church, and of the 
' British ' fleet, of * English ' laws, and of the ' British ' 
army, would not be thought of, unless attention 
were drawn to the point by their teachers or tutors. 
If we may judge by the literature and by the Parlia- 
mentary speech of last centurj'', and of the earlier 
part of this, such a distinction seems then to 
have been fairly well attended to in the English 
public schools and Universities. That it is quite 
otherwise now, I shall by and bye sufficiently prove. 
But before doing so, I will point out what I believe 
to be, if not i!ti^fons et origo mali^ at least a strongly 
accelerating cause. 
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Nations, like individuals, have their distinctive 
characters. In delineating the general character of a 
people, we must not use a fine brush ; we cannot 
descend to minute touches, but must deal with broad 
and striking effects. We must judge from the result 
of a long series of years, and must regard centuries, 
or half-centuries, in the history of a nation, as we 
would years in the life of a man. Kven when 
judging thus broadly of the character of a people, we 
must subject ourselves to still further limitations. 
We must, in the first place, make sure that the trait, 
which we deem to be a national one, is not only a 
permanent trait, but one which comes from the heart 
or body of the nation ; that it is, in fact, not the 
expression of feeling of a narrow class, or the merely 
giving vent to a passing national humour: but the 
broad outcome of the working of the national mind, 
when exhibited through successive generations, or 
when stirred by some great cause which moves the 
nation to its very depths. 

The national character of the English people has 
been drawn by many pens ; by many friendly, and by 
not a few unfriendly ; but, on the whole, the result 
may be said to be a highly favourable one. The 
portrait of John Bull as it is generally presented, is 
probably as near the truth as can fairly be expected 
of any national portrait. In the sturdy yeoman, 
who is supposed to be the typical representative of 
Englishmen, we find a character that, with true 
national bluntness, is depicted with his faults and 
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failings, as well as his virtues. Honest, outspoken, 
brave, and manly ; fond of his family, his church, and 
his country ; tenacious of his own rights, but apt to 
overlook the rights of others, unless they are strongly 
presented or vigorously defended — and this, not from 
a want of fairness, but from a slowness of perception, 
and from an idea that what is not contended for, or 
' stood up ' for, is not thought of much value ; full of 
national pride and national sentiment; but apt, for 
the same reason, to be regardless of such feelings in 
other nations, unless they are strong or dangerous ; 
full of sympathy for a weak people, when fighting 
bravely and desperately against a much stronger 
one, but at other times only too ready to sneer at and 
despise a weak nation or a weak cause. Such, 
broadly speaking, are the characteristics of the typical 
Englishman. The darker shades that are here 
depicted are due to the complexity of a national 
portrait. In some of the developments of national 
character, it is the trading interest that asserts itself, 
and, when this is the case, selfishness is apt to become 
the prominent feature ; in others it may be, that it is 
the ecclesiastical, or the landed interest that comes 
to the front, when we shall then most probably find 
a display either of intolerance or of arrogance. In 
all national characters, we thus find underlying many 
of the higher traits, the selfish ones ; under the noble 
qualities, the ignoble ones. It is owing to this, that 
we find so much diversity in the estimate of national 
character. In every nation there are times and 
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opportunities when the higher national qualities are 
dormant, and when the lower qualities are allowed to 
give tone and substance to the national life. England 
is not free from such times of weakness and of base 
presentment. Too often in the treatment of Ireland, 
for instance, has the conduct of England been utterly- 
selfish and unjust ; too often have gibes and sneers, 
and insolence and injustice, instead of justice and 
sympathy, been the messages that have been sent 
across the Irish Channel to a sister people. When 
such has been the attitude in quiet times, of the 
English people towards the Irish, the offensiveness 
has seldom been the act of the English people as a 
whole ; it has generally been the action of a noisy and 
active minority, stimulated by class interest or by 
religious prejudice. Under such influences, all nations 
are liable to act ignobly and unworthily ; and when 
the English people are so acted upon, they are no 
better than their neighbours ; they become blustering, 
domineering, and unjust. John Bull, in fact, then 
becomes * John Bully.' England, indeed, it may belaid, 
has too often spoken, especially to Ireland, not with 
the voice of bluff, honest John Bull ; but with the voice 
of domineering, truculent, and insolent * John Bully ' ! 
A few years ago, when the last Conservative Min- 
istry was in power, the British Government was 
severely censured by a very large party in this 
country for its meddling and domineering policy 
abroad. It was said that the country was being 
disgraced by the unfair and unjust action, which the 
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Government had taken in Afghanistan and in South 
Africa, and in the policy it had pursued towards 
Russia. That policy was termed the policy of 
* Jingoism/ and under that title it was made the 
subject of much animadversion, and of many severe 
and bitter reproaches. In South Africa, the policy 
pursued by Sir Bartle Frere was described by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Freeman as the policy of a * prancing 
Proconsul ;' and generally, the policy of the Govern^ 
ment towards other countries, and especially towards 
weak and dependent countries, was denounced as 
aggressive, bullying, and unjust, and as a policy 
which it behoved every citizen who valued the honour 
and the good name of the country to rise and oppose 
to the uttermost. I wish in this publication to avoid 
party politics as much as possible, and I pass no 
opinion, either one way or the other, on the rightness 
or wrongness of the policy then adopted by the 
Government or by the Opposition. I simply state 
the facts of the case as fairly as I can, as they have 
an intimate connection with my argument. 

The appeal of the Opposition to the country, it is 
well known, was successful ; the Conservative Ministry 
was defeated at the last general election by a very 
great majority, and Mr. Gladstone came into power 
in place of Lord Beaconsfield. If it be possible that 
a moral can be drawn from the troubled field of 
politics, presumably it may be drawn from the decisive 
result of that appeal to the people ; and that moral 
would surely be, that in future the policy of the 
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Empire in dealing with other nations should be one of 
fairness, of gentleness, and of high-mindedness ; and 
that no unfair advantage should be taken of the great 
strength of the Empire to deal unjustly, or even 
harshly, with other and weaker powers. Even a risk 
should be run of injury to Imperial interests, rather 
than offence should be given to the * just susceptibili- 
ties ' of other peoples, whether small or great — 
whether to the petty republic of the Transvaal, or 
to the great and powerful republic of France. 

These are high and beneficent sentiments ; but if 
they involve a policy which it is right should be 
observed towards foreign peoples, it is surely at least 
equally right that such a policy should be observed 
within the confines of the United Kingdom. If it be 
right that the British people should be more than 
just towards the Boers of the Transvaal ; or say 
towards France, as represented by a rather greedy 
and monopolising commercial company, which has 
cut — chiefly at the expense of Egypt — the Suez 
Canal ; surely it is also right, that one portion of the 
British people should be at least just towards 
another portion ; that no advantage, for example, 
should be taken of the superior voting power of 
England in the British Parliament,' to be unjust to- 
wards Wales, or Scotland, or Ireland ; still more, that 
no advantage should be taken by England, to ignore 
a great and important international treaty — the Act of 
Union with Scotland — because she has now the power 
and the position to do so. Charity, we are told, ought 
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to begin at home. Still more strongly, still more 
powerfully, may it be urged that justice should also 
begin in the same place. If this axiom be admitted 
— and who shall venture to deny it } — the English 
people will have much to alter in their conduct 
towards their sister peoples of the United Kingdom. 
While they have been repudiating in their conduct 
towards foreign nations, the policy — so-called — of 
* Jingoism,' they have lately been adopting, more and 
more, and year by year, through a powerful and 
active minority, a policy of domestic * Jingoism.' 
The members of this minority have been acting 
as if 'England' were the only country, whose 
national sentiment ought to be considered in the 
conduct of the affairs of the United Kingdom. 
They openly avow, that, in speaking of everything 
connected with the Empire as 'English,' they are 
acting quite within the facts and the rights of the 
position. The national sentiment of Ireland, they 
say, ought not to be considered ; for is not Ireland 
disloyal.^ conveniently forgetting that their own 
conduct, and that of their predecessors in ruder times, 
have been the chief causes of that disloyalty. The 
national sentiment of Scotland they quietly ignore, 
on the self-assumed plea that the people of Scotland 
are the same race as the people of England ; and if 
they are not, or if the people of Scotland object to 
such treatment, what matters it? They are only 
one to seven, as compared with the people of 
England, and it is thus quite safe to disregard their 
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complaints, and to laugh at their dissatisfaction and 
discontent. They ought to be proud to be regarded 
as Englishmen — as members of the great * Imperial 
race/ to whom they were for centuries * vassals/ 
according to the great modern historian, Professor 
E. A. Freeman ; and if they do not choose to be so 
termed, let them fume and fret, for they can do no 
harm. Such are the views, and such is the policy, 
now advocated by an able and active school of 
Englishmen ; and it is moreover a policy which is 
thoughtlessly aided, and unconsciously followed, by 
a large body of the English people, who have no 
sympathy with its aims, and who will repudiate its 
policy, so soon as they thoroughly understand its 
purport. Such a policy is based on principles of a 
low and degrading kind. The so-called * Jingoism' 
of the Beaconsfield period — what may be termed 
* British Jingoism ' — could at least plead, that if it was 
aggressive, it was aggressive against the foreign 
enemies, real or supposed, of the Empire : that its 
only aim was to make the Empire feared and respected 
abroad. But this policy of internal 'Jingoism/ or 
what may properly be called * Anglo- Jingoism/ is a 
policy which consists of one portion of the United 
Kingdom — England — becoming aggressive towards 
its sister nationalities, Scotland and Ireland. It is a 
policy based not upon right or justice, but on mere 
bluster, and on the love of domination arising from a 
superiority of numbers. It is, as I have said, not the 
policy of 'John Bull,' wishing to live happily and 
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peacefully with his two partners, Patrick and Alex- 
ander; but the policy of his wretched counterfeit 
* John Bully/ who goes blustering about in a loud and 
domineering way, talking grandly of ^my business,' 
and * my firm,* * my ships,' and * my agents,' and trying 
to make the world believe that he is the only partner 
in the great firm of which he is the head, and that 
the two so-called junior partners are simply his 
servants or agents. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Shortcomings of the Scottish members of Parliament — Advantage 
taken of such by English members — Scotland at the Union made 
great sacrifices — These were conditional that England changed 
her name — Great Britain was to be the future name of the two 
kingdoms — An English party trying now to repudiate this agree- 
ment 

To what then or to whom, it will be asked, do I 
attribute the change, which has largely taken 
place in the Imperial nomenclature? This is 
a question which a little consideration will show 
cannot be answered with precision. A change of 
this kind is, like nearly all changes in national 
opinion, slow and imperceptible. Like the growth of 
a youth, it is evident enough when taken notice of at 
widely different intervals, though it may not be 
apparent to the daily observer. Let any fair-minded 
Englishman carefully read the evidence I have 
already adduced, of the common use of the words 
* Britain ' and * British ' in the literature of the last 
century, and especially note the discrimination which 
was often exercised, in using correctly and in their 
proper collocation, the words * British' and ' English ;* 
let him then contrast this nicety and care, with the 
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ignorance and negligence with which these words are 
now generally used, by almost every speaker and every 
writer in England, and he will at once admit that there 
has come about, so far as England is concerned, a great 
and striking change in the Imperial nomenclature. 
I have pointed out what I believe to be one cause of 
this change — the almost complete Anglicisation of 
the Scottish aristocracy and gentry. Through this, 
the Scottish people have lost the chief if not the only 
check, in which they have hitherto trusted, against 
the perversion or nullification of the first and most 
important Article of the Union. They have naturally 
trusted in their Parliamentary representatives to 
defend the national honour in this respect ; and the 
majority of their Parliamentary representatives, 
having been for the last half-century more English 
than Scottish in their education and training, the 
defence as a matter of course has naturally been 
neglected. How could so-called Scottish Parliament- 
ary representatives, who had probably been born in 
London, and still more probably educated at Eton 
or Harrow, or some of the other public schools of 
England, be expected in Parliament or in society, 
to object to, or to resent the use of the words 

* England ' and * English,' for the words * Britain ' or 

* Great Britain* and * British'.^ In the last century 
it was quite different. Duelling was then in vogue, 
and an insult to Scotland, or any attempt to ignore 
Scottish rights, was quickly resented by the Scottish 
Parliamentary representatives ; and the result was, 
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that though there was then quite as great an an- 
tagonism displayed in England to Scotland, as there 
is now shown to Ireland, yet the stipulation of the 
Union as to the national nomenclature, was generally 
and pretty faithfully observed by the English people. 
But though a certain portion of the responsibility 
connected with the alteration of the Imperial nomen- 
clature must be attributed to the indifference of the 
Scottish Parliamentary representatives, that in- 
difference after all has only been of a negative char- 
acter. The Scottish representatives during the last 
half-century have certainly not defended in England 
the rights of their countrymen in this matter ; but 
they have not been active in discrediting and disavow- 
ing them. But, as so often happens, wben one side 
fails actively to defend a right, the opposite side then 
becomes more ready to assail it. There can be no 
doubt that there always has existed in England, 
since the Union of the Crowns, a latent aversion 
to the change of nomenclature — ^to what in the time 
of James the First was termed 'the oblivion of 
England.' In the last century this feeling was kept 
in restraint, partly by the then strong national 
feeling of the Scottish representatives, and by the 
practice of duelling ; and partly by the wisdom of 
the South British statesmen, who saw clearly, that 
the only way thoroughly to unite the two nations, 
was by giving way to Scotland in this question 
of nomenclature. The unprincipled ambition of 
Edward I. — the 'glorious Edward* of Professor 
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Freeman— and the terrible three hundred years of 
war, which were largely the result of his unscrupulous 
attempt to conquer Scotland, had welded the Scottish 
people into a nation, as hard, as distinct, and as 
separate from England, as any two adjoining nations 
possibly could be. But the two nations, though thus 
so widely separated by a long and terrible history of 
warfare, were evidently intended by nature to form one 
Empire. At the time of the Union, the people of the 
most northern part of England, and of the southern 
part of Scotland, were largely of the same race ; 
the religion and the language of the two countries 
were closely connected, though not substantially the 
same ; and both nations were under the same Crown. 
To each the advantages of a union were incalculable. 
The leading statesmen of both countries ardently 
desired it, and for about a century after the Union 
of the Crowns, had repeatedly tried to secure it. 
Fundamentally there was only one serious obstacle. 
If the two peoples were to be incorporated in one 
nation, there could be no separate privileges as 
regards foreign trade. That must necessarily be 
common to both. The obstacles offered on this head 
by the English trading classes were, as the result 
proved, purely selfish and narrow, and incapable of 
defence. But the question of the name of the new 
kingdom was all-important ; for in that, especially to 
the weaker kingdom, were involved national senti- 
ment, national honour, and a history renowned 
throughout Europe. The Scottish people were pre- 
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pared, though reluctantly, to give up their separate 
Court and their separate Parliament, and to regard 
London in future, as the capital, and the common 
centre of the two kingdoms. They were also prepared 
to give up their distinctive name as a separate and 
independent people. But these great sacrifices for the 
Union they would only make on this one condition — 
that in this latter sacrifice, England also should join. 
England was to receive the greater benefit, and she 
also, as well as Scotland, must give up something 
that affected her national sentiment. Unless England 
was prepared to make this sacrifice, there should be 
no union. On this head the people of Scotland 
were fixed and determined. Their statesmen agreed 
that a union would be of the highest importance to 
Scotland. The English statesmen also agreed that 
a union would be of the highest importance to 
England. But the people of Scotland knew that 
they were the weaker power — though not a weaker 
race ; and they were determined that in the future, it 
should not be possible for vain, foolish, or bigoted 
Englishmen, to turn round and boast or insinuate, 
that England had conquered Scotland, and that the 
Scottish people had at last been compelled to yield to 
those of England. On this one point of national 
sentiment and national honour, the Scottish people 
were unanimous ; and this one point could only be 
settled in one way. If Scotland must disappear as a 
separate and independent kingdom, England must 
also disappear as a separate and independent king- 
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dom. If in future there was to be no king of Scotland, 
no Parliament of Scotland, and no flag of Scotland, 
under which the Scottish people could rally as of old, 
then there should also be, no king of England, no 
Parliament of England, and no flag of England. 
England should not annex Scotland ; should not even 
absorb or incorporate Scotland. There must be a 
new and distinct kingdom — a kingdom of Great 
Britain. The new united Parliament must be the 
Parliament of Great Britain ; the reigning monarch 
must be the queen or the king of Great Britain ; even 
the flags of the two countries must be changed, and a 
new union flag created, which should be the flag of 
Great Britain. It was hardly possible to be more 
precise, without being trifling or absurd. There 
could be no mistake in the conditions of such a 
union. They were the terms demanded and insisted 
on by the people of Scotland ; and they were meant 
to proclaim to all the world, and to all future history, 
that Scotland, in entering into the Union with England, 
entered into it, as free, as independent, and as distinct 
a nation as England. That was the avowed aim and 
object of those conditions. They were the very 
kernel of the Union ; and as such they were 
deliberately accepted by the people of England. 
The change in the national nomenclature was, as I 
have shown, on the whole faithfully observed and 
carried out by the people of England for upwards of 
a century. It is still observed in all diplomatic docu- 
ments, and — ^though not so strictly — in the official 
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phraseology of Parliament ; but in these, and these 
only. The laxity of the Parliamentary representa- 
tives of Scotland has allowed English thought- 
lessness, and English vanity and aggressiveness, 
to seriously encroach on the national nomencla- 
ture of the last century ; and these encroachments 
* growing with what they feed on,' and meeting with 
no resistance in England, an Anglo-Jingo school has 
thus arisen, which evidently aims at completely 
reversing the nomenclature established by the Union. 
This school has many advantages in its favour. It 
has the great though unconscious assistance which 
arises from the ignorance and the thoughtlessness 
of the English people. On this ignorance and this 
thoughtlessness, which undoubtedly pervade the 
majority of the English people ; and on the national 
vanity and national bigotry, which undoubtedly per- 
vade a very active and influential minority, the 
leaders of Anglo-Jingoism depend for success. They 
hope, by the aid of these conditions ; and also by 
the fact, that the population of England is to that 
of Scotland, as six and a half to one, to alter the 
nomenclature of the Empire, to nullify the first Article 
of the Act of Union of 1707, and to humiliate and 
degrade the peoples of Scotland, of Ireland, and of 
Wales, by disregarding and treating with indifference, 
their national sentiment and their national honour. 
Imbued with feelings of narrow national vanity and 
conceit, the Anglo-Jingoes seem to imagine, that to be 
termed ' English ' must be the very height of human 
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felicity and of national grandeur ; and that, to attain 
such a paradise, the peoples of Scotland, of Ireland, 
and of Wales — if not indeed all the rest of the human 
race — are willing and eager to give up every idea of 
national sentiment, and all feeling of national honour 
and of national independence. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Professor E. A. Freeman — His Imperial theory — His views now the 
basis of Anglo- Jingoism — His assertion of the vassalage of Scot- 
land to England — Its absurdity — Mr. Freeman's 'Spread- 
Eagleism' and unfairness — Commendation not vassalage — As- 
sumed to be such by Mr. Freeman — The so-called * commenda- 
tion' not the act of the Scottish people — Scotland then not in 
existence — The so-called Scots king merely a chief of a dan — 
Kings in the tenth century as plentiful as Professors in these 
days. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the author 
who is chiefly responsible for the recent rapid growth 
of Anglo- Jingoism, is Professor E. A. Freeman. That 
able historian has done much to elucidate the early 
history of England ; but in doing so he has unfor- 
tunately given way so unreservedly, to what, to use 
his own words, may be called * a craze, a whim, a fad,' 
as to bring his text sometimes to the verge of the 
ludicrous, and often within the borders of unfairness. 
This craze of Mr. Freeman, to which he so unwisely 
surrenders himself, is, as he terms it, the Imperial 
character of the Old-English Monarchy, or the supre- 
macy, in the dark and the middle ages, of the English 
people and the English monarchs over the whole of 
Britain. He asserts that the Kings of England for 
many centuries before, and after the Norman Conquest, 

were Emperors of Britain, in much the same sense 
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that the Kaisers of the middle ages were Emperors 
of Germany, or of that much wider area which was 
termed the Holy Roman Empire. Had this theory 
been advanced, and the proofs given, in a brief and 
reasonable way, to clear up and settle what Mr. 
Freeman might regard as a disputed point of history, 
and had the subject then been allowed to rest, 
there are few, even among those who rnight most 
strongly object to the theory, who would not admit 
that the subject was at least a fair and a proper one 
for Mr. Freeman to discuss and deal with according 
to his lights. It is a question which was once of some 
importance, though none but persons infected with 
extreme Anglo-mania, would venture to consider it 
as one having the smallest practical interest in these 
days. This, in one of his more reasonable moments, 
is candidly admitted by Professor Freeman himself. 
If, however, we may judge by the frequency with which 
he alludes to the theory in his historical writings, it is 
even now to Professor Freeman a question of the first 
importance. It is continually cropping up in his His- 
tories of the Norman Conquest, and of the Reign of 
William Rufus. It runs like a thread through a great 
portion of these two works, and obtrudes itself, though 
not in so marked or so offensive a form, in the article 
on * England' contributed by Mr. Freeman to the 
ninth edition of the Encydopcedia Britannica, 

In these frequent expressions of extreme and nar- 
row English feeling, are to be found, I think, the germs 
of the recent development of Anglo-Jingoism. It is 
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my unavoidable duty in the work I have undertaken, 
to deal largely in quotations ; for I wish to place in 
the hands of those who may desire to combat with and 
resist this new exhibition of national narrowness and 
prejudice, not my own opinions merely, but the facts 
on which I have founded my opinions ; so that every 
combatant on my side may be provided with weapons 
both for offence and for defence. My readers must 
therefore excuse me, if I quote largely from Mr. 
Freeman, and from some of the disciples who have 
followed and have surpassed him in the development 
of the narrow doctrines of Anglo-Jingoism. 

In his History of the Norman Conquest of England^ 
Professor Freeman deals briefly with the history of 
England, and to some extent with that of Scotland, 
from the time of the departure of the Roman forces 
from Britain in the fifth century, down to the period 
immediately preceding the Conquest. The work, 
which in other respects is a most valuable one, is 
disfigured by a continuous strain of laudation of 
England and the English, and a steady depreciation 
of the independent position of that northern part of 
Britain, which at a certain period received the name 
of Scotland. I do not profess to be an authority in, 
or even a student of, ancient British history ; but I 
think I am capable of estimating the fairness or un- 
fairness of the manner in which a historian states his 
case. Judging the History of the Norman Conquest 
from my point of view, I think I am justified in 
pronouncing it to be one-sided, narrow-minded, and 
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misleading. I will give quotations from the work, 
so that my readers may judge for themselves. 

» 

Speaking of the position of the relations between 
the northern and southern portions of Britain in the 
tenth century, Mr. Freeman says : * The facts are un- 
doubted ; they are plain matters of history, which 
ought never to be looked at through the medium of 
provincial prejudice. The vassalage of Scotland to 
England is as certain as the earlier vassalage of Mercia 
to Wessex ; but for the last i6o years the two facts 
have been of exactly the same practical importance.' ^ 
We gather from this paragraph that any one who 
differs from it, is influenced by provincial prejudice ; 
that is to say, should a Scotchman venture to doubt 
the conclusion at which Mr. Freeman has arrived, or 
say a word for the honour of his country, he cannot 
do so from the same impartial standpoint as Mr. 
Freeman ; he must prejudge the question, and that 
not even from a national, but only from a provincial 
point of view. Scotland, it would appear from this 
remark of Mr. Freeman, is not, and apparently never 
has been, a nation — only a province. But let this 
pass. The vassalage of Scotland is here spoken of 
positively and definitely, naturally leading the reader 
to believe, that by Scotland is meant that portion of 
Britain north of the Tweed, now known as Scotland. 
But Mr. Freeman does not mean this in reality, for 
he must know, that down to the eleventh century, a 

* History of the Nomian Conquest^ vol. i. p. 6i. (All my quotations, 
from this work are from the first edition.) 
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large part of the present Scotland, probably the 
lai^er part, was no more a vassal of England, than 
Norway or Denmark is now a vassal of Great Britain. 
Had the king of England attempted to exercise 
authority in the northern half of Scotland, he would 
have met with the most determined resistance ; and 
to talk of vassalage in such a connection, is simply a 
misuse of words. The English monarch had not 
then, and, except at rare intervals, never had, for cen- 
turies after the time when Mr. Freeman depicts what 
he calls Scotland as a vassal of England, a fortress 
or a single representative of English authority north 
of the Forth. He may have got some of the so- 
called kings, in the western part of North Britain, 
when engaged in some internecine contest, to ac- 
knowledge his authority in return for some favour ; 
but as to any real sovereignty or power of govern- 
ment there, anything of the character of a state of . 
vassalage to England, I think Mr. Freeman will find 
it difficult to prove. 

I regard the statement made in the first part of the 
quotation in the preceding page as erroneous and 
misleading ; but it would not have been a matter of 
much importance, had the spirit evinced in the con- 
cluding part of the quotation been adhered to. Mr. 
Freeman there states, that the question of whether 
Scotland in those centuries was or was not a vassal 
of England, has since the date of the Union between 
England and Scotland, been of no importance what- 
ever. This is undoubtedly true ; especially if England 
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is disposed to adhere to the spirit and to the terms 
of that Union. It would be expected, from such a 
statement, that in the course of his History, Mr. 
Freeman would avoid alluding to, or dwelling with 
emphasis upon, a subject which he had here stated 
to be now of no importance; as unimportant, he 
says, ' as the earlier vassalage of Mercia to Wessex.' 
Well, we know pretty well what that means. We 
shall see by and bye, how Mr. Freeman deals with 
this question, which he now professes to regard as of 
no interest and of no importance. 

A few pages further on Mr. Freeman writes as 
follows : * Eadgar delighted in pomp and splendour, 
and there seems no reason to doubt the historic truth 
of the tale of that famous pageant, in which the 
Emperor of Britain was rowed on the Dee by eight 
vassal kings. But if the tale were only a symbolical 
. expression, it would still be a most true and speaking 
symbol of the days of the greatest glory and prosperity 
of the West Saxon Empire.' ^ This is a very fair 
specimen of that historical Anglo-Jingoism, of which 
Mr. Freeman is, I think, the originator. Eadgar, a 
Saxon king, is dubbed with the high-sounding title 
of * Emperor of Britain ; * eight vassal kings are then 
introduced, who row him on the river Dee. We are 
then reminded that, even if the tale be untrue, it would 
still be ' a most true and speaking symbol of the days 
of the greatest glory and prosperity of the West Saxon 
Empire.' We have been told, as one of the marvel- 

^ History of the Norman Conqwsty vol. i. pp. 67, 68. 
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lous feats of modern science, that Professor Owen 
constructed a skeleton of the Moa, the great bird of 
New Zealand, from one or two bones that were sent 
home to him from that colony. But this triumph in 
the domain of Comparative Anatomy is completely 
eclipsed in the domain of History by Professor Free- 
man, when under the stimulus- of Anglo-Jingoism. 
Professor Owen did require a bone or two to build 
upon. Professor Freeman, if it comes to the worst, 
is content with a * symbolical expression.'- 

The quotation I have given is part of Mr. Freeman's 
text, and, of course, in large type. In a footnote, in 
small type, he says : * The Chronicles^ the best of all 
authorities, bear witness to the meeting of Eadgar with 
six kings at Chester, where they renewed their 
homage to him. Florence, the authority next in 
\^lue, raises the number to eight, gives their names 
(Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, 
Maccus of the Isles, and five Welsh princes), and 
describes the ceremony on the Dee.' 

This is not an unfair specimen of the manner in 
which Mr. Freeman bolsters up his theory of the 
Imperial supremacy of England. The best authority, 
or rather, according to him, the best of all authorities, 
The Chronicles^ which presumably were written at or 
near the time of the incident referred to, only men- 
tion six kings. But in his text Mr. Freeman is not 
content to quote * the best of all authorities.' That 
only alludes to six vassal kings, which in his eyes are 
not enough to support the dignity of a monarch 
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wielding the Imperial supremacy of Britain. Another 
authority, Florence, then is taken, who wrote in the 
end of the following century, and who, as he gives a 
couple more vassal kings to support the Imperial 
supreitiacy, is therefore allowed to supplant in Mr. 
Freeman's text, *the best of all authorities.' This 
better than * the best of all authorities ' gives details, 
from which we learn, that of the eight vassal kings, 
five were Welsh princes, and one was Maccus, king 
of Man. If we now revert to the six vassal kings of 
* the best of all authorities,' we shall find that there 
is room for a Scotchman to doubt the statement as 
regards the presence of a Scottish king, without sub- 
jecting himself to the charge of provincial prejudice ; 
which charge, indoed, would seem properly to lie else- 
where. When an Oxford Professor not only repro- 
duces monkish tales of this character as history, what 
may we not expect by and bye, to be reproduced by 
German historians of the same stamp ? The present 
Kaiser has nearly all the princes and monarchs of 
Europe, including the Prince of Wales, inscribed in 
his army-list as colonels of regiments. Nearly all of 
these monarchs have, at some time or other, attended 
the Kaiser in the field, to witness the autumn 
manoeuvres of the famous German army. Will they 
not figure in some future history of the Fatherland — 
of the Freeman type — as vassal princes in the famous 
military pageants of the Great Kaiser that laid 
France in the dust } Shall we of Great Britain not 
be described as a vassal kingdom of the great German 
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Reich ? There will, I think, be quite as much autho- 
rity for such statements, as for some of those which, 
under the influence of Anglo- Jingoism, are now being 
made to do duty as a record of early English history. 
Eadward the Elder was, according to Mr. Freeman, 
' the first prince who could really claim to be King of 
the English, and Lord of the Isle of Britain/ ^ This 
claim to supremacy is based upon a statement in The 
ChronicleSy of the year 924, which Mr. Freeman quotes 
as follows : — ' This year was Eadward King chosen 
to father and to lord of the Scots King and of the 
Scots, and of Regnold King and of all Northumbrians, 
and eke of the Strathclyde Wealas King, and of all 
Strathclyde Wealas.'^ On this simple statement, 
Mr. Freeman bases his great superstructure of the 
Imperial supremacy of England. * From this time to 
the fourteenth century,' he says, * the vassalage of 
Scotland was an essential part of the public law of 
the Isle of Britain.* Now, in the first place, it is to be 
observed, that in this statement of The Chronicles 
there is not involved any question of vassalage. The 
first term used by Mr. Freeman to express the 
meaning of * to father and to lord,' is * commendation,' 
which, he says, * seems to me better than any other to 
express the real stqte of the case.' * In his explana- 
tion of the meaning of the word commendation, Mr. 
Freeman says, *We might go on to say that the 
Norman conquerors of Southern Italy " commended " 

* Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 62. 

' Ibid, p. 60, note. ■ Ibid, p. 129. 
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themselves to the Pope, whom they took prisoner, and 
that the Sicilian kingdoms, on the strength of that 
commendation, remained for seven hundred years in 
the position of fiefs of the Holy See. The kingdom 
of England was certainly once, possibly twice, com- 
mended to a foreign potentate. . . . There was 
nothing unusual or degrading in the relation. If 
Scotland, Wales, and Strathclyde commended them- 
selves to the West Saxon king, they only put them- 
selves in the same relation to their powerful neighbour 
in which every continental prince stood in theory, and 
most of them in actual fact, to the Emperor, Lord 
of the World.' ^ Mr. Freeman is so fond of using 
high-sounding phrases, especially when they are 
likely to flatter his countrymen, that I have thought 
it well to quote these words in full. It will be useful 
for my readers to refer to them, when they find Mr. 
Freeman dealing with this alleged Imperial supremacy 
of the English kingdom. It appears that Commenda- 
tion might take place, and did take place, between 
the conquerors of a country and a potentate whom 
they had taken prisoner, and that even the ' Imperial ' 
kingdom of England was also the subject of Com- 
mendation. It is perfectly clear then, that * Com- 
mendation' was a relationship pf one country to 
another, which cannot be defined as vassalage ; that 
it would not only be a misuse of words, but sheer 
absurdity, to use the word vassalage as expressive of 
simple Commendation. It might of course happen 

^ Norman Conquest ^ vol. i. p. 13 1. 
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that a country, which had commended itself to another, 
might be in reality a vassal ; but this condition 
evidently did not belong to the mere fact of Com- 
mendation, but was the result of other circumstances 
— such as of great power on the one side, and of 
great weakness and of unfavourable defensive con- 
ditions on the other. Wales was unfortunately in this 
position towards England. The Welsh were weak in 
numbers, were unfortunately divided among them- 
selves, and had no supreme head ; their country, 
moreover, lay alongside of the very centre of England. 
The result was that they were thoroughly subdued 
by their more powerful neighbour, and their country 
may be fairly said to have become the vassal of 
England. 

With Scotland the case was quite different. In the 
first place, even assuming the thorough correctness 
of The Chronicles of the year 924 — an assumption 
which, considering the absurd lengths to which we see 
national vanity leads some modern historians, draws 
largely on one's faith in the correctness of the informa- 
tion and impartiality of monkish annalists of the tenth 
century — there is nothing in the statement quoted by 
Mr. Freeman to warrant the deduction he draws from 
it. He says, ' This Commendation of Scotland to the 
West Saxon king, is an event so important for the his- 
tory of the next four hundred years, and it is an event 
which is often so completely misunderstood, that I 
must reserve some consideration of its exact bearing 
for my next chapter. It is enough to say here, that 
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from this time to the fourteenth century, the vassalage 
of Scotland was an essential part of the public law of 
the Isle of Britain/ ^ 

Mr. Freeman clearly assumes here — (i.) that the 
so-called Commendation to Eadward the Elder was the 
act of the kingdom of Scotland, as we generally 
understand that term ; and (2.) that the said act 
made Scotland a vassal of England. Now The 
Chronicles say nothing of the kingdom of Scotland ; 
they only refer to * the Scots king and the Scots.' 
It may be said that this is mere hypercriticism and 
quibbling. It is, however, far from being such. There 
was in 924, properly speaking, no Scotland, and 
certainly no kingdom of Scotland as we now under- 
stand by the term, and as was understood by the term in 
the end of the thirteenth century. The terms * Scots 
king and of the Scots,* used in The Chronicles^ if 
correctly used at all, could only have referred to some 
prince or chief of one of the septs or tribes, either of 
the old inhabitants of Caledonia, or of some of the 
Celtic or Teutonic invaders from Ireland. The word 
* king ' had then quite a different meaning from what 
it afterwards had, and now has. Mr. Freeman does 
not scruple to apply it, as if it referred to a king of 
Scotland, in, say the time of the Stuarts ; but this 
proves nothing but Mr. Freeman's carelessness, or his 
unscrupulousness. We have seen that of the eight 
kings who figured 'in that famous pageant on the 
Dee,' which was * a most true and speaking symbol of 

* Norman Conquest^ vol. i. pp. 60, 6i. 
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the greatest glory of the West Saxon Empire/ five 
were Welsh princes, and one was king of Man, 
Again, in the seventh century we find, according to 
Mr. Freeman, that *at one time, five West Saxon 
kings appear in a single battle. So in Kent there 
were kings of East and West Kent' ^ In the next 
page he further says, * Eight kings of six different 
kingdoms, including all except Essex and Mercia, are 
distinctly said to have possessed a certain supremacy 
over the rest of their fellows.' * Such a statement as 
this,' continues Mr. Freeman, * cannot be lightly cast 
aside.'^ Certainly not ; at all events as against Mr. 
Freeman himself. We may therefore conclude that 
the title of King was as plentiful in those days as 
that of Professor is in these. The king of Scots 
referred to in The Chronicles was probably a chief 
or king, so called, of one of the tribes then in- 
habiting a portion, and most probably a very small 
portion, of what is now known as Scotland. It is 
quite clear that he was not, as Mr. Freeman assumes, 
the King of Scotland — even apart from Lothian and 
Strathclyde, — for Scotland, as now known, did not 
then exist. Mr. Freeman says, * I will not attempt to 
grapple with the confused history of Northumberland, 
where at one time kings were set up and put down 
almost daily.' ^ Now if Northumberland about this 
period was unsettled, Scotland, or rather Britain north 
of the Forth, was then still more so ; if the history of 
Northumberland was so vague and so chaotic as Mr. 

^ Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 26. . ^ Ibid, p. 114. 
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Freeman asserts, certainly that of Northern Britain 
and of its kings was infinitely more so. Yet what do 
we find ? We find Mr. Freeman treats this chaotic 
Northern Britain as if it were as fixed and as settled 
in its government, as a province of Southern or 
Central England. He gives it a name which it did 
not then have, and speaks of one of its kings or chiefs, 
who could have been — if other than a monkish myth 
— no better than a Highland chief of later times, as if 
he held the same position and power as James the 
Third or Fourtlj of Scotland. And he resorts to- 
this unhistorical and unscrupulous use. of this simple 
and really worthless statement of The Chronicles^ 
for the avowed purpose of basing on it, his * Imperial 
supremacy ' of England over Scotland — of the vassal- 
age of Scotland to England. It is well, in dis- 
puting the accuracy of Mr. Freeman's statements or 
assumptions in such a question as this, to give un- 
impeachable authority, otherwise I may be accused of 
being influenced by provincial ^ or even local feeling. 
An eminent authority says, on this very point, * It is 
hard to make people understand that there have not 
always been kingdoms of England and Scotland, with 
the Tweed and the Cheviot Hills as the boundaries 
between them. It must be borne in mind, that in the 
tenth century no such boundaries existed, and that 
the names of England and Scotland as geographical 
terms were hardly known.* ^ Now these remarks 
refer to the very period in which Mr. Freeman speaks 

* Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 6i. * Ibid, p. 133. 
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of Scotland having become the vassal of England ; 
and they are, moreover, the remarks, not of a Scottish 
historian, influenced by * provincial ' prejudice, but 
of Mr. Freeman himself Thus much as regards 
'the kingdom of Scotland,' which Mr. Freeman, to 
suit his purpose, now so complacently assumes to 
have * commended * itself to Eadward the Elder. If 
further proof be required, I must again appeal to the 
same eminent authority. Let me take the question of 
the Scots themselves. Mr. Freeman dwells greatly on 
the statement in The ChronicleSy that 'the Scots' 
joined with their king in what he calls the 'Com- 
mendation' to Eadward. He says, *No hostilities 
with either Strathclyde or Scotland are spoken of ; 
the act of submission appears to have been made by 
the free consent of the rulers and people of those 
countries. The motive to such an act is doubtless to 
be found in a dread of Eadward's power, combined 
with a sense of the necessity of his position (protec- 
tion f) as the general champion of Britain against the 
Danes.' ^ It may with propriety be said that Mr. 
Freeman here assumes greatly too much. The Scot- 
land that he wishes us to believe had such a dread of 
Eadward's power, as to lead both king and people to 
submit themselves to him as vassals, is the territory 
north of the Forth, comprising about three-fourths of 
the present Scotland. This was a country which was 
then, as now, peopled by a singularly hardy, brave, and 
independent race — so brave and so independent that 

^ Norman Conquest^ vol. i. p. 60. 
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even the great power of the Romans failed to subdue 
them. Yet the Romans in great force lay alongside 
this territory, and even penetrated and held strong 
camps within it. What the mighty power of Rome 
failed to do, Mr. Freeman, on the authority only of a 
few words interpolated^ some fifty years afterwards in 
a monkish chronicle, and quite unsupported by other 
testimony, asks us to believe was accomplished by 
the mere name of Eadward the Elder. * The facts 
are undoubted,' he says, referring to this matter; 
* they are plain matters of history.' ^ It is more in 
accordance with every probability of the case, that 
the people and their leaders, who inhabited four-fifths 
of the country north of the Forth, never even heard 
of Eadward : and that the so-called submission, if it 
ever took- place, was merely that of one of the chiefs 
living on the northern border of Strathclyde or 
Western Lothian, who had no more authority then 
to act on behalf of, or to commit, or to commend, 
Scotland, than the Duke of Argyll now has. That 
one of these chiefs with a few of his gallowglasses, 
or gillies, should have accompanied the king, or 
rather, one of the kings of Strathclyde, to the Court 
of Eadward at Chester — if such a visit was really 
made — is likely enough ; that such a chief should 
have been interrogated by some fussy courtier, 
through some imperfect interpreter, whether he ac- 
knowliedged the power of Eadward, is also likely 

' Vide the remarks of Mr. J. R. Green, quoted at pp. 137, 138. 
2 Norman Conquest^ vol. i. p. 61. 
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enough ; and that the reply, which meant nothing, was 
assumed to mean an acknowledgment of submission 
to Eadward's superior power, is not unlikely, and was 
recorded by a monkish chronicler fifty years later, 
as the submission of the King of Scots and his 
people to Eadward. All this is possible ; but that 
the king of the whole of Scotland north of the Forth, 
and his people, submitted to Eadward, is not merely 
an improbability, but an impossibility, ^there was 
then no such kingdom, and no such people, in the 
sense implied by Mr. Freeman ; and if there had been, 
there can be no doubt that they would not have 
surrendered their independence to a king like Eadward, 
who was then as powerless to affect them or their 
liberty, as modern Turkey is powerless to interfere 
with the liberty of the people of Afghanistan. 

The title * King of Scotland,' which Mr. Freeman 
here so conveniently interpolates to suit his own theory, 
is quite a misnomer, according to Mr. Freeman 
himself. He says (pp. 82, 83), * A king, in the old 
Teutonic sense, is not the king of a country, but the 
king of a nation. . . . The Teutonic king is not the 
lord ofthesoil,but the leader of the people. . . . Every 
king is king of a people. He is king of Goths, Franks, 
Saxons, wherever Goths, Saxons, Franks may happen 
to settle. ... So in our own island, the king is king 
of the West Saxons, Mercians, or Northumbrians. 
Indeed, the countries themselves, as distinguished 
from their inhabitants, can hardly be said to have any 
names.' Let any unprejudiced reader carefully con- 
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sider these remarks, and then note the cool and 
unwarrantable manner in which Mr. Freeman changes 
the words of The Chronicles from *the Scots king' 
to the * king of Scotland/ and he will at once perceive 
the baseless character of Mr. Freeman's Imperial 
theory, as well as the recklessness with which he, in 
season and out of season, endeavours to support it. 
A probable explanation of the origin of the paragraph 
in The ChronicleSy on which this claim of the vassalage 
of Scotland is based, is to be found in Mr. Freeman's 
own text. Referring to the ecclesiastical policy of 
Eadgar, he says, 'The policy of Dunstan was vigorously 
carried out. This fact may perhaps have won for 
Eadgar more than his due share of praise at the hands 
of monastic writers. But exaggeration itself cannot 
obscure the real glory of such a reign as his.* ^ Pro- 
bably not, but it may easily give a false colouring to 
it. It is exceedingly probable that it is to this cause, 
combined with national vanity, that we find the 
unsupported and improbable entry in The Chronicles, 
relating to the pretended submission, not of Scotland 
— ^that is an invention of Mr. Freeman's own, — but of 
a tribe of Scots, and their chief, or so-called king. 

That the Scots here referred to could not have been 
the people of Scotland north of the Forth, is implied 
in a statement made by Mr. Freeman himself in the 
same volume. When explaining the change of ideas 
that had taken place relative to this question of Com- 
mendation, between the times of Eadward the Elder 

* Norman Conquest^ vol. i. p. 68. 
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and those of Edward Plantagenet, Mr. Freeman in 
a footnote says, *A Highlander, with his notions 
(though grounded on a somewhat different principle) 
of pfersonal fidelity to a chief, might perhaps have 
understood it : but the true Scots had very little to do 
with the affairs of the kingdom of Scotland.'^ And 
yet in 924, these same Scots are assumed by Mr. 
Freeman, merely for the purpose of bolstering up an 
untenable theory, to have surrendered the indepen- 
dence of Scotland to Eadward the Elder ! 

^ Norman Conquest^ vol. i. p. 132. 
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Monkish chronides-r Their untrustworthiness — The forgery of charters 
by the monks quite common — Mr. Freeman's views on this sub- 
ject — Adds the forgeries to his list in support of his Imperial 
theory — Mr. J. R. Green — His remarks on the Winchester 
Chronicle and the Imperial claims of the English crown — R^;ards 
The Chronicles on this point as untrustworthy. 

I HAVE dwelt at some length on this question of 
the alleged Commendation of Scotland to Eadward 
the Elder, because this is the very kernel of Mr. 
Freeman's theory of the Imperial supremacy of 
England — the theory which has largely caused all this 
latter outburst of Anglo- Jingoism. Mr. Freeman 
says, * The Commendation of Scotland to Eadward in 
924 is the most important poiat in the whole dis- 
pute. The choosing of Eadward as Father and Lord 
by the King of Scots, and the whole people of the 
Scots, is, both in the thirteenth and in the nineteenth 
century, the primary fact from which the English 
controversialist starts. ... As long as the fact of 
the great Commendation is admitted, the case of the 
West Saxon Emperors of Britain stands firm. That 
Commendation is recorded, as clearly as words can 
make it, not in a ballad or in a saga, not in the in- 
flated rhetoric of a Latin charter, but in the honest 
English of the Winchester Chronicle. If we are not 

184 
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to believe a fact on such evidence as this, there is 
nothing in those times which we can believe.* ^ 

It is very evident from this and many other similar 
remarks in Mr. Freeman's historical works, that he 
is a most untrustworthy historiail. With all his 
marvellous knowledge of the musty records of those 
times, he combines an ignorance of human nature, 
which renders that knowledge comparatively value- 
less, when he has any theory to support, or so-called 
hero to bepraise or to * whitewash.' This Winchester 
chronicler, whose unsupported and improbable state- 
ment Mr. Freeman insists on our accepting as in- 
disputable, was one of a class who thought little of 
forging documents, that were likely to sustain the 
claims of their religious order against a rival, or the 
claims and privileges of the Church against society. 
See on this head, the curious information given by 
Dr. Jessop in the Nineteenth Century for January 
1884 (p. 107). That writer says, 'The intense esprit 
de corps of a convent of monks went beyond any- 
thing we can now realise, and led to grave sins 
against truth and honesty. The forgeries of charters, 
bulls, and legal instruments of all kinds for the glori- 
fication of a monastery by its members, was at least 
condoned only too frequently.' What some monks 
would do for the * glorification of a monastery,' others 
would only be too ready to do for the * glorification 
of a kingdom.' Mr. Freeman himself, in referring to 
the use of Imperial titles by the English kings, says, 

^ Norman Conpust^ vol. L p. 6ii. 
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* It is worth noticing that though some of the most 
distinctly Imperial descriptions are found in charters 
whose genuineness is undoubted, yet the proportion 
of them which are found in doubtful or spurious 
charters is remarkably large. This circumstance in 
no way tells against the Imperial theory, but rather 
in its favour, A forger will naturally reproduce 
whatever he thinks most characteristic of the class 
of documents which he is imitating ; but, in so doing, 
he will probably somewhat overdo matters, . . . The 
most purely Imperial style would thus find its way 
into forgeries, in greater abundance than into genuine 
charters. Still, the spurious documents are in this 
way evidence, just as much as the genuine ones ; 
they continue the tradition of the genuine ones. 
. . . The doubtful and spurious charters have there- 
fore a certain value ; their formulae are part of the 
case, and I have not scrupled to add them to my 
list: 1 

These are Mr. Freeman's own words, and they are 
a melancholy illustration of the depths of degrada- 
tion into which he has been led, by the intensity with 
which he clings to his Imperial theory. He ignores 
the great probability that national vanity may have 
led the Winchester chronicler of 924, either to have 
invented the whole, or a part of the quotation relat- 
ing to the Commo^ndation of the northern portions of 
Britain to Eadward ; or that he may have been the 
unwitting dupe of some untrustworthy authority : a 

^ Norman Conquest^ vol. i., Appendix, p. 625. The italics are mine. 
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not unlikely circumstance, seeing that the * Chronicle ' 
is of Winchester, while the incident is of northern 
England, and the date 924. He not only ignores 
these more than probabilities ; but, on the contrary, 
he says of the unsupported and improbable state- 
ments of the unknown,, unchecked, and possibly 
highly credulous * chronicler,* *The facts (his facts) 
are undoubted ; they are plain matters of history/ ^ 
He also states that spurious charters are, in a way, 
evidence, just as much as the genuine ones, because 
they continue the tradition of the genuine ones. But 
supposing the so-called genuine charter is also spuri- 
ous, as this statement appears to be, what then 
becomes of the long chaio of documents which are 
based upon it, and are supposed to support it ? 

I have perhaps said enough as to this so-called 
Commendation of 924, and the use made of it by Mr. 
Freeman ; but I think it well to quote in addition, 
the remarks made with reference to it by Mr. J. R. 
Green in his posthumous work, The Conquest of 
England (p. 216). After quoting the passage from 
The Chronicles already given, Mr. Green says, *No 
passage has been more fiercely fought over than this, 
since the legists of the English Court made it the 
groundwork of the claims which the English Crown 
advanced on the allegiance of Scotland ; and it has of 
late been elaborately discussed, by Mr. Robertson on 
the one side {Scotland under her Early Kings, ii. 384), 
and Mr. Freeman on the other {Norman Conquest, 

* Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 6i. 
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i., App. G.). The entry cannot be contemporary ; 
for Regnold, whom it makes king in Northumbrian 
had died three years before, in 921 ; nor is there in- 
deed ground for placing the compilation of this section 
of the Chronicle of Winchester earlier than 975, or 
the end of Eadgar's reign,, some fifty years after the 
" Commendation '* (Earle, Intro, xix-xxii) ; and as 
the " Imperial " claims of the English Crown seem to 
date pretty much from the later days of Eadgar, or 
the beginning of -/Ethelred's reign, an entry made at 
that time would naturally take its form from them. 
I cannot see any difference between this submission 
of the league in 924, and the subsequent sub- 
missions of the same confederates, after their later 
outbreaks against iEthelstane, which are clearly mere 
episodes in the struggle for supremacy in the north.' 
These remarks of Mr. Green, which I did not see till 
I had written my comments on Mr. Freeman's view 
of the question, it will be seen are virtually a pooh- 
poohing of Mr. Freeman's statements^ and of his far- 
fetched and ill-supported theory of the ' Imperial 
supremacy ' of England. Mr. Green, in fact, may be 
said to have quietly asked Mr. Freeman to come 
down from his ' Imperial ' stilts, and walk on the 
ground of commoU'-sense like other men. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Freeman's Norman Conquest — Claims Scotland as a vassal of 
England — His manner of doing so. 

This so-called Commendation of 924, then, is the 
basis on which Mr. Freeman builds his great historical 
superstructure of the Imperial supremacy of the Eng- 
lish kings. He is not content with a mere titular 
supremacy, such as it was so "common, and so ridiculpus, 
in the middle ages, and even down to recent times, 
for one country to assert over another ; such as was 
claimed by England over the kingdom of France, 
and by France over the king of England, and by 
the Kaiser over nearly all the kingdoms of Europe. 
The position of the kings of England after 924, 
according to Mr. Freeman, was that of Emperors of 
Britain ; neither more nor less. Wales and Scotland, 
according to his view, were alike vassals of England. 
This is the position that he claims for England. Of 
course there are certain ugly facts in the way of this 
theory ; but Mr. Freeman is not to be daunted by facts, 
however ugly. He does not altogether ignore them. 
That would be unwise ; it would be worse, it would 
be a blunder, which could be pointed out with 
damning effect. Mr. Freeman avoids such a mistake 

as this. His policy is of a simpler kind. It is merely 
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to assert the truth of this unsupported and improbable 
statement of this unknown Winchester chronicler, 
because it is written in honest English — as if the 
language in which a statement is written is evidence 
of its truth — to assert that those who doubt its truth 
are influenced by national, provincial, and local pre- 
judice — for Mr. Freeman uses all these words, — and 
then, in order to prove that he is right, to state, repeat, 
and again repeat, and reiterate with a most feminine 
persistency, on every possible occasion and opportunity 
in which the words can possibly be dragged in, the 
statement that Scotland was thenceforth a vassal of 
England, and that the kings of England were the 
Emperors of Britain. 

Let me take the first volume only of Mr. Freeman's 
History of the Norman Conqtiest of England^ which 
was published in 1866. It is by no means the only 
volume or the only work in which the learned author 
displays his Anglo-Jingoism ; for in various other 
works that he has published, he is fond of airing, 
whether in season or out of season, his improbable 
theory of the Imperial supremacy of England. But 
I think that the quotations I shall give from the first 
volume of the History of the Norman Conquest will 
sufficiently prove my statement, that Mr. Freeman is 
the leader of this new movement, which is intended 
to regard England, and Enghind only, as the repre- 
sentative of the Empire, and which aims at glorifying 
the people of England, by abasing and treating with 
indifference, if not with contempt, the national senti- 
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ment and the national honour of the peoples of 
Scotland, of Ireland, and of Wales. 

Mr. Freeman very quickly shows his hand in this 
first volume. In page 1 5 he says : * The English con- 
quest of Britain differed, in several important respects, 
from every other settlement of a Teutonic people 
within the limits of the Roman Empire.' Here Mr. 
Freeman writes very loosely : either he uses the word 
English as synonymous with Teutonic ; or he asserts 
that the English conquered the whole of Britain, which 
is a new reading of our Island story. In page 23, he 
states that * Wessex has grown into England, England 
into the United Kingdom, the United Kingdom into 
the British Empire.' This is quite a misleading state- 
ment. It should have been, England and Scotland 
grew into the United Kingdom ; and even this would 
be more generously, if not more correctly, stated, if 
Ireland were included. 

At page 55 Mr. Freeman says : ' There can belittle 
doubt that the Danish settlement in England, which 
seemed at first to be the utter destruction of the West 
Saxon monarchy, tended in the end to the consolida- 
tion of England, and of all Britain under the West 
Saxon kings' ^ 

At page 58 we find, 'iElfred's successor, Eadward the 
Elder, completed the work which Ecgberht had begun, 
by first extending the supremacy of Wessex over the 
whole Island of Britain. Under his sons, ^thelstan, 
Eadmund, and Eadred, that supremacy was main" 

^ The italics in these quotations are mine. 
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tained and consolidated at the point of the sword! This 
latter statement seems to be a mere rhetorical flourish 
of trumpets on the part of Mr. Freeman. So far as I 
am aware, there is no evidence to show that any of 
these monarchs ever sent a soldier north of the Forth. 
Had they done so, the probability is that he never 
would have returned. The so-called supremacy was a 
mere paper supremacy, unacknowledged by, and pro- 
bably unknown to, the other side ; such a supremacy 
as the Emperor of China claims at the present day 
over this country ; and * the consolidation at the point 
of the sword ' is, I fear, merely the creation of Mr. 
Freeman's imagination. 

At page 60 we find, * Scotland and Strathclyde had 
suffered as much from Scandinavian invasion as 
England had. To choose the West Saxon king as 
their over-lord might involve some national humilia- 
tion; but it was better to receive the Champion of 
Christendom as a Suzerain, than to be exposed with- 
out defence to the incursions of the heathen. . . . 
Eadward's immediate kingdom reached to theHumber, 
and his over-lordship extended over the whole island' !! 

At page 61 Mr. Freeman writes: *It is enough to 
say here that from this time to the fourteenth century 
the vassalage of Scotland was an essential part of the 
public law of the Isle of Britain. . . . The facts are 
undoubted ; they are plain matters of history, which 
ought never to be looked at through the medium of 
provincial prejudice. The vassalage of Scotland to 
England is as certain as the earlier vassalage of Mercia 
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to Wessex ; but for the last hundred and sixty years 
the two facts have been of exactly the same practical 
importance/ 

Mr. Freeman, it is evident, will lose nothing for want 
of what we shall call audacity. We have here a fair 
opportunity of estimating his histcfrical capacity, by 
the statement that the unsupported assertion of a 
monk at Winchester, relating to a subject on which 
he was certain to have a strong bias, is regarded by 
Mr. Freeman as ' a plain matter of history.' Let this, 
however, pass for the present, and let it be noted that 
we have here the opinion of Mr. Freeman, that this 
alleged vassalage of Scotland to England is now of 
no more importance than is the vassalage of Mercia 
to Wessex. When Mr. Freeman records the supre- 
macy of Wessex over Mercia, he simply says (p. 42), 
* Four years later Mercia herself had to submit to the 
conqueror (Ecgberht), and though she retained her 
kings for another half-century, yet they now received 
their crown at the hands of the West Saxon over-lord.' 
In the next page Mr. Freeman again says, in the 
course of his narrative, * Against the North Welsh, 
that is, the inhabitants of Wales proper, Ecgberht was 
equally successful. As Lord of Mercia^ he inherited 
from the Mercian kings a warfare against them as 
constant as that which he had inherited from his own 
ancestors against the Welsh of Cornwall. As soon, 
therefore, as he had established his supremacy over 
Merciay he went on to require and to receive the sub- 
mission of the Celtic neighbours of his new dominion.' 
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So far as I am aware, those lines which I have itali- 
cised are the only references which Mr. Freeman makes 
to the vassalage of Mercia to Wessex. I do not think 
that he again alludes to the subject in this volume, or 
in any subsequent one, though it is possible he may 
have done so. But the alleged vassalage of Scotland 
to England, which Mr. Freeman distinctly states, is 
of no more importance in these days than is that* of 
Mercia to Wessex, is not thus allowed to rest in peace. 
It forms, in one shape or another, the never-ending 
burden of Mr. Freeman's historical song. In season, 
or out of season ; in the text and in the foot-notes ; in 
the preface as well as in the appendix, the same sub- 
ject eternally crops up ; the object apparently being, to 
attempt to insure by reiteration,what cannot be insured 
by well-supported facts. The most effectual way to 
demolish a theory that is attempted to be established 
in this fashion, is to accumulate the so-called proofs, 
and allow them to be looked at and considered, as it 
were in the mass. The process is, perhaps, a little 
trying to the reader ; but I hope I may be excused 
for following it. It is, I think, necessary to the 
thoroughness of my self-imposed task. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* The Empire of all Britain * — Mr. Freeman's view of Imperial supre- 
macy — An English fleet sails round the island — The English 
supremacy only disputed by local prejudice — ^The claim of supre- 
macy at Elizabeth's coronation — The King of Scotland a vassal of 
Elizabeth asserted in big print — The statement withdrawn in small 
print — The reason why — Mr. Freeman and * Ancient Pistol.* 

Mr. Freeman having thus established, to his own 
satisfaction, the supremacy of England over what he 
calls the kingdom of Scotland, is not long of making 
use of the position that he thinks he has acquired. 
My last quotation on this subject ended with his 
closing lines on page 6i, in which he unreservedly 
states, that this question of English supremacy is 
now not of the slightest importance. He practically 
illustrates this, by beginning the next chapter as 
follows : ' Eadward the Elder, then, was the first 
prince who could really claim to be King of the 
English, and Lord of the Isle of Britain' In the 
next page we are told that *the Northumbrian 
Danes were constantly revolting, constantly setting 
up kings of their own, and they were as constfintly 
brought back to submission by the superior power of 
the Emperor of Britain' At page 65 we are again 
told,** The King of the West Saxons had grown step 
by step into the acknowledged King of the English, 

K 
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and Emperor of the Isle of Albion/ Alas ! here 
comes a rift in the Imperial lute. * For a moment/ 
says Mr. Freeman a few lines further on, *Wessex 
and Mercia were again divided ;' but this unhappi- 
ness did not last long, for in page 66 we find as 
follows : * The death of Eadwig soon followed, and the 
Kingdom of England and the Empire of all Britain 
were again re-united under the sceptre of Eadgar the 
Peaceful/ In page 6^^ it is in one of the side- 
headings of the text that Mr. Freeman gives vent to 
his Imperial feelings. The words of this are, 'His 
(Eadgar's) effective supremacy over all Britain' We 
find the authority for this in the text, to be the state- 
ment, that 'a fleet yearly sailed round the whole 
Island, and often carried the King in person,' and 
that * no Scottish or Northumbrian sword ever seems 
to have been drawn against him.' This is a new 
title to, and a novel testimony of supremacy over a 
country, and I commend it to the attention of our 
lively and aggressive neighbours across the Channel. 
They have only to send a fleet to cruise along the 
German or Chinese coasts once . a year, to keep the 
peace at the same time, so that a hostile sword may 
not be drawn against them; and lo! they have, 
according to Mr. Freeman, 'made their supremacy 
fully felt ' by their European neighbours and their 
Asiatic foes. 

The same page i^f) has the beginning of the 
paragraph to which I have already drawn attention, 
describing how the apocryphal ' Emperor of Britain * 
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was rowed on the Dee by eight mythical * vassal 
kings.' At page 74 we find the Imperial claim 
cropping up again in the following sentence: 'The 
Ealdorman of the Gevissas thus gradually grew 
into the King of the West Saxons, the King of the 
Saxons, the King of the English, the Emperor of all 
Britain' At page i6y * The sketch which has been 
given in the last chapter has shown that the Imperial 
Lordship of all Britain' etc. Again at page 85, 
* Every fresh addition of territory added fresh power 
and dignity to the Kings of the House of Cerdic, in 
their progress from the Ealdormanship of a comer of 
Hampshire, to the Imperial Crown of the Isle of Britain' 
At page 104, * It is even possible that the circum- 
stances of the English Conquest of Britain' From 
this point to page 126, Mr. Freeman deals with the 
origin of the Wittenagemot and other cognate 
matters, which do not give him much opportunity 
for indulging in, what the Americans, when laughing 
at such ebullitions of national vanity among them- 
selves, term * Spread-Eagleism.' But at page 127 he 
breaks out again with the characteristic phrase, * The 
King of the English was also Emperor of the whole Isle 
of Britain' Then in the next page we have, 'There 
is, first, the fact that the English kings did exercise a 
superiority of some kind over the whole of Britain^ a 
fact which has sometimes been called in question by 
local prejudice.' The objections of Scottish historians 
to such claims and assumptions as Mr. Freeman and 
others have advanced on behalf of the early English 
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kings, was described by Mr. Freeman, at page 6i of 
this volume, as 'provincial prejudice.* Here we 
have got down to * local prejudice,' so that we are 
left in doubt as to what further depths this great 
Imperial advocate intends, by and bye, to commit the 
people and the territory of North Britain. 

At page 14s Mr. Freeman says, *The King of the 
English was thus Suzerain Lord or external superior 
oi all the princes of the Isle of Britain.' ... * Did the 
Emperors of Britain in the tenth century inherit,' etc. 
At page 157, *iEthelstan, Lord of all Britain. . . . 
He might well feel himself to be the peer of 
Emperors.' This and the following page are well 
worth reading, for the purpose of seeing to what 
extravagant and absurd lengths of national vanity 
and bombast Mr. Freeman can go. The following 
(p. 158), is one of the passages : *The King of the 
English (iEthelstan) and Lord of all Britain^ might 
well feel himself a truer representative of Imperial 
greatness, than Emperors whose rule was at most 
confined to a corner of Italy.' 

And in the following page we find, that the title of 
Emperor of Britain ' was meant at once to assert the 
independence of the English Crown upon any foreign 
superior, and to assert the dependence of all the 
other powers of Britain upon the English Crown. 
It was meant to assert that the King of the English 
was not the homager, but the peer, alike of the 
Imperator of the West, and of the Basileus of the 
East, and to assert that Scots, Welsh, and Cumbrians, 
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owed no duty .to Rome or Byzantium, but only to 
their Father and Lord at Winchester.* 

But at page i6i there is a still more characteristic 
exhibition of Mr. Freeman's Anglo- Jingoism. He 
there says, * In the debate (in 1559) on restoring to 

* the Crown the ecclesiastical jurisdiction surrendered 
' under Mary, those who opposed Elizabeth's spiritual 

* claims still pointedly described her as being, in tem- 

* poral matters, " Our King and Queen, our Emperor 

* and Empress." At her coronation, her herald form- 

* ally proclaimed her as " most worthy Empress from 
' the Orcade Isles to the Mountains Pyrenee " (i). In 

* this last description we find the key to the style. An 

* Empire implied subordinate kingdoms. Elizabeth 

* claimed to be Empress, as being independent of the 

* Continental Emperor ; she also claimed to be Em- 

* press as having a royal vassal within her own island. 

* The same phrases which assert the independence of 

* England upon the German Emperor, also assert 

* the dependence of Scotland upon the English Em- 

* press (2).' To these remarks Mr. Freeman appends 
two foot-notes. The first is as follows : — 

(i.) 'See Strickland's Life of Elizabeth^ p. i66, where a very strange 
interpretation is put on the words. "The Mountains Pyrenee " are Eliza- 
beth's own flourish, but the " Orcade Isles " might seem to come out of a 
charter of i£thelred [Cod. Dipl. iii. 346) ; " Angligenum, Orcadarum necne 
in gyro jacentium Monarchus." ' 

The second foot-note runs thus : 

(2.) 'I would not be understood as asserting the justice or honesty of 
any such claim. The Commendation of 924 was annulled by the renun- 
ciation of 1328. From that time Scotland must be looked on as an 
independent Kingdom, and, as such, she rightly entered into the Union 
with England on equal terms.' 
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Now this quotation, with the foot-notes, may be 
taken to illustrate, not unfairly, the manner in which 
Mr. Freeman deals with this question of the Imperial 
supremacy of England, and the artifices and mis- 
representations with which he endeavours to support 
it. I regret having to use such words in speaking of 
a writer in many ways so eminent ; but, on this occa- 
sion, I find it difficult to avoid speaking plainly, so 
glaring is the offence against fair and honest historical 
criticism. In the text, which of course is in large 
type, Mr. Freeman quotes the words used by the 
herald at Queen Elizabeth's coronation : * Most 
worthy Empress from the Orcade Isles to the Moun- 
tains Pyrenee,' and attaches high importance to the 
phraseology. * An Empire,* he says, * implied subor- 
dinate kingdoms.' But if this quotation is good and 
authoritative in the first part as regards Scotland, 
it ought to be equally good and authoritative in the 
second as regards France. If it is wrong and absurd 
as regards France, it ought, so far as its own distinct 
and separate authority is concerned, to be regarded 
as also wrong and absurd as regards Scotland. 
Mr. Freeman is apt, when referring to quotations from 
old chronicles and old charters, to say of one, that 
suits his Imperial theory, that it is a good authority ; 
and of another, that does not suit his Imperial theory, 
that it is not of much value. In such a field of inquiry, 
he would be a bold man who would venture to dis- 
pute Mr. Freeman's dictum ; and I certainly have 
not the slightest desire to do so, except to say that 
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in such a case, much will depend on Mr. Freeman's 
own character for fairness and impartiality. If he is 
partial and unfair in a matter that is open to the 
simplest judgment, we shall not be wise in attaching 
much value to his authority in matters in which we 
cannot gauge its value ; and must trust entirely, not 
merely to his knowledge, which may be great, but 
to his fairness, which may be small. Now the value 
and the importance of the proclamation made at 
Queen Elizabeth's coronation can be estimated by 
the ordinary historical reader quite as well as by a 
grave and learned historian. The exact extent of 
the kingdom of England, and of its dependencies, at 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth, is well known. It 
is a matter of certainty that France was t^en 
thoroughly independent of England ; it is equally 
a matter of certainty that Scotland was then 
also independent of England. I have already 
stated (p. 19) that in Elizabeth's reign, the laws 
against the free intercourse of the inhabitants of the 
two kingdoms were terribly severe, and that one 
Scottish law was, that no Englishman was allowed to 
come into Scotland without the direct authority of 
the King of Scotland. If any Englishman was found 
in Scotland without such authority, he was * lauchfuU 
prisoner to quhat person that likes to take him.' If 
this was not a sign of the thorough independence of 
Scotland, it will be difficult to give any more decisive 
proof For it must be remembered that, unlike 
absurd heraldic, or still more absurd monkish claims 
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of Imperial supremacy, this law was no mere empty- 
Statute. Its very terms convey its integrity as clearly 
and as decidedly, as the mere paper heraldic claims 
of English supremacy at Elizabeth's coronation con- 
vey their absurdity. If an Englishman was found in 
Scotland without authority, any Scotchman might 
make him a prisoner; and this was a chance of 
making money out of the * auncient enemy,' which was 
- not likely to have been neglected when opportunity 
offered. Yet, of this very period, when this law, and 
others equally stringent against, and offensive to 
England, were in force in Scotland, Mr. Freeman, 
relying on the absurd and bombastic proclamation of 
the herald at Queen Elizabeth's coronation, would 
wi§h his readers to believe that Scotland was a 
dependency, and a vassal of England. After stating, 
as I have said, that an Empire implies * subordinate 
kingdoms,' he goes on to say that * Elizabeth claimed 
to be Empress, as being independent of the continental 
Emperor ; she also claimed to be Empress, as having 
a royal vassal within her own island! The words 
here used, even standing alone, would imply that 
Mr. Freeman regards the then King of Scotland as 
being the vassal of Queen Elizabeth. Taken in 
connection with all that has gone before, there can 
be little doubt that this is the impression Mr. 
Freeman wishes to convey to his readers ; and there 
can be no doubt that this is the impression that would 
be left on nearly all, if not all, who should read his 
statement. 
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The explanation in the foot-notes is, as I have 
stated, characteristic of Mr. Freeman. The claim of 
supremacy over France is too absurd for defence, so 
Mr. Freeman dismisses it with the remark that it was 
'Elizabeth's own flourish;' but the claim of supre- 
macy over * Scotland to the Orkneys ' is, as usual, 
supported by a quotation from an old charter. This 
charter proves to be one of the time of iEthelred, 
that is about the end of the tenth century, and this is 
gravely quoted by Mr. Freeman in support of Queen 
Elizabeth's claim to supremacy. But if such claims 
to supremacy are to be used as applicable to Scotland, 
why does Mr. Freeman lay aside the far more 
numerous claims to supremacy that England had 
over France ? Why is the claim in the one case to 
be regarded as an empty * flourish,' and in the other 
to be paraded as an additional support, if not proof, 
of Mr. Freeman's theory of the Imperial supremacy 
of England ? There can, I think, be little doubt that 
there are infinitely stronger proofs of the supremacy 
of England over France, than over Scotland. The 
supremacy over France, or a great portion of what 
is now France, was in fact a practical supremacy 
for* a century or so; the so-called supremacy over 
Scotland, was never — except for short intervals — any- 
thing better than a mere claim, a mere paper supre- 
macy, which may have existed in doubtful monkish 
charters or absurd heraldic proclamations, but had no 
real practical existence. Why then does Mr. Freeman 
neglect or abandon the real claim, and attempt to 
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bolster up the spurious one ? There is, and can be, 
only one answer. Even the vainest and the most 
foolish Anglo-Jingo would feel, that to attach great 
importance to a claim of former supremacy over 
France, would be at the present day, not only useless 
but ridiculous ; but a claim of a similar character 
over Scotland, may be made instrumental in ignor- 
ing Scottish rights under the Act of Union, and 
in advancing claims to the sole supremacy of 
England in the Empire. Then there is the further 
consideration, that as the Scottish aristocracy have 
been Anglicised, and as the Scottish people are to the 
English people, as one to six and a half, or to seven, 
any disregard of their national rights, or their national 
sentiment, may be indulged in with safety. Such a 
consideration as this, is the very essence of Anglo- 
Jingoism. 

It will be said that in the second foot-note which I 
have quoted Mr. Freeman withdraws the statement 
in the text when he says : * I would not be understood 
as asserting the justice or honesty of any such claim.* 
But a withdrawal of this character is unsatisfactory 
and insufficient. Its object is too evident. Feeling 
that he has committed himself in the text, to a state- 
ment which is alike ridiculous and untrue, and which 
is likely to subject him to a crushing exposure, Pro- 
fessor Freeman, as it were, withdraws to a corner — 
to the bottom of the page — and there in small type 
recants his blunder. Even in this pitiful position, he 
is unable to do his recantation in a manly and 
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straightforward way, but, like ancient Pistol, while 
eating the leek, he resorts to * brave words/ * I 
eat, and eke I swear,' said ancient Pistol; so the 
modem Professor recants, and quotes — apologetically 
— from a Latin charter of the tetith century ; which, 
apparently, is his method of swearing, and of giving 
vent to his feelings. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mr. Freeman's map of the ' English Empire ' in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries — Its absurdity — The Danish invasion of England — 
Humiliation of the 'Emperor of all Britain' — Mr. Freeman's 
bombast — A mixture of * Mark Tapleyism, and Jefferson Brickism * 
— The Danes conquer England — But Denmark becomes another 
dependency of England. 

I HAVE now dealt with Mr. Freeman's first volume 
so far as the i6oth page. This volume contains, with 
the appendix, 650 pages ; and, as I have already 
stated, Mr. Freeman carries through the whole 
volume his principles of, Anglo-Jingoism, from the 
preface to the appendix, both inclusive. I cannot 
therefore follow him right through even one volume 
of his voluminous History. I will thus only allude to 
some of the more salient passages in the concluding 
part of this first volume. At page 284, Mr. Freeman 
gives a map of what he terms ' The English Empire 
in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries.* This map 
includes all England, the Isle of Man, all the main- 
land of modern Scotland, and portions of Orkney, 
and of the Hebrides. A part of the south-east of 
Scotland (Lothian) is included in England, but all 
the rest of Scotland, with the Isles, is not merely 
stated to be a portion of the so-called English Empire, 
but is specifically mentioned, as being with Wales, a 
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* vassal kingdom' of England. This is not merely 
an incorrect statement ; it may be more properly 
described, as an absurdly incorrect one. Scotland 
was then, no more a ' vassal kingdom * of England, 
than Austria is now a vassal kingdom of Germany ; 
or than Afghanistan is a vassal kingdom of the 
Sultan of Turkey. It is quite certain that in no 
period of the tenth century did any King of England 
have so much power in the northern part of Britain 
as the Romans had. The Romans did not claim 
that the northern portion was within their Empire ; 
because with them,- Empire meant power on their 
part, and submission on the part of the people over 
which their Empire extended. With Mr. Freeman, 
the idea of Empire seems to be, not one of actual 
power, but simply of assumption, or rather presump- 
tion of supremacy. In this sense, perhaps, Mr. Free- 
man is to be commended for moderation, in confining 
his Imperial claims of England to the modest limits 
here given. 

At page 287, we have *the fabric of glor>' and 
dominion which was built up,' etc. ; at page 293, ' the 
Imperial sceptre of Britain.* About this period the 
Imperial feelings of Mr. Freeman become troubled by 
the invading Danes. These sea-borne marauders, 
not having much fear of the Imperial sceptre of 
Britain, landed on the southern shores of the island, 
and demanded tribute, which the so-called Emperors 
of Britain were glad to pay. So often was this 
demand made, and so often was it submitted to, that 
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it seems to have been looked upon as a real source of 
revenue by the Danes, and as a regular national 
impost by the English, to whom it was known as the 
Danegelt. Should Denmark ever get into the Jingo 
condition, its Imperial advocate — its Freeman — ^will 
have much more ample material on which to build 
his claims of Empire, than the English 'claimant' 
ha,s. He will have, not merely claims of paper 
supremacy, or, at the best, partial acknowledgments 
of submission to point to, but actual conquest and 
actual tribute. At page 304 Mr. Freemsfti says: 
* The year which beheld the fight of Maldon beheld 
also, for the first time, peace bought by the Lord of 
all Britain from a few ships* crews of heathen pirates/ 
And at page 312 he says : * It is small honour to the 
Emperor of all Britain that his plan of buying off 
the heathen ravagers, had perhaps been forestalled 
by a vassal prince of Wales.' The English people 
must surely be proud of a historian who, even when 
recording the depths of humiliation to which their 
country had been reduced by * a few ships' crews of 
heathen pirates,' nevertheless points triumphantly to 
the Imperial claim, which he holds was established by 
an interpolation in a monkish Chronicle, and thinks 
he saves the honour of England by alluding to * vassal 
Wales.' At page 328 we are told, * But the Emperor 
of Britain could trust no one,* etc. ; and at page 
329 we again find : ' The Emperor of Britain,' and • 
*a portion of the English Empire.' At page 353 
Mr. Freeman says : * Nay, could Ulfc)^el, instead of 
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holding a subordinate command, have changed places 
with the boastful Emperor of all Britain^ we can well 
believe that the whole story of the Danish wars would 
have had a very different ending ' ! 

The high-flowing Imperialism of Mr. Freeman 
seems, as I have stated, to have been severely dis- 
turbed by the advent of the pestilent Danes, for, with 
the exception of half a page of boastful * gush,' at page 
440, over the tomb of King Eadmund at Glastonbury, 
there is very little ebullition of Anglo-Jingoism for 
upwards of a hundred pages. At page 464 Mr. 
Freeman is himself again, and his pen is as lively as 
ever, in describing the grandeur of English rule, and 
the insignificance of rival peoples. He says : * Eng- 
lish imagination leaped back to the glorious and 
happy days of the Peaceful Basileus, when English- 
men beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, when the mountains 
brought peace, and the little hills righteousness, when 
the Lord of Wessex could boast, that within the four 
seas of Britain, all kings fell down before him, and all 
nations did him service' ^ Did the context not clearly 
declare the subject, sober-minded Englishmen would 
be slow to believe, that such a paragraph as this 
could be the production of one of their own country- 
men. They would naturally suppose it to be from 
the pen of Thiers, of Victor Hugo, or of some of 

^ The best comment on such bombastic nonsense as this, is one 
which I found scribbled in pencil opposite this passage, in a volume 
obtained from one of the subscription libraries. It was simply ' Cock- 
a-doodle-doo-oo ' ! ! 
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the other French Gasconaders, in their wilder and 
sillier moods, eulogising their country and some of its 
great heroes. But this is not the language of a 
French Gasconader, but of an Oxford Professor 
of History ; and the eulogy is not of St. Louis, or of 
Louis the Fourteenth, or of the first Napoleon, but of 
the king of a portion of England : of that Eadgar of 
the tenth century, whom Mr. Freeman, in his simple 
and severe style, calls * the Emperor of Britain,* and 
who is * the hero of that famous pageant ' on the river 
Dee at Chester, which, as Mr. Freeman tells us, * were 
it only a symbolical expression, would still be a most 
true and speaking symbol of the greatest glory and 
prosperity of the West Saxon Empire.' ^ 

It is astonishing to find how elastic is the patriotism 
of Mr. Freeman. When he finds that the Danes 
under Cnut have conquered England, and that the 
English people have quietly submitted to the foreign 
rule, he finds consolation in the fact, that the Danish 
conqueror does not break the continuity of the 
Imperial theory. The payment of the Danegelt was a 
disgrace to England ; the conquest by Cnut was a still 
greater humiliation of England ; but so long as the 
flag of English Imperial supremacy is flaunted aloft — 
even if it be by a foreign conqueror — so long as the 
pen of Mr. Freeman, can truly, or untruly, write of a 
'vassal Wales,* or of a 'vassal Scotland,' his mind 
seems to be at rest, and his ideas of patriotism to be 
satisfied. Thus at page 494 he says : * Cnut, as King 

^ Norman Conquest, vol. i. pp. 67, 68. 
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of all England, alike by formal election and by the 
power of the sword, of course assumed the same 
Imperial claims and Imperial style which had been 
borne by his predecessors. As King of all England, 
he was also Emperor of all BritaiUy Lord of all Kings y 
and all nations within his own island. Of his relations 
with his Welsh vassals^ we are driven to pick up what 
accounts we can from their own scanty annals/ 
At page 531 Mr. Freeman soars still higher in his 
Imperial theory. Speaking, after Cnut's death, of 
the position of the Empire left by him, he says : * Like 
Charles (the Great), he had established his sons as 
kings during his lifetime in his subordinate kingdoms. 
I say subordinate kingdoms, because nothing can be 
plainer than that, in Cnut's eyes, Denmark and Norway 
were little more than dependencies of England' And 
in the next page he says : * If Cnut then entertained 
any idea, of permanently annexing his Scandinavian 
possessions to his English Empire, any idea, in short, 
of reducing Denmark and Norway to the condition of 
Wales and Scotland, such schemes had very little 
chance of succeeding for any length of time.* When 
I read such passages as these, I begin to wonder 
whether, after all, Mr. Freeman is not poking fun at 
his countrymen. If he is writing seriously, he cer- 
tainly has a wonderful power of extracting consola- 
tion out of disaster, and of describing a position of 
national humiliation, as one of national glory and 
national triumph. In his strange combination of 
philosophic content and satisfaction under great 

L 
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national disasters, and in his wonderful outbursts of 
national boasting and braggadocio, he would seem to 
be a curious international compound of Mark Tapley, 
and of Jefferson Brick. What are the facts on which 
Mr. Freeman builds this new addition — ^the depen- 
dencies of Denmark and Norway — to his great 
Imperial edifice, the Empire of England? Cnut, 
King of Denmark, conquered England, and became 
King there. He resided there, no doubt for the suf- 
ficient reason, that while he could depend on Denmark 
being faithful to him, though absent from it, he found 
it difficult to retain hold of England, unless he 
remained to secure and to guard his conquest. His 
army of Danes was paid by England.^ If ever one 
country was conquered by another, England at this 
time was conquered by Denmark. But because 
Cnut, for his own purposes, very wisely governed 
England, as much as possible, according to the old 
laws and customs of the country, and resided in 
England to secure his hold of the country ; lo ! presto I 
the position, according to Mr. Freeman, is changed. 
The conquered becomes the conqueror — England 
becomes once more * Imperial ' England — and Den- 
mark and Norway are transformed * into litjle more 
than its dependencies.' 

Mr. Freeman is evidently a thorough believer in 
the power of numbers, and in national gullibility. 
He depends on the former — on the power of six or 
seven being able to overpower and master one, when 

* Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 446. 
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he writes so glibly, and on such untrustworthy evi- 
dence, of Scotland having been for so long the vassal 
of England ; and he depends implicitly on the latter, 
when he gravely tells the English people, that after 
the Danes had conquered England, and Cnut, for his 
own purposes, had made England instead of Den- 
mark his place of abode, Denmark and Norway in 
consequence, became * little more than dependencies 
of England/ 

The work of a writer who affects thus to trans- 
mute the facts of history — who pretends to convert 
the base metal of a subjugation into the pure and 
shining gold of a conquest — is to the work of a true 
historian, as are the specious and delusive devices 
of the tricky alchemists of the middle ages to the 
scientific researches of such modern chemists as Davy, 
Faraday, or Liebig. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Professor Freeman's object — Mr, J. R. Green — His History of the 
English People — Its Anglo-Jingo style — England has * absorbed ' 
Scotland — The Waterloo campaign entirely the work of the 
* English ' troops — * John Bullism * and 'John Bullyism.' 

I HAVE now done with my exkmination of the Anglo- 
Jingoisms of Professor Freeman ; not that the subject 
is exhausted, for I have not quite gone through even 
one of the many volumes in which Mr. Freeman 
repeats and reiterates his peculiar theory, and still 
more peculiar statements ; but I fear to trespass too 
much on the patience of my readers. I have done 
quite enough to show clearly the obvious tendency, if 
not the obvious aim and object, of Mr. Freeman's 
teaching. That tendency plainly is to lead the people 
of England to believe, that since the Saxon invasion 
of, and settlement in England, they have been an 
Imperial race, and a chosen people ; that though 
Scotland and Wales are now united with England, 
they, having been for centuries * vassals * of England, 
may be regarded merely as dependencies of her great 
Empire ; that it is unnecessary to consider their 
national sentiment, or their national honour, if it con- 
flicts in any way with the honour of England, or the 
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dignity of the great Imperial race, the English people ; 
that it is true, the people of Scotland obtained their 
independence in the fourteenth century, but had 

* glorious Edward ' the First only lived a few years 
longer, they, as well as the people of Wales, would have 
been completely subdued ; that afterwards. Queen 
Elizabeth claimed to be Empress * from the Orcade 
Isles to the Mountains Pyrenee ;' and that * the same 
phrases, which assert the independence of England 
upon the German Emperor, also assert the dependence 
of Scotland upon the English Empress,' and the 

• vassalage ' of the Scottish King. That thus practi- 
cally, in the British Empire, the English people are 
the only race who have a right to be considered ; 
that it is derc^atory to their Imperial honour and 
Imperial dignity to speak of the Empire as being 
anything but ' English ;* that the Empire is really 
English, and should be termed * English ;* and that, 
though the time may not now be quite ripe for such 
a change, yet it can be hastened by describing every- 
thing connected with the Empire as '"English ;* that 
the Queen, the navy, the army, the Parliament, the 
flag, the colonies, and India, are all really * English,' 
and not British, and that this should in future be the 
Imperial nomenclature. This practically is the out- 
come of Mr. Freeman's Imperial theory and of his 
teaching, though it is only fair to him to say, that as 
regards nomenclature, he has not yet the full courage 
of his ideas. 

If, however, we turn to the works of the younger 
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English historians, we soon find evidence of the effect 
of this narrow and pernicious teaching of Professor 
Freeman. In his preface to the Histoty of the 
Norman Conquest^ Mr. Freeman gives thanks for help, 
among many others, to * the Rev. J. R. Green,»of Jesus 
College, a rising scholar, to whom I look for the 
continuation of my own work.' That anticipation 
unfortunately has not been fulfilled, for the pupil has 
gone before the master, not, however, without leaving 
behind him historical works of a high excellence, 
which will be an enduring monument of his great 
ability. In. his History of the English People^ which 
he brings down to the year 1815, Mr. Green deals 
with the history of the Empire, from the time 
of the Union of England and Scotland in 1707. 
The terms of the Treaty of Union must have been 
before him, and considered by him, yet there is little 
evidence in his pages to show that he attached any 
importance to it, while there is much that leads to the 
inference, that he regarded the Union as less important 
than some of Marlborough's campaigns. * England,' 
he says, when speaking of the Union, ' gained in the 
removal of a constant danger of treason and war,' ^ 
and there is not much more said of the advantages of 
a Treaty, incomparably the most important and the 
most advantageous that England or Scotland ever 
made. As a disciple of Professor Freeman, part of 
whose Imperial theory at least he appears to have 
adopted, Mr. Green seems to have regarded the 

^ History of the English People^ vol. iv. p. 92. 
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Treaty of Union of 1707 as merely the absorption 
by England of a troublesome and dangerous tributary. 
Writing of the accession of Geoi^e the First, he 
says,- * On the death of Anne, on the evening of 
the loth of August (17 14), the Elector George of 
Hanover, who had become heir to the throne by his 
mother's death, was proclaimed as King of England 
without opposition.' Now this is an absurd blunder. 
George was not proclaimed King of England, for 
there was not then, or is now, a throne of England to 
which he could succeed. He was proclaimed King 
of Great Britain, as were all his successors during the 
last century. Since 1707, there has been no King or 
Queen of England, though English historians and 
English Professors of Modem History seem to be 
quite ignorant of the fact. 

The whole literature of the last century, as I have 
already shown, felt the influence of the Union. Poets, 
historians, and statesmen all recognised that a new 
departure had taken place in the national life of the 
now united people of England and of Scotland. The 
national nomenclature was at once changed, and the 
words * Great Britain ' and * British ' became the terms 
generally used to express the Empire, and things 
Imperial; and no doubt a writer so acute and so 
inquiring as Mr. Green did not fail to mark a change 
so striking and so remarkable. But the teaching of 
Mr. Freeman must have had greater influence on his 
mind, than a sense of fairness or a regard for the 
national rights of the Scottish people ; for it will be 
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found that after the Union of 1707, the nomenclature 
used by him is generally the same as that before the 
Union. In that portion of his History which deals 
with the period from the Union till the French 
Revolution, and covers two hundred pages of his 
fourth volume, Mr. Gree'n refers to the new kingdom 
about four hundred times ; and in these four hundred 
times, he uses the words * Great Britain,' or * Britain,' 
and * British,' about fifty times, and the words 
* England ' and * English ' about three hundred and 
fifty times. Had Mr. Green, instead of using on 
fifty occasions, the words * Britain ' and * British,' used 
instead the words * Scotland ' and * Scottish,' to ex- 
press the same meaning, viz., the new kingdom, and 
matters pertaining to it, he would have been strictly 
logical and fair, though doubtless incorrect ; for as 
Scotland is to England, as regards population, about 
one to seven, it is clear that, as regards numbers, 
Scotland had a right to at least one-seventh of the 
Imperial ^^momenclature. I have shown that by the 
first Article of the Union, the style of the Empire was 
to be Great Britain ; and such being the case, it is 
clear that if that name is to be departed from, and 
one of the most important articles in the Treaty of 
Union is to be set aside, then Scotland has a right to 
be spoken and written of, as the representative of the 
Empire, at least once for every seven times that the 
word England is so used ; and if area be taken as a 
basis, at least once in three times. English writers 
of the Anglo- Jingo school will of course ridicule this 
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way of putting the case, and say it is absurd. It may 
be absurd, but the absurdity rests not with me, but with 
them. If they value fair play, and the true observ- 
ance of a solemn national Treaty, they must admit 
the strict justice and reasonableness of my contention. 
The same spirit of unfairness pervades the re- 
mainder of the volume I have mentioned. The ninth 
book, which commences with the year 1760, is headed 
* Modern England,' and the heading of the first 
chapter is ' England and its Empire,' though in each 
case the term is a gross misnomer. A little further 
on, when referring to the great mpvement in Ireland 
in 1 78 1 for independence, or semi-independence, Mr. 
Green says, ' England might have recognised Ireland 
as a free nationality, and bound it to herself by federal 
bonds ; or she might have absorbed it, as she had 
absorbed Scotland, into the general mass of her own 
national life.' ^ This sentence is a fair illustration of 
the style in which not only this author, but many 
more of his literary countrymen, treat modern British 
history. England has ' absorbed * Scotland. This is 
the theory on which their views are based, and with 
which they are endeavouring at every opportunity, to 
indoctrinate their countrymen. It is a theory not 
only wrong, but one which is completely opposed to 
the terms of the Treaty of Union between England 
and Scotland. It is, moreover, a theory which, if 
attempted to be carried out in practice, will by and 
bye, almost to a certainty, create in Scotland a feeling 

* History of the English Peopie^ vol. iv. p. 263. 
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of discontent and disaffection, which will bear bitter 
fruit, and cause trouble to statesmen, and unpleasant- 
ness and unhappiness to both the Scottish and 
the English people. 

I will not dwell much longer on Mr. Green. I 
will however point out, that in the three or four 
closing pages of his history, where he describes 
the campaign of Waterloo, Mr. Green exhibits a 
striking instance of that unfairness, which I have said 
is one of the leading features of Anglo-Jingoism. In 
that memorable campaign, where the bravery of the 
Scottish and Irish troops, as well as of the English, 
was conspicuous, and where so many brave Scotch- 
men and Irishmen fell in the service of their common 
country, it might have been imagined, that even the 
most phlegmatic English writer, however steeped he 
might be in national conceit and national bigotry, 
would have felt himself impelled to recognise the 
services of the Scottish, Irish, and Welsh portion of 
the British army, so far as to use, on that occasion at 
least, the only term which expresses the united action 
of* the united peoples which form our Empire. But 
no ! In the three and a quarter pages in which Mr. 
Green gives a description of that famous campaign, 
the words * British Vor * Great Britain ' are not used 
once, while the words * England,' * Englishmen,' 
and * English ' are used, not less than seventeen 
times.^ No true Scotchman or true Irishman can 
read such a narrative without a feeling of soreness 

■^ History of the English People^ vol. iv. pp. 386 to 389. 
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or of bitterness at the slight thus perpetrated on his 
brave countrymen, who so nobly did their duty on 
the fields of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. He must 
feel that their devotion and their bravery are either 
utterly ignored, or that they are — according to the 
usual Anglo-Jingo formula — included in the term 
* English.' But the people of Scotland and of Ireland 
are not English. To say deliberately that they are 
English, and that their services to the Empire are fully 
recognised in the use of the word English, is merely 
substituting an insult for a slight ; for it is simply 
maintaining that the people of Scotland, and the 
people of Ireland are subject races ; that they are, in 
Mr. Freeman's language, * vassal * peoples ; and are, 
moreover, so utterly insignificant and so thoroughly 
abject, that even their right by treaty to the use of an 
Imperial nomenclature, which saves their national 
dignity and their national pride, may be utterly dis- 
regarded and contemptuously thrown aside. No true 
Englishman can honestly maintain, or even advance 
such an argument. The true * John Bull ' has not 
fallen so low as that would imply ; nor is he likely to 
do so. It is true, the argument is advanced in his 
name, but it is not the true representative of England 
who so speaks. The form is the form of * John Bull/ 
but the voice is the voice of * John Bully.* From such 
a source, the people of Scotland and of Ireland look 
for no favour ; and from such a source, I venture 
further to say, they will ere long show that they will 
brook no wrong. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Professor Secley — The so-called * Expansion of England * — Its Anglo- 
Jingoism — Its 650 blunders— England in Elizabeth's reign with 
no possessions outside Europe — Then only a second-rate Power — 
Probably overpowered by France during the last century, if not 
united with Scotland — * English ' India — The duty of England — 
Her position requires her to be scrupulously just to her sister 
nationalities — Anglo-Jingoism dear to school-boys and school-girls. 

Last year, Mr. J. R. Seeley, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
published a book called Tke Expansion of England, 
If the Scottish people — a people whose great aim and 
desire it is, to live in a thorough and most friendly 
union with the people of England — were previously 
in doubt whether the attitude of Imperial superiority 
and contemptuous treatment, so frequently assumed 
towards them of late by English journalists and 
English historical writers, is a mere passing whim, or 
a fixed and settled policy, that doubt, I think, must 
have been fully removed, not only by the publication 
of this book, but by the way in which it has been 
received by nearly the whole of the English press. 
The work consists of ' two courses of lectures,' which 
apparently were delivered by Professor Seeley to the 
students attending his historical course at Cambridge. 
Of the ability displayed in the book, apart from its 
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rampant and silly Anglo- Jingoism, it is unnecessary 
for me to speak. Its keynote is, that the great wars 
of the last century between Great Britain and France, 
were in reality a continuous struggle, not for supre- 
macy in Europe, but for supremacy abroad ; to decide, 
in fact, whether North America and Australia should 
be peopled by the French or by the British race, and 
whether India should be a dependency of France, or a 
dependency of Great Britain. This theory is worked 
out with such care and thoughtfulness, and with such 
a philosophic insight, as to make the work, in one 
sense, an interesting contribution to the history of the 
Empire. But, on the other hand, it is written from 
such a narrow standpoint, from a point of view so 
peculiarly English, and so thoroughly anti-British, 
that I greatly question whether in reality the publica- 
tion of the work is not only greatly to be regretted, but 
also to be regarded as a blunder and an evil. Of this 
I feel assured, that if the style adopted by Professor 
Seeley throughout this book, of regarding England, 
and England only, as the representative of the 
Empire ; of speaking of everything connected with 
the Empire as English, and English only ; of utterly 
ignoring Ireland and Scotland, and of treating Scot- 
land as if it were merely an English county, — if this 
high tone of silly Anglo-Jingoism is to be the mode, 
in which in future. Professor Seeley and other English 
writers are to treat Imperial questions, then we are 
entering upon a period, not of consolidation, but of 
disintegration of the British Empire. That Empire 
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can only be preserved in its integrity by a strict 
regard for justice, and by a thorough recognition of 
the national rights and national sentiments, not 
merely of the people of the Cape, of Canada, and of 
Australia, but also of the people of Ireland, of Scot- 
land, and of Wales. Justice, like charity, should 
begin at home ; but of late, in Imperial questions, it 
would appear to be the practice that justice should 
not merely begin, but should end, abroad. 

I have already clearly and unmistakably shown, that 
the use of the terms * England ' to represent the British 
Empire, and of * English * as representative of 
Imperial questions or things, is an error ; that it is in 
contradiction to the clear and express provisions of a 
great national treaty — incomparably the most im- 
portant that the people of England ever made ; that, 
further, the use of the words 'England' and 'English' 
in an Imperial sense, is an objectionable blunder ; 
inasmucH as, by helping to foster the antagonism of 
Ireland, and by exciting a similar feeling in Scotland, 
it tends not to the unity, but to the disintegration of 
the Empire. Judging then. Professor Seele)r's book, 
The Expansion of England^ from this point of view, 
I have no hesitation in saying that its publication is 
to be deeply regretted, inasmuch as it is written in the 
most thorough Anglo-Jingo spirit. Delivered in the 
shape of a series of historical discourses or lectures, to 
a number of young students, fresh from the public 
schools of England, it is intended apparently to flatter 
their national vanity to the utmost ; and this, not at 
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the expense of foreign nations, who have lately been, 
and may soon again be, our enemies; but at the 
expense of the people of Scotland and of Ireland, 
who are citizens of the British Empire, and have, or 
are supposed to have, equal rights therein, with the 
people of England themselves. Professor Seeley, as 
a Professor of History at Cambridge, must be well 
aware of this ; he must know thoroughly, that in using 
the words * England ' and ' English ' to represent the 
Empire and things Imperial, he is using terms, not 
only wrong in themselves, but which must be highly 
objectionable to the people of Ireland and of Scot- 
land, though they may be pleasant enough to the 
schoolboy feelings, and to the national vanity of the 
great majority of his auditors at Cambridge. But he 
seems not to have hesitated in his choice. In thorough 
Anglo- Jingoism he leaves Mr. Green a long way 
behind, and, like many a disciple, he even goes far 
beyond the teaching of his master. Professor Freeman. 
From a * British ' standpoint, this work of Professor 
Seeley may be fairly described as a book of blunders. 
Its title is a blunder ; every chapter is full of blunders ; 
in some places, line after line for many lines, contain 
each a blunder ; and some lines even, are double- 
shotted with blunders. Speaking roundly, in this 
book of 308 pages, there are about 650 blunders, from 
the improper use of the words * English' and 
• England,* for the words 'British' and * Great Britain ;* 
and all due, either to ignorance on the part of Professor 

Seeley, or to a spirit of unfairness, and to a desire to 

# 
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gratify the vanity of a portion of his countrymen. 
I regret to have to speak thus severely of a writer, 
in many respects so able and so eminent. But my 
motive is a very plain one. I regard this policy of 
Anglo- Jingoism, of which this book of Professor 
Seeley is the most rampant and most offensive 
illustration, as a slight and as an insult to the people 
of Scotland and of Ireland, and as an obstacle to the 
thorough and cordial union of the British people and 
of the British Empire. I regard this policy as an evil, 
' which has increased, is now increasing, and which 
ought to be diminished ;' and I am quite sure that it 
will not be diminished by mild words or by gentle 
appeals for fair play. The people of Scotland most 
speak out plainly and unmistakably, as they now show 
sig^s of doing ; the loyal people of Ireland, when the 
present causes of excitement have been removed, will 
no doubt follow suit ; and when this has been done, 
and done in a way to arrest the attention of the true 
people of England, the bubble of Anglo- Jingoism will 
burst and for ever disappear. But in the meanwhile, 
there must be some sharp writing, and some hard 
hitting ; and when those who are niore able for such 
work than I am, take up the cause I now advocate, I 
strongly commend to their attention, this book of six 
hundred and fifty blunders by Professor Seeley, to which 
he has given the misnomer. The Expansion of England, 
Meanwhile, let me lead the way. One of the most 
notable peculiarities of the Anglo- Jingoes is the bare- 
faced arid apparently unconscious way in which they 
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repeatedly contradict themselves in the same book, 
as we have seen in the case of Professor Freeman ; and 
sometimes in the same page, or in the same paragraph, 
as is the case with Professor Seeley. At page 9 of 
The Expansion of England he says, * We ought to 
beware of putting England alone in the foreground, 
and suffering what we call the English possessions to 
escape our view in the background of the picture/ 
Here, Mr. Seeley commits the very mistake that he 
professes to be anxious to avoid. It is surely a 
curious way of avoiding the putting of England in the 
foreground, to write in the next line, of * English ' 
possessions. Where are there any * English ' posses- 
sions ? There are no * English ' possessions anywhere, 
except in the imaginations of the Anglo-Jingoes. 
The fact is, that nearly every foreign dependency that 
belonged to England before the Union with Scotland, 
and every rood that England possessed before the 
Union of the Crowns, have now ceased to be British 
possessions. Mr. Seeley says, * In the last years of 
Queen Elizabeth, England had absolutely no posses- 
sions outside Europe, for all schemes of settlement, 
from that of Hore in Henry viil.'s reign to those of 
Gilbert and Raleigh, had failed alike.* ^ Surely this 
is a significant fact, if the vanity of English historians 
will only permit them to draw the inference. The 
fact is, that so long as Scotland was a separate and 
independent kingdom, England, after France became 
a consolidated and powerful kingdom, was bound 

' The Expansion of England, p. 9. 
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over, under the most heavy penalties, to keep the 
peace and avoid all foreign complications. If she 
interfered in any way with France, she was liable to 
an invasion on the southern coast, and to an attack 
on her northern frontier. Though far less powerful 
than England, Scotland held the peace and the 
prosperity of England in her grasp. All this is now 
carefully eschewed by , Anglo-Jingo historians, who 
write glibly and flippantly of * Vassal ' Scotland, and 
lead their readers to believe that Scotland was, before 
the Union, merely a northern province of England. 
But the English statesmen of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries thought differently, and their 
greatest desire was to effect a peaceful and cordial 
Union with Scotland. Their far-seeing wisdom is 
evidenced by the result. * From about 1660 to 1700/ 
says Professor Seeley, * France had been the first 
State in the world, beyond all dispute. But the 
Treaty of Utrecht (171 3) left England the first 
State in the world. ... It has been universally 
allowed ever since that no State is more powerful 
than England.* This is the Anglo-Jingo way of 
stating the case. But I need hardly point out, that 
all the glory and power that were acquired by the 
Treaty of Utrecht were acquired, not by England, 
which had then ceased to exist as a separate power ; 
but by a kingdom infinitely more powerful and more 
illustrious — the kingdom of Great Britain. England, 
in the time of Elizabeth, when Scotland was separate 
and apart, had, as Mr. Seeley admits, 'absolutely 
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no possessions outside Europe ;' that is, except 
Ireland and the Channel Islands, she had not a 
foot of ground anywhere. The Union of the 
two Crowns of Scotland and England took place 
after the death of Elizabeth, and Scotland thus 
became a partner with England. What was the result ? 
England acquired a fair, if not a firm footing in North 
America, and obtained a settlement in the West and 
in the East Indies. The Union with Scotland 
followed in 1707 ; and in little more than half a 
century, the two countries, under the name of Great 
Britain — not England, as the Anglo- Jingoes erron- 
eously put it — were supreme in North America ; 
and before the century was out, they had virtually 
acquired India, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
greater part of the West India Islands ; and, more 
important still, had put their foot down firmly and 
irrevocably on the great Island or Continent of 
Australia. 

These are facts — pregnant and striking facts, — the 
proper significance of which, no fair-minded English- 
man will for one moment dispute. At the time of 
the accession of James the First, England was not 
one of the great powers of Europe. These were 
Spain, Germany (Austria), France, and Turkey. 
England was then only a second-rate power, and 
this position — except for a few years under the 
government of Cromwell, when she was undoubtedly 
one of the leading powers — she continued to hold 
throughout the seventeenth century. During a great 
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portion of that century, she was rivalled in power 
and in importance, both by Holland and by Sweden. 
The union of the Crowns of England and Scotland 
gave to both countries comparative peace and 
security ,•• the union of the two nations gave to Great 
Britain the leadership of the world. Alone and 
unaided, there can be little doubt that England could 
never have attained the position the British Empire 
now holds. With Scotland as an enemy, there can 
be as little doubt, that England in the seventeenth, 
the eighteenth, or in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, would have fallen for a time a prey to the 
ambition of France. Yet this unruffled security, and 
this priceless position, which the union with Scotland 
has given to England as a portion of Great Britain — 
and given, as the result shows, with no other draw- 
back to England, than simply merging her name 
with that . of Scotland, into Britain, the classical 
name of the whole island, — is now being repaid by 
the Anglo- Jingoes, by such writers as Professors 
Freeman, Seeley, and a whole host of thoughtless 
English journalists, by a mean and shabby attempt 
to repudiate the chief condition of the Union, by 
which England as well as Scotland has gained so 
much. 

That Professor Seeley can take note of niceties of 
nomenclature, and recognise comparatively unimpor- 
tant geographical arrangements, when the vanity of 
young or thoughtless Englishmen does not stand in 
the way, is clearly shown by his allusion to the 
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position of our North American colonies. He says 
(p. lo), * The Dominion of Canada, with New- 
foundland, had, in 1881, a population of rather 
more than four millions and a half/ Here he 
distinctly points out to his readers, that the 
Dominion of Canada does not now include New- 
foundland ; but though he thus takes note of such a 
comparatively unimportant fact as this, he writes in 
nearly every page, and often in line after line, of 
England as also including Scotland. Now, as an 
international and separate entity, there is no kingdom 
of England, while there is a Dominion of Canada ; 
and if it was worth the while of Professor Seeley to 
point out that Newfoundland is not included in the 
Dominion of Canada, it was also surely worth his 
while to give the correct name of the kingdom in 
which he lives, moves, and has his being ; and to point 
out to the students, who look to him for correct 
historical facts, that in 1707 the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland became united, and were thenceforth, 
and are now, known as the kingdom of Great Britain. 
The title of Professor Seeley's book is The Ex- 
pansion of England, I have said that the title is a 
blunder, and merely the first of a very long string of 
blunders. The history of England as a separate 
kingdom, and of course its expansion as well, ended 
in 1707 ; and it would be quite as correct to talk of 
the expansion of Scotland, as including the British 
Empire, as to talk, in such a connection, of the expan- 
sion of England. In one sense, indeed, it would be 
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more so ; for as it was a Scottish monarch and his 
descendants who reigned in England after the Union 
of the Crowns, and who have reigned, and now reign 
in Great Britain after the Union of the Kingdoms, it 
might with some justice be contended, that Scotland 
has annexed England, and that the wonderful expan- 
sion of the British Empire is in reality * The Expan- 
sion of Scotland/ But that would be Scottish 
Jingoism ; and the Scottish people, it is to be hoped, 
are too sensible to permit such silly and unjust ideas 
to take root amongst them. 

I will give a few illustrations of the erroneous and 
unfair nomenclature used by Professor Seeley in the 
course of his work. Writing of India (p. 46), he 
says, ' The English State is powerful there ; but the 
English nation is but an imperceptible drop in the 
ocean of an Asiatic population.' ... * The English 
Empire is, on the whole, free from that weakness 
which has brought down most Empires, the weakness 
of being a mere mechanical forced union of alien 
nationalities.' Here we have a fair illustration, in a 
few lines, of Professor Seeley's narrow-minded and 
foolish Anglo-Jingoism. He speaks of the * English ' 
State in India, and of the * English ' Empire, when it 
would have been, not only more correct, but in reality 
less jarring, even to the English schoolboy or under- 
graduate mind, to speak of the * British State in India ;* 
and, of course, still more correct, to speak of 'the 
British Empire.' For even the most ardent Anglo- 
Jingoes must admit, that as yet, the ordinary English 
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mind receives much more naturally, and as much 
more in accordance with the actual existence of things, 
the expressions, 'British' India, and * British' Em- 
pire, than the terms * English ' India, and * English ' 
Empire. What we may come to, if Anglo-Jingoism 
be allowed to take root and flourish for another 
generation or so, it is somewhat difficult to foresee ; 
but that at present the fact is as I state it, is, I think, 
unquestionable. It is a possibility, if not a pro- 
bability, that if Anglo- Jingoism be not ere long 
checked by the opposition of the Scottish and Irish 
people, aided by the good sense of the English 
people themselves, there may be, in a generation or 
two, an * English ' Empire, or an * English ' kingdom ; 
but not exactly in the sense wished for by the Anglo- 
Jingoes. These unwise and unfair nationalists must 
remember, that there is such a thing as subtraction, 
as well as addition ; and that if they extend the area 
of discontent and disaffection now existing in the 
United Kingdom, they may beget national troubles 
and national difficulties which will seriously increase 
the anxieties and the responsibilities of British states- 
men. 

In writing of Canada, the same unfairness comes 
out, as is shown by Professor Seeley when writing of 
India. At page 49 he says, * In Canada there took 
place a rapid immigration of English, who, showing 
themselves in a marked degree more energetic than 
the Frenchi and increasing much faster, gradually 
gave the whole community a predominantly English 
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character, so that, in fact, the rising of the French in 
1838 was the convulsion of despair oif a sinking 
nationality/ Now, as our possessions in North 
America are called almost by universal consent (the 
Anglo- Jingoes only excepted), * British ' North 
America, it might have been expected that Professor 
Seeley, in this paragraph which I- have quoted, would 
have used the term * British,' instead of ' English ;' the 
more so, that a very large proportion of the early 
emigrants to Canada were Scotch ; so much so, that 
I question whether the Scotch emigrants before, say 
1840 — ^the period alluded to by Professor Seeley — 
did not outnumber those from England. But it is the 
principle and the policy of Anglo-Jingoism to disre- 
gard such facts as these, and in despite of history and 
of fair play, to treat the people of Scotland as if they 
never had a history, and now have no historical rights, 
and no national existence. It may in one sense be 
truly said, that Scotland has no national existence ; 
but in that sense, England also has no national exist- 
ence. The great Treaty which blotted the name of 
Scotland out of the list of kingdoms, at the same time 
blotted out the name of England, that the still greater 
and prouder name of Great Britain might arise, and 
take the place of both. But Professor Seeley, though 
he cannot be ignorant of this great historical fact, 
chooses to ignore it; not on one occasion, or on a 
few occasions, but, as I have already said, on six 
hundred and fifty occasions in this small volume of 
about three hundred pages. Well might Sir Francis 
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Palgrave say, * there is no adulation so sneaking as 
that which nations, through the organs and leaders of 
national opinion, render to themselves.'^ 

It may be said that I write too severely, of what are 
or may be, merely slips of the pen, or simply a loose 
way of writing, and of substituting a part for the 
whole ; that to speak of ' England ' as representing 
the United Kingdom, is common enough in every-day 
speech in England, and that, in the phraseology of 
which I complain. Professor Seeley is only using the 
conventional language of society. But in ordinary 
talk, men who have no responsible position may say 
that, which men who hold positions of responsibility or 
power dare not utter. A common vestry-man, even 
a member of Parliament who has established a repu- 
tation for recklessness or folly, may, without attract- 
ing much notice or doing much harm, write or say 
things that, were they uttered by a Cabinet Minister, 
or by a Premier, would upset a Ministry, or per- 
chance convulse the Empire. Now, in the ' shocking 
examples ' of Anglo-Jingoism, whom I have pointed 
out for condemnation, I have taken no obscure men. 
Professor Freeman and the late Mr. J. R. Green, 
admittedly stand in the front rank of recent British 
historians. Professor Seeley is equally, or hardly 
less eminent. He is * Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge ;' and as 
such, as a teacher of British history, he has, I 
understand, as one of his students, the eldest son of 

* History of Normandy and England, vol. iv. p. 383. 
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the heir to the throne of the United Kingdom. If, 
then, such a historical teacher is allowed, unchecked and 
unrestrained, to teach false history, to whom shall we 
apply censure ? I select these eminent men for censure 
and for reprobation, deliberately and advisedly. I 
select them for censure, because, it may be unwittingly 
and unintentionally, they are teaching doctrines which 
are inimical to a thorough union of the Empire; 
because, while they occupy, in historical teaching, the 
high position that leading Cabinet Ministers occupy 
in politics, they write and talk, not in the manner of 
British Cabinet Ministers, but in the ignorant and nar- 
row-minded fashion of English common vestry-men. 
If I am proved to be wrong in my censure, then so 
much the worse for me ; but if I prove to be right in my 
censure, then so much the better for the cause which I 
advocate, and for the object which I have deeply at 
heart, — the thorough and cordial union of this great 
and ever-growing British Empire. Such a thorough 
and cordial union can only be attained and secured, 
by thoroughly and unswervingly giving equal rights 
to all the nationalities of the United Kingdom ; by a 
strict observance of the Treaties which regulate the 
Union of the three kingdoms ; and by each nationality 
— English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh — duly respecting 
and paying a kindly observance to the national 
sentiment of each and all the others. More espe- 
cially do these injunctions and these duties bear, and 
most solemnly bear, on England, and on all true 
and fair-minded Englishmen. For, holding the 
premier position in the Empire, possessing a popula- 
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tion of twenty-five millions of the thirty-five millions 
that constitute the United Kingdom, England can, 
as she wills, make the Union a friendly and a cordial 
one, in which all — English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
— shall feel as brethren united in one great national 
compact, working harmoniously together for the 
common weal, and for the benefit and advancement 
of all humankind. Or she — England — may make 
the Union an enforced alliance of jarring and dis- 
cordant nationalities ; asserting that her people are 
an Imperial race ; that the other nationalities have in 
the past been her tributaries and her ' vassals ;' and 
that, if they wish to share in the glory of the Empire, 
they must sink their nationality and their names in 
that of England ; that if they give their treasure and 
their blood, it shall be only for her glory and her 
greatness, and for her alone ; that it is for them to 
efface themselves entirely — and that it is for her to 
benefit solely by their effacement — not even making 
the poor sacrifice of changing the name of England, 
for the equally illustrious but more just and compre- 
hensive name of Britain. This is the policy, stated 
plainly and unreservedly, of the Anglo-Jingoes. It is 
a policy which I can conceive to be dear to the 
imaginations of English school-boys and English 
school-girls ; and which, at first, may probably com- 
mend itself to the views of thoughtless or of narrow- 
minded Englishmen. But I refuse to believe that, 
when its object is made clear, it can be, or will be 
accepted by a majority of the English people. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The * pregnancy' of historical events marks their importance — No 
British historical event thus more important than the Union of 
1707 — Professor Seeley blind to this — He calls England an idand, 
containing not only Scotland, but Ireland also — The evil result of 
such a blundering mimomet — Attempt to flatter the vanity of 
young Englishmen — Professor Seeley objects to the adulteration 
of history — Yet does it. 

In one of his most suggestive and thoughtful passages, 
of which he has many that help to atone for his 
silly Anglo- Jingoism, Professor Seeley says, 'What 
then is the true test of the historical importance of 
events ? I say it is their pregnancy ; or, in other 
words, the greatness of the consequences likely to 
follow from them. On this principle I have argued, 
that in the eighteenth century the expansion of Eng- 
land is historically far more important than all domes- 
tic questions and movements/^ Again, a little further 
on he writes, * But events take rank in history, not as 
they are. stirring or exciting, much less as they are 
gratifying to ourselves, but as they are pregnant with 
consequences/ 2 There are some people, it is ^aid, 
who cannot see a wood for the trees, and Professor 
Seeley has here placed himself among this mentally 
purblind fraternity. If ever there was an event in 
the modern history of this island, which, according 
to the theory of Professor Seeley, was one of great 

^ The Expansion of England^ p. 144. ^ Ibid, p. 147. 
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historical importance, and which was * pregnant with 
consequences/ such an event was the Union of Scot- 
land and England in 1707. But in this very para- 
graph in which he announces his theory, he ignores 
the most striking illustration of it to be found within 
the whole range of British history. For by using the 
blundering phrase, * the expansion of England ' in the 
eighteenth century, he practically says that there was 
no such event as the Union of England and Scotland, 
or that it was an event of such trifling importance, 
that it is unworthy of notice ; that its first and most 
important Article is null and void, and that the history 
of this island was quite unaffected by the great and 
memorable Treaty of 1707. Let us turn back and 
read what Professor Seeley says of this Treaty. In 
little more than half a page he disposes of it He 
calls it * a memorable event,' but the remainder of the 
paragraph — ^for it is dismissed in one short paragraph 
— is hardly beyond the standard of a schoolboy's 
prize essay. His concluding words are, * England 
gained by the Union security in time of war against 
a domestic foe ; Scotland gained admission into the 
new world.'^ 

If Professor Seeley had both the capacity for appre- 
ciating the importance of historical events,and ordinary 
fairness df mind, he never could have thus disposed 
of the Treaty of 1707, or have been so blind to, or so 
oblivious of, its manifest importance. The two lines 
I have quoted, are really all that Professor Seeley can 

^ The Expansion of England^ p. 131. 
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see, or that he professes to see, has arisen from the 
union of the two countries. England has gained 
security in time of war against a * domestic ' foe ; 
from which we may not unfairly infer, that Professor 
Seeley has fully imbibed the silly theory of Professor 
Freeman, that before the Union of the Crowns, 
Scotland was a ' vassal ' of England ; for it is difficult 
to attach any other meaning to the use of the words 
'domestic foe,' than to assume that Scotland was 
not an independent country, but only a few northern 
English counties, which had been perversely wicked 
for a few centuries, and had at last returned to the 
bosom of their venerable and * Imperial ' mother. 
But if this is the view of Professor Seeley, did it not 
occur to him as a most * pregnant ' fact, that at this 
very time of the Union, and as one of the conditions 
of it, the * Imperial mother ' changed her name from 
England to Great Britain ; and that at the time, and 
for nearly a century previous, during which the nego- 
tiations for the Union had been discussed, the Anglo- 
Jingoes of the period had urged, as their chief objec- 
tion to the Union, that the name of England was to 
disappear — that, in their phrase, there would be * the 
oblivion of England'."^ Either Professor Seeley cannot 
have read the * Treaty of Union,* or he has not only 
wilfully shut his eyes to the express stipulation of 
its first and most striking Article, but has deliber- 
ately reversed and * falsified ' it.^ The first Article 
of the Treaty runs thus : * That the two kingdoms of 

^ The Expansion of England^ p. 308. 
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England and Scotland shall, upon the first day of 
May next ensuing the date hereof, and for ever after ^ 
be united into one kingdom, by the name of Great 
Britain.* How then can Professor Seeley get over 
this plain and solemn national agreement ? Here the 
name of England as a kingdom, by the deliberate and 
legal act of her representatives, King (or Queen), 
Lords, and Commons, is covenanted to disappear under 
certain conditions ; these conditions involving, among 
others, the blending of the armorial arms of England 
with those of Scotl^ind, the conjoining of the two 
national flags so as to form a new national flag, and 
the * oblivion ' of the names of England and Scotland 
in favour of a name to be common to the two 
countries, viz.. Great Britain. No one not possessing 
a most perverse conception, or the most bigoted 
national vanity, could shut his ^yos to such striking 
and remarkable stipulations as these, or draw from 
them the inference drawn by Mr. J. R. Green, and so 
commonly maintained by the Anglo-Jingo school, 
that by the Union, England 'absorbed* Scotland. 
The people of Scotland were unanimous and deter- 
mined that there should be no * absorption,' but a fair 
and friendly union of the two nations ; and this con- 
dition, after the deliberation of a century, was finally 
accepted by the people of England, It is this agree- 
ment which Professor Freeman and his school are 
now attempting to repudiate, and, as I shall presently 
show, no one goes further in this direction than the 
able author of The Expansion of England, 
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In his eighth lecture Professor Seeley points out, 
that in the federal system of the United States, we 
find a solution of the problem of national expansion, 
in which all the great colonising nations of Europe 
had failed. These nations, he points out, had regarded 
their colonies * as public estates, of which the profits 
were to be secured to the population of the mother 
country.' The result was utter and total failure, the 
greatest perhaps being our own loss of the great 
empire which is now known as the United States of 
America. * But,' continues Professor Seeley, * we have 
since come into possession of a new Empire. In the 
management of this we have been careful enough to 
avoid the old error. The old colonial system is gone ; 
but in place of it no clear and reasoned system has 
been adopted. The wrong theory has been given up, 
but what is the right theory? There is only one 
alternative. If the colonies are not, in the old phrase, 
possessions of England, then they must be a part of 
England ; and we must adopt this view in earnest. 
We must cease altogether to say, tkat England is an 
island off the north-western coast of Europe^ that it has 
an area of 120,000 sqiuire miles y and a population of 
thirty odd millions. . . . When we have accustomed 
ourselves to contemplate the whole Empire together, 
and call it all England, we shall see that here too is 
a United States.'^ 

This is a remarkable passage. As an illustration 
of perversity of thought, of jarring and contradictory 

* The Expansion of England y p. 158. 
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principles enunciated in one short paragraph, it would 
be difficult to match it. The object the writer has in 
view is an excellent one. His aim apparently is to 
unite the British Empire in one vast and world-wide 
Federation, having a common central or Imperial 
Legislature, sitting presumably in London, and dealing 
with all Imperial questions ; while those questions 
affecting the various colonies, and the colonies only, 
shall be dealt with by the colonial legislatures. He 
desires, as I understand him, to see the federal system 
of the United States adopted in the British Empire. 
There can, I think be little doubt, that it is only by 
the adoption of such a system, that the unity of the 
British Empire can be long preserved. There is 
nothing novel in the idea, for it has for some time 
been evident to Australian, and no doubt also to 
Canadian publicists, that as the native-born popula- 
tion of Australasia and of Canada, increased and 
developed their national sentiment, those two great 
and growing Empires must either have their propor- 
tionate share in the general government of the Empire, 
or the slender but loving tie which now binds them to 
the Empire, would some day or other quietly dis- 
appear. Native-born Australians and Canadians 
grow up with national feelings, differing somewhat 
irT these matters, from those of their British-born 
fathers ; and if British statesmen ignore, or still worse, 
if they despise this fact, they will by and bye be 
unmistakably made aware of its existence. So far, 
then, in endeavouring to enlighten the British public, 

N 
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as to the importance of a federation of the British 
Empire, Professor Seeley does good and noble work, 
for which he deserves alike the thanks of the colonists, 
and of the residents of the British Isles. But in the 
manner of his advocacy, Professor Seeley out-rivals 
Mrs. Malaprop. While trying to conciliate the 
colonies, he uses language which must displease arid 
irritate, not only the people of Scotland and of 
Ireland, but also the numerous and influential Scottish 
and Irish population in the various colonies. While 
professing, and no doubt sincerely, to be anxious to 
unite the Empire in a more thorough union, he starts 
from a standpoint which, if it were adopted in Eng- 
land, would not be adopted by the British people in 
the colonies, and which would be rejected and indig- 
nantly repudiated by the people of Scotland and of 
Ireland. Professor Seeley says, * When we have ac- 
customed ourselves to contemplate the whole Empire 
together, and call it all England^ we shall see that 
here too is a United States.' This is the language of 
an English pupil-teacher addressing schoolboys — not 
the language of a philosophic historian formulating a 
system for the union of the Empire. And yet, alas ! 
there is no mistake about the meaning. It is no mere 
slip of the pen, or the error of a slipshod style, such, as 
we see every day in the columns of the English press. 
It is no mere thoughtless use of the word * England ' 
for * Great Britain,' which English gentlemen indulge 
in so often. The context leaves no loophole of escape 
of this sort. We are told clearly and distinctly what 
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Professor Seeley means when he speaks of * the pos- 
sessions of England,* or ' the Empire of England/ 

The ' England * of Professor Seeley is not the old 
kingdom of England, bounded by the sea, and by the 
Tweed and the Cheviots ; the ordinary England 
of geography and of the school-books. That is the 
paltry and contracted England of the pre-Freeman 
period, when the English people were unaware of 
their high and glorious destiny, and of the fact that 
for them, history and geography are pliant as clay in 
the hands of the potter, or as clouds in cloudland to 
the eyes of Polonius. Neither is Professor Seeley's 
England the England of Mr. J. R. Green, who was 
content with her having ' absorbed ' Scotland. The 
Cambridge Professor goes far beyond these views of 
the position and area of England, His Anglo-Jingo- 
ism is of a rapidly progressive kind. 

Putting aside for the present the suggestion of 
Professor Seeley, that we should 'contemplate the 
whole Empire together, and call it all England,' 
as simply a bit of Anglo-Jingo historical rant, let 
us examine the definition of England as previously 
given by him in the same paragraph. That definition 
is clear and precise ; and though it does n6t seem to 
be quite comprehensive enough for Professor Seeley, 
it will probably rather startle the people of Scotland 
and of Ireland. They have here, plainly stated, the 
view taken by one of the chief exponents of Anglo- 
Jingoism, of the position that Scotland and Ireland 
hold in the British Empire. That position simply is. 
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that they are mere provinces of England ; a couple of 
territories tacked on to and forming part of England, 
as much as kent or Cornwall, or that extra- Parlia- 
mentary municipal district, called Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. This is the position assigned to Scotland 
and Ireland by Professor Seeley. ' We must cease 
altogether to say/ he writes, *that England is an island 
off the north-western coast of Europe, that it has an 
area of 120,000 square miles, and a population of 
thirty odd millions.' The area here given, is the 
area of England, Scotland, and Ireland, so we may 
assume that the somewhat vague expression * thirty 
odd millions,' is intended for the thirty-five millions, 
which, in round numbers, was at the last census 
the population of the three kingdoms. It is the 
ordinary practice of statisticians and publicists, in 
defining the area and the population of a kingdom 
with a sea-board, to include in the general descrip- " 
tion the smaller islands that may lie off its coasts. 
Thus, when we speak of the area and population 
of England and Wales, we do not think of excluding 
from our survey the area and population of the 
Isle of Wight, or of the island of Anglesea ; or when 
speaking df Ireland, do we think it necessary to ex- 
clude, or specially to include, the isles of Arran, Achill, 
Rathlin, or any of the numerous smaller islands that 
lie off the Irish coast. But when the' islands belong- 
ing to any country are large, or very numerous, care- 
ful geographers and publicists often specially mention 
them, though they may have no historic or even 
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geographic individuality, apart from the country with 
which they are grouped. Thus it is not unusual, in 
describing Scotland, to speak of * Scotland and the 
Isles,' not because any of the Scottish islands are 
very large, but because they are numerous, and, in 
the aggregate, form a not unimportant feature of the 
kingdom, and, moreover, have some historic interest. 
So in describing the kingdom of Italy, we should 
regard the statistician as rather an inexact one, who, 
in writing of its area, failed to particularise the two 
great islands belonging to it — Sicily and Sardinia. 
But such considerations as these, obvious enough as 
they must be to any writer possessing a very moderate 
pretension to accuracy of statement, are mere trifles 
to an Anglo- Jingo Professor when he is riding his 
Imperial hobby. Even much more formidable con- 
siderations are made to disappear before Professor 
Seeley's Anglo-Jingo fanaticism and zeal. It might 
be thought that a Regius Professor of History would 
have some respect for that art, which he is presumably 
supposed to teach ; but to him history is as nothing, 
if it conflicts with his national prepossession and 
national vanity ; and he speaks of historical Scotland 
being a part of England, as coolly and as confidently 
as if he were writing of the Isle of Wight. Geography 
fares no better at his hands. That science is gener- 
ally considered to be exact and well defined ; and if 
it is exact and well defined as regards any part of the 
globe, it certainly is so in relation to the two im- 
portant islands of Great Britain and Ireland. No 
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geographer or statistician in his senses, in describing 
Great Britain, would think of describing it as an island 
which also included Ireland, as England includes the 
Isle of Wight, Wales the Island of Anglesea, or 
France the Isle of Ol^ron. Yet in this ignominious 
fashion ; nay, in a much more ignominious fashion, is 
the great and historical island of Ireland dismissed 
by Professor Seeley; for he includes it, not in the 
Island of Great Britain, which one would think would 
be the highest stretch of absurdity, even of an excited 
Anglo-Jingo Professor when on his high horse ; but in 
the Isle of England, that new and monstrous geo- 
graphical creation of the Anglo-Jingo and Anglo- 
Imperial school. 

This new * Island of England,' which Professor 
Seeley has created, has, he tells us, an area of 120,000 
square miles, and a population of thirty odd millions. 
As it seems to be my duty to have to bring these 
Anglo-Imperial Professors back to the domain of 
common sense, and to give them elementary lessons 
in history and geography, I will take Professor Seeley 
in hand, and enlighten him, if he will allow me, as to 
the geographical character of his own country, through 
the medium of an old almanac. It may seem a 
very humble source from which to draw information 
for a Cambridge Professor, but it would seem to be 
quite high enough in character for the purpose. In 
Whitaker's Almanac for 1883, I find it stated that 
* The British Isles consist of Great Britain (England, 
Scotland, and Wales) and Ireland. . . . The total 
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area is estimated at 121,115 square miles, with a 
population, in 1881, of 35,246,633. . . . England, 
which may be roughly said to be divided from Scot- 
land on the north by the Cheviot Hills, and the rivers 
Tweed and Solway, and from Wales by the Severn 
and the Dee, has an area of nearly 51,000 square 
miles, and a population (1881) of 24,608,391. Wales 
has an area of 4,734,486 square acres, and a popula- 
tion (1881) of 1,359,895. . . . The most northerly 
part of the island, . . . Scotland, contains above 
30,000 square miles, or 19,496,132 acres, . . . with 
a population of 3,734441 in 1881.' Of Ireland, the 
same trustworthy authority says, ' Ireland is an island 
lying between 51** 26' and 55*^ 23' No. Lat, and 5** 20' 
and lo"* 26' West Long. It is about 60 miles to 
the west of England, . . . with an area of about 
32,524 square miles, or 20,815,460 acres. , . . The 
population on the 3d April 1881 was 5,159,839.*^ 
My readers, I trust, will pardon me for this small dose 
of elementary information, even though it be taken 
from an old almanac. It has the grand merit of 
being true. Let them compare the facts here plainly 
stated, with the Anglo- Jingo nonsense which Professor 
Seeley has instilled into the minds of his trustful and 
inquiring students, and which he now has the effrontery 
to publish to the British people as a trustworthy, 
historical, and geographical statement of facts. It is 
clear that Professor Seeley stands convicted, not only 
of talking nonsense, which may be pardoned, seeing 

1 Whitakir'j Altnamc for 1883, pp. 255, 259. 
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that it is so common ; but, what is not quite so 
common, of writing and of publishing nonsense ; and 
nonsense of a character that is offensive to more than 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom ; 
while in its tendency to alienation and to discord, it 
is pernicious to the interests of the whole Empire. 

In dealing with the question of India, Professor 
Seeley remarks, * Subjection for a long time to a 
foreign yoke is one of the most potent causes of 
national deterioration/ ^ Of weak races this remark 
is true, but of strong races it is only partially so. In 
the latter, subjection to a foreign or alien yoke leads 
first to irritation, and then to fierce and relentless 
enmity ; and this is a consideration which Lord 
Somers and the wise statesmen, who on the part of 
the English people^ brought about the Union of 
England with Scotland, knew full well ; but of which 
Professors Freeman and Seeley, and their Anglo- 
Jingo followers, seem to be profoundly ignorant. The 
Treaty of Union of 1707 was designed to unite the 
two peoples of England and Scotland in a complete 
and cordial union — ^a union in which the people of 
the smaller country should feel, that in everything, ex- 
cept as to numbers, they were regarded as the friends 
and the equals of the people of England. It was felt, 
after the experience of a century of effort, that it was 
impossible to secure this end without changing the 
name of the new kingdom that was to be formed ; 
and this change — this * oblivion of the name of 

^ The Expansion of England^ p. 250. 
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England ' for the still greater name of Britain — ^was 
deliberately and solemnly agreed to by the people of 
England. This solemn and important national 
Treaty, which has brought such countless blessings 
to the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, is, it 
now seems, distasteful to a small portion of the 
English people, as it offends their silly national 
vanity, and the foolish and false ideas, of what their 
Anglo-Jingo High Priest calls, the Imperial supremacy 
and the Imperial character of England. They there- 
fore begin by ignoring, so far as they can, the Treaty 
of Union of 1707, with the evident intention of 
ultimately nullifying some of its most important and 
most striking stipulations. 

In this bare-faced attempt to use the force of 
numbers — the power of six or seven to one — to break 
through the clear and express terms of a great 
national Treaty, no English writer has done more, 
or gone further, than the author of the so-called 
Expansion of England, The paragraph which I have 
quoted, referring to * the island of England ' contain- 
ing 120,000 square miles, and thirty odd millions of 
people, is about as far as any author could possibly 
go, in contravention of the most important and most 
striking event in the modern history of his country. 
But, as I have already pointed out, this most startling 
display of historical and geographical ignorance and 
absurdity is no mere slip of the pen, or the wanton 
weakness of a slipshod style. It is, on the contrary, 
the crowning effort of an attempt, deliberately made 
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throughout this work of over three hundred pages, 
to exalt and glorify England and thie English 
people, by slighting, and by ignoring the very name 
and existence of the allied peoples of Scotland and 
of Ireland. Of a pretentious book, then, such as this, 
which its author sends forth to the great British 
public, with the avowed and professed idea of 
uniting the wide-spread British Empire more closely 
and more cordially in one great political entity, 
throbbing from one heart, and thinking with one 
mind, I think my readers will agree with me, 
when I say that this book of six hundred and fifty 
blunders — more or less, — is not simply a mistake, 
but is in one sense an imposture; for instead of 
tending to union, its flippant and flagrant disregard of 
the national sentiment and the national rights of the 
people of Scotland and of Ireland, is a direct incite- 
ment to discontent and disaflection, and consequently 
to the disintegration of the Empire. 

Towards the end of his book Professor Seeley says, 
* There are two schools of opinion among us with 
respect to our Empire, of which schools the one may 
be called the bombastic, and the other the pessimistic. 
The one is lost in wonder and ecstasy at its 
immense dimensions, and at the energy and heroism 
which presumably have gone to the making of it . . . 
The other is in the opposite extreme, — regards it as 
founded in aggression and rapacity, as useless and 
burdensome, a kind of excrescence upon England.' ^ 

^ The Expansion of England^ p. 293. 
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And a little further on, in dealing with the views of 
what he calls * the bombastic school/ he says, * We 
find, too, a confusion of ideas hidden under much of 
the bombastic language of this school, for they seem 
to conceive of the dependencies of England as of so 
much property belonging to her, as if the Queen were 
like some Sesostris or Solomon of the ancient world, 
to whom "Tarshish and the isles brought presents, 
Arabia and Sheba offered gifts," whereas the connec- 
tion is really not of this kind at all, and England is 
not, directly at least, any the richer for it.'^ Had 
Professor Seeley possessed but a very small modicum 
of that gift, of which Bums sang so wisely — the power 
of 'seeing ourselves as others see us,*— he would not 
have written these sentences, after having so sur- 
rendered himself to Anglo-Jingoism in the previous 
portion of his book. He has plainly written himself 
down as a member of the bombastic school, though 
perhaps not exactly within all the lines he lays down 
for it. But of him, and ^^ainst him, his own words, 
slightly altered, may with effect and with propriety be 
quoted ; for * we find, too, a confusion of ideas hidden 
under much of the bombastic language of this book, 
The Expansion of England^ for the author seems to 
conceive of Scotland and Ireland — ^the sister kingdoms 
of England — as of dependencies belonging to her.' 
Unfortunately, and whatever may have been his 
purpose, this is exactly the result of Professor Seeley 's 
historical teaching in this new book. He follows a 

^ The Expattsion of England^ p. 294. 
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line of thought, which would be regrettable, were it 
adopted by any speaker or writer 'having the ear* of the 
British public ; but in a historian of Professor Seeley's 
eminence and position, such a wanton and striking 
disregard of the national sentiment of one-fourth of 
the people of the United Kingdom, such an ostenta- 
tious violation and defiance of history, of geography, 
and of common sense, as that which I have exposed, 
makes the line of thought and of expression adopted 
in this book, an offence of a high and serious character. 
It will perhaps be urged on behalf of Professor Seeley, 
that the lectures which form the basis of The Ex- 
pansion of England were addressed to his pupils at 
Cambridge, and that to the ears of young men, fresh 
from the public schools of England, the words 
' England ' and * English,' as representative of the 
Empire, would be welcome and pleasant, while the 
words * Great Britain ' and * British ' would seem harsh 
and inappropriate. It may be that there is some 
truth in this plea ; and that Professor Seeley en- 
deavoured to make his lectures attractive to his 
audience, by humouring their schoolboy prejudices in 
favour of England, and by flattering their national 
vanity as young and buoyant Englishmen. It is 
indeed difficult to find any other excuse for Professor 
Seeley, unless we accept the plea of ignorance of the 
nature of the Treaty of Union of 1707. But it is 
hardly possible to accept such a plea as this; for 
abundant evidence has already been furnished to the 
world, alike of the great ability and the great intelli- 
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gence of Professor Seeley, while in the Expansion of 
England there are only too many proofs of his having 
become a prominent disciple of Professor Freeman, 
and an ardent supporter of the historical theories of 
the new school of Anglo- Jingoism. Professor Seeley, 
then, seems to be fairly open to the charge of * talking 
down ' to his youthful audience, and of changing the 
nomenclature of the British Empire, to suit their 
prejudice and to flatter their national vanity. This 
charge is serious enough ; but it becomes more serious 
still, when we find that Professor Seeley has widened 
the offence by publication. He thus challenges a 
public verdict on his work; That verdict, from my 
point of view, has already been given. But let not 
my readers be guided in their estimate of Professor 
Seeley's work, merely by my judgment or by my 
verdict. I shall probably be regarded as giving a 
partial judgment — a judgment influenced, as Professor 
Freeman says, by * local ' or by * provincial ' prejudice. 
Let then Professor Seeley be judged, not by me, but 
by himself — not by my view of what history should be, 
but by what Professor Seeley says it should be. In 
the last page of The Expansion of England he writes : 
* I am often told by those who, like myself, study the 
question how history should be taught, Oh, you must 
before all things make it interesting ! I agree with 
them in a certain sense, but I give a different sense to 
the word interesting, a sense which after all is the 
original and proper one. By interesting they mean 
romantic, poetical, surprising. I do not try to make 
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history interesting in this sense, because I have found 
that it cannot be done without adulterating history! 

On this passage I need make little comment I 
will only say that the italics are mine, and that from 
the verdict here given, Professor Seeley himself cannot 
escape. He has endeavoured to make history inter- 
esting to his hearers and to his readers — by adulter- 
ating it, as I think I have clearly shown. There 
cannot well be a more severe condemnation of a 
historian who ignores fair play, for the purpose of 
ministering to the national vanity of his hearers and 
his readers ; and it is surely satisfactory to find, that 
when such an offender is to be held up to public 
reprobation, the form of condemnation should come 
from his own pen. Professor Seeley is his own 
severest censor. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

English journalists and Anglo-Jingoism — The battles in the SoUdan-— 
Everything the work of * England * — St. Andrews University 

* English '— ' Sir Bright ' and * Sir Gladstone *— Mr. W. K For- 
ster at Glasgow — * English* and 'British' — Lord Salisbury's 
' English ' Empire — Mr. Bright's Australian * England,' and 

* English ' crown and monarchy — The * Scottish ' crown. 

If Professor Freeman's aim has been, by an unfair 
and untruthful depreciation of the historical position 
of Scotland, and by an equally unfair exaggeration 
of the historical position of England in ancient times^ 
to lead the people of England in these days, to regard 
only their own views and their own feelings, when 
dealing with matters affecting the British Empire, 
and to look upon the national sentiment of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales as a thing of no moment, it must 
be admitted that he has been wonderfully successful 
in his object. In the lighter literature now published 
in the British metropolis — in the London newspapers 
and periodicals — it would appear that the teaching of 
Professor Freeman and his school has been accepted, 
and that ' England ' and * English ' are now looked 
upon as the proper words to use, when speaking of 
the United Kingdom, or of things Imperial. A devia- 
tion to 'Great Britain* and * British' is sometimes 

207 
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indulged in ; but only or chiefly, for the sake of varia- 
tion or of euphony. The practice is now so universal, 
owing largely to the Anglicisation of the Scottish 
aristocracy, that in drawing attention to, or in pointing 
out illustrative cases, the difficulty is to know where 
to begin. As in a garden that has been utterly 
neglected for a year or two, and where the weeds 
have in consequence become universal, and the flowers 
exceptional, the erroneous terms, as expressing the 
Empire, of * England ' and * English,* are to be found 
day by day, week by week, and month by month, 
supplanting in the metropolitan daily and weekly 
newspapers, and monthly reviews and magazines, the 
words that should properly be used when speaking 
or writing of the British Empire, or of things Imperial. 
The evil is not confined to one political party ; it is 
shared in, more or less equally, by Conservatives, 
Whigs, and Radicals, and by their respective political 
organs. Newspapers even, that profess to be desirous 
of doing justice to the national sentiment of Ireland 
and of Scotland, and in some respects act up to 
their professions, err in this matter of nomenclature 
equally with their more Philistine and Anglo-Jingo 
brethren. Shrewd newspaper proprietors and able 
editors seeni to imagine that this is a matter quite 
beneath their notice, and the blunders that they 
allow to appear in their columns are sometimes 
ludicrously unfair. Some years ago, one of the 
ablest of the London weekly newspapers had occasion 
to chronicle some brave deed that had just been 
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performed in India by a portion of the British 
army. As is usually the case in the London news- 
papers, the troops were alluded to as * English ;' and 
their deeds were described as having still further 
increased the reputation of the ' English ' army. At 
the same time, some religious disturbance took place 
in a town in the north of England, and, as one of the 
results, a Roman Catholic chapel was attacked, and 
some of the windows broken, and other damage done. 
This was duly described by the same newspaper — in, 
I think, the same issue — as a brutal outrage, which 
had been committed by a * British ' mob. Where there 
was a question of credit or glory to be gained, the 
troops employed were called * English,' though the 
correct term was British; but where a disgraceful 
and discreditable act had been committed, then the 
mob which had committed it was styled * British,' 
though it was in reality 'English.' Such seems to 
be a result of what may be termed the * unconscious 
cerebration ' of national vanity. Nor is this an excep- 
tional instance, as I shall by and bye have occasion 
to prove. At the time I am now writing, the 
military operations near Suakim are exciting great 
attention in the United Kingdom, the accounts of 
the desperate fight at Tamanieb having just been 
received. On reading an article in the 'leading 
journal,' entitled 'The Military Situation in the 
Soudan,' ^ I find it begins thus : ' The second 
battle in the Soudan has, like the first, been honour- 

^ Times ^ 14th March 1884, p. 10. 
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able both to the English troops and to the Arabs/ 
This is followed up by such sentences as * England 
alone was capable of doing that work ;' * if the hand 
of England is removed before some kind of political 
settlement is arrived at;' *the finger of England 
must be felt as plainly at Berber as on the sea-coast* 
'If there is one characteristic more national than 
another, it is that England is perpetually risking the 
lives of her bravest and best/ * The life of Gordon 
and the honour of England are staked on the pacifi- 
cation of the Soudan/ It is * England ' and * England * 
alone, all through the article of nearly a column in 
length ; not once is ' Britain,' or * Great Britain,' 
or ' British ' mentioned. Nor, may I say again, is 
this anything unusual or uncommon. Of the various 
institutions of Scotland, next perhaps to the Presby- 
terian Church, and to its system of law, none are 
more purely national than the Universities; and of 
the four Scottish Universities, the most distinctively 
Scottish is the venerable foundation at St An- 
drews, the most ancient of them all. It might have 
been supposed that the most bigoted Anglo-Jingo 
writer would have refrained from describing as 
* English ' such a peculiarly Scottish institution. But 
only a few months ago, when there was a contest 
for the Rectorship of St. Andrews, between Mr. 
Gibson, M.P., and Mr. Russell Lowell, the American 
Minister, a writer in a very able London journal ^ was 
permitted to allude to the contest in the following 

* The St, James' Gazette, 20th November 1883. 
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terms : * The St. Andrews students have two distin- 
guished candidates before them in Mr. Russell Lowell 
and Mr. Gibson. Perhaps the election of an Ameri- 
can to fill the rectorial chair of an English University 
may be deemed the foul thing called an anomaly, in 
which case, of course, it should be avoided by logical 
and philosophic youth. Otherwise, it might seem a 
graceful compliment to let the honour fall without a 
contest to a man of. letters who, though he is an 
American by birth, is English in all that Englishmen 
most esteem.' Here is an example, not only of care- 
less writing, but of careless editing; and it is not 
creditable to the London press that such gross 
blunders should be allowed to appear unchecked and 
uncensured. The writer who penned this absurd 
sentence, of St. Andrews being an English University, 
and the editor or sub-editor who allowed.it to appear, 
would regard with derision such expressions as * Sir 
Gladstone,' or * Sir Bright,' which are sometimes used 
by French journalists. Yet, to the Scottish people, 
the absurdity of the phrase used by the English jour- 
nalist, and the ignorance displayed in describing the 
University of St. Andrews as an English University, is 
as great as the absurdity and ignorance displayed in 
the use of the grotesque titles I have here quoted. 

When English politicians or members of Parlia- 
ment go down to Scotland, and address Scottish 
audiences, they are generally sharply pulled up, when 
they begin to talk in the fashion usual in London, of 
the * English ' army, or the * English ' Government. 
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Cries of * British/ * British/ tell them that they are 
among a people who are not quite so ignorant of 
British history as are London journalists, or English 
Regius Professors of Modern History. Towards the 
end of the year 1882, Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., paid a 
visit to Glasgow, where he received the freedom of 
the city, and was otherwise deservedly honoured for 
his public services as a Liberal statesman. In the 
course of one of his speeches, he said : * The present 
governor of Egypt governs Egypt by the help of 
England's power and England's army. (Cheers, and 
a voice, " Britain.") Ah, well, as a matter of fact, I 
believe that the Scotch part of the British army had 
more to do with it than the English. (Cheers.) Just 
let me, however, go off on the other question for a 
moment. If anybody would invent a word that would 
cover the three kingdoms, he would be one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race. (Laughter.) 
The Khedive stands there by Britain's power. 
(Cheers.) But what does that mean ?' ^ 

This quotation is an important one in connection 
with the object I have in view. Mr. Forster is a 
gentleman who has a high reputation as a British 
statesman : he is essentially a fair-minded and high- 
minded man, who is anxious, according to his lights, 
to do justice. He has moreover held high office, and 
was at one time looked upon by a large section of 
the Liberal party as the most fitting successor to Mr. 
Gladstone, when it was thought probable that the 

^ Scotsman y 16th December 1882. 
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present Premier would not again take an active part 
in politics. Yet this eminent English member of 
Parliament, when addressing an audience of Scotch- 
men, in the largest city of Scotland, speaks of 
* England's power and England's army, ' and, when 
corrected, remarks that he who would invent a word 
that would cover the three kingdoms would be one of 
the greatest benefactors of the human race. I take a 
much more moderate view of the question. I think 
it of very little consequence to the human race, but 
of very considerable importance to the British 
people, and to the cordial union of the British 
Empire, that the only words which can fairly be 
used in ordinary speech and ordinary writing to 
signify the United Kingdom and its affairs, should 
be strictly and universally used by all the people of 
the United Kingdom. These words are, 'Great 
Britain,' and * British.' They were before Mr. 
Forster, and had just been put into his mouth ; and 
yet he, a practical, hard-headed statesman, quietly 
ignored them. I will not now discuss the fitness or the 
correctness of these words, or point out the weakness 
of the objections to their use, which evidently Mr. 
Forster had in view; when he uttered his un- 
necessary and impracticable wish. I will only say 
that, practically, these terms, 'Great Britain,' or 
' Britain,' and * British,' are sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; and that, for ordinary every-day use, they 
are the only terms available, and against which the 
fewest objections can be urged. 
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Mr. Forster does not stand alone in this slipshod 
use of the words ' England ' and * English ' for * Great 
* Britain ' and British.' The leader of the Conserva- 
tive party is as great an offender. On the 13th of 
February last, when attending at the St. Stephen's 
Club, to celebrate the unveiling of a bust of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the Marquess of Salisbury said, * We 
little thought that we should at this moment be en- 
gaged in a struggle for asserting those principles of 
Empire, that jealousy of English honour, which was 
the characteristic of his life, and is the true guardian 
of his fame. I feel sure that his bust here wiir in- 
spire all who belong to this Club with the senti- 
ments which animated him up to the last moment of 
his life, and will stimulate them- to oppose a firm 
resistance to that feeble and apathetic policy which 
he always struggled to defeat, and which threatens 
all that we most value and most honour in our 
English Empire. (Cheers.) ' 

Let me take another great representative English- 
man — one who might be supposed to be free from 
that narrow nationalism, of which, as exhibited by 
Englishmen, the people of Scotland and of Ireland 
have so much reason to complain. I mean Mr. 
Bright 

On the 22d of March 1883, Mr. Bright delivered his 
address, as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
to the students, in St. Andrew's Hall in that city. 
In the course of his address, Mr. Bright spoke of the 
Australian colonies, and said, ' Well, I think there is 
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nothing in our history more to be admired than 
those colonies, the way they have conducted them- 
selves for many years past, even almost from the 
foundation, their growth in everything that a nation 
should grow and expand in ; and I hope in all time 
to come — be it in the sentijnental attachment, or 
be it under some other system — that no accident 
may happen to disturb the perfect harmony and 
brotherhood that exist between the Australian Eng- 
land and the England of the United States.' ^ 

Mr. Bright then went on to speak of India, and 
said, * Our people are proud of the possession of 
India, and thought it once a land of untold and 
teeming wealth. They know it is not so now, but 
imagine that possession of a great Empire gives to 
these islands, and to our population, the name and 
power and authority of the kingdoms of the globe. 
It has added even another title to the ancient 
monarchy of England: 

Then, speaking of the United Kingdom, he said, 
' What of our population at home, amongst whom we 
dwell, and in whom one ought to feel the deepest and 
the most lasting concern } What can be more marvel- 
lous than the industry of our population ? We know 
that whatever has been done under the English Crown, 
the world over, much that is good and much that is 
bad, has Heen done by the sweat and labour and the 
sufferings of the great body of your people.' 

Again, speaking in the House of Commons, in a 

* Daily, News, 23d March 1883. 
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debate on an Irish question, on the i8th of June in 
the same year, Mr. Bright said, * I say, and I might 
put it to the Attorney-General or any other eminent 
lawyer, that if there be an association in the United 
States, raising funds for a purpose hostile to the English 
monarchy, and sending those funds over here to an 
association, which does not adopt the same name, 
but looks to the same ends, those men are breaking 
the law, and are themselves deserving of the title which 
I gave to some of them/ 

Had any speaker on the opposite side of politics, 
when speaking of some subject in which Mr. Bright 
took an interest, made as many blunders as Mr. 
Bright makes in the above extracts, there can, I 
think, be little doubt that he would have been 
exposed with scathing effect, had he been a foeman 
worthy of Mr. Bright's steel. In the beginning of 
the speech from which I have quoted, Mr. Bright 
spoke to the effect, that in his youth, like another 
illustrious Englishman, he had had * little Latin, and 
less Greek.* He said, * There was nothing in the shape 
of mathematics, or of science, and therefore, looking 
at education as you take it, I am a person who had the 
misfortune to have almost none of it in my youth/ 
But this plea of ignorance will not avail Mr. Bright, 
for all who have read his speeches must know, 
that he is a man of most extensive inforniation, and 
that he is a most devoted student of British Poetry, 
and well versed in British History. He must there- 
fore know, that to talk of the * English ' monarchy, 
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or the * English ' Crown, as existing institutions, is as 
incorrect as it is to talk of the * Scottish ' Crown, or 
of the * Scottish * monarchy ; that the latter have just 
as much right, legally and constitutionally, to be put 
forward to represent the United Kingdom as the 
former; and that, in thus speaking of the English 
monarchy, he is unjustly prostrating the national 
sentiment of Scotland, and unjustly uplifting that 
of England ; — the only argument for so doing — if 
argument it can be called — being, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, that of the Anglo- Jingo school ; 
namely, that Scotland is numerically weak, and Eng- 
land is numerically strong, — an argument to which 
Mr. Bright, of all men, cannot with decency, or with 
propriety appeal. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

National sentiment a national force — Cavour and Italian sentiment — 
Bismarck and German sentiment — George the Third and Ameri- 
can sentiment— Anglo-Jingoes and Irish sentiment — Their present 
attack on Scottish sentiment — 'John Bully' — The Anglo-Jingo 
plan of Imperial nomenclature — All victories 'English,' and the 
disasters * British * — The inscription on the field of Inkermann — Its 
insulting character — The battle of Tamanieb and General Graham's 
report — * British ' soldier * navvies ' and * English ' heroes — Lord 
Tennyson's so-called National Anthem — Its gross absurdity — Merely 
an Anglo- Jingo lyric — The Daily News and its insulting compari- 
son — * Our ' flag fought for nearly as bravely by Ghoorkas and 
Sikhs, as * by Scotch, or Irish, or Welsh. ' 

National sentiment is a national force, which no 
wise man who has to deal with national affairs can 
afford to overlook or disregard. Literary or historical 
pedants may laugh at, or affect to despise it, and 
narrow-minded and irresponsible politicians may 
ignore it ; but statesmen will carefully weigh it, and 
give it free play and fair play whenever they can 
possibly do so ; for they know that it is a force, 
which if rightly or wrongly estimated, may make 
their reputation or mar their career. Count Cavour 
correctly judged the national sentiment of the 
Italians, and his well-planned statesmanship led 
Italy to unity, and to a place among the Great 
Powers of Europe. Prince Bismarck correctly 
judged the national aspirations of the German 
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people, and his genius as a statesman led them 
from victory to victory, till he placed the Father- 
land at the head of the nations of Europe, and 
secured for himself a place among the first of German 
worthies and German heroes. George the Third and 
his foolish Ministers incorrectly judged the national 
sentiment of the American colonists, and as a con- 
sequence rent the British Empire in twain. For 
several centuries back, first the English, and then the 
British Governments, neglected and despised the 
national rights and the national sentiment of Ireland ; 
and we now see the sad result in having by our side, 
and within the Empire, an alienated and hostile race, 
instead of a brotherly and friendly people. And now 
this miserable system of trampling on just national 
sentiment, this policy of enforced and unjust Angli- 
cisation, which I have termed Anglo-Jingoism ; this 
silly attempt to ignore and to despise all national 
sentiment within the Empire, other than English, 
which failed so disastrously in America, and which 
has wrought such untold mischief in Ireland, is 
being attempted to be carried out towards Scotland. 
More fortunate than Ireland or than Wales, Scotland 
has her national rights clearly and unmistakably 
defined by the Treaty of Union. But a treaty which 
a nation, say of one million of people makes with a 
nation of six or seven millions, depends for its obser- 
vance, largely, if not entirely — especially when the 
smaller nation has parted with its ancient defences — on 
the honour and good faith of the larger nation. If the 
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twenty-six millions of people now in England choose 
to follow dishonourable advice and ignoble counsel, 
and make up their minds to repudiate those parts of 
the Treaty of Union which were intended to preserve 
the national sentiment and the national honour of 
Scotland, it is difficult to see how — for a time at least 
— they can be prevented from so doing. Circum- 
stances have greatly altered in two centuries ; and 
though England in her great and long-continued 
attempt, during three centuries, to subjugate Scotland, 
was finally worsted ; and was constrained by the force 
of events to enter into an incorporating union with 
her old antagonist, she may now, if she chooses to 
repudiate the Treaty of Union, completely ignore, at 
least for a time, the national sentiment and the 
national honour of Scotland. What she was formerly 
unable to obtain by fighting Scotland, she may now 
secure, if she adopts the policy of the Anglo- Jingoes, 
by 'jockeying' her. It is not a very noble policy, 
but it may for a time prove an effectual one ; and for 
the present, it can be secured without any loss, save 
that of national honour, and the establishment on the 
northern frontier of England, of another and perhaps 
more dangerous Ireland. 

It is well that the people of England should look 
this matter fairly in the face, and make up their minds 
what course they intend to follow. Whether they 
intend to adhere to the terms of the Treaty of Union 
of 1707, and recognise the Empire of which they are 
the most important member, as the British Empire ; 
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or whether they intend to throw national honour to 
the winds, accept the policy of Anglo-Jingoism, and 
boldly and unreservedly proclaim, that they — the 
English — are an * Imperial ' race, and that the Empire 
of which they are the head, shall in future be known 
to the world, only as the * English ' Empire. This is 
the point to which Professors Freeman and Seeley, 
and their disciples in history and the press, are trying 
to lead the English people ; and it is desirable that 
the question should be plainly stated, and its conse- 
quences boldly faced. For my own part, I do not 
think that such a policy will succeed ; for I believe 
that when John Bull is properly enlightened, and fairly 
informed of the point at issue, he will speedily disown 
* John Bully,' who in this matter is trying to act as 
his mouthpiece, and as his ignoble representative. 

But this enlightenment of the English mind is no 
easy matter, for, among the many virtues of John 
Bull, quickness of intelligence cannot fairly be 
reckoned. One of the first points on which he must 
be educated, is that of respecting the national senti- 
ment of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, in all matters 
connected with war. In no point is a brave and high- 
spirited race more touchy and more sensitive, than 
in a proper recognition of the services of its sons, 
when engaged in fighting for the common weal ; and 
in no point has the hateful spirit of Anglo-Jingoism 
been more rampant and more offensive. It is of 
the very essence of Anglo-Jingoism, to dub all brave 
and gallant deeds that are done by British soldiers 
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and British sailors, as the deeds of Englishmen only ; 
but to be carefully correct and precise in its language, 
when a disaster has to be recorded, or a disgrace to 
be chronicled. Then the terms * Great Britain ' and 

* British * are brought into play ; and even a greater 
minuteness of description will, perchance, be employed, 
and the blame or the disgrace will be duly described, 
if it possibly can, as. being due to Scotchmen or to 
Irishmen. The Anglo-Jingo idea, in fact, of the prin- 
ciple on which British nomenclature should be based, 
is that which thimbleriggers adopt towards country 
yokels — ' Heads, I win ; tails, you lose * — with, how- 
ever, this important distinction, that what in the one 
case is attempted to be gained by superior sharpness, 
is by the Anglo- Jingoes attempted to be gained by 
superior numbers — by the mere brute force of four 
or five to one. 

The British traveller who visits the battle-fields of 
the Crimea, and who explores the gullies and ravines 
that run down from, and score the slopes of the his- 
toric tableland of Sebastopol, will find himself among 
scenes of the deepest and most tragic interest. There 
the blood of his countrymen was poured out like 
water ; there lie their bodies by thousands-^— English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, — ' in one red burial blent.' 
But though all bravely did their duty, and gave up 
their lives unshrinkingly and devotedly for their 
country, not for all is even the poor meed of an 

* honourable mention.* On the very crown of the 
tableland, at the head of the ravines leading up from 
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Inkermann, and looking down upon the slopes where 
were fought some of the most desperate fights that 
British troops ever fought, stands an obelisk, erected 
with the intention of commemorating the deeds of 
the brave soldiers who there fell in battle. On it is 
the following inscription : — 

In Memory 

OF THE 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND RUSSIANS 

WHO FELL 

IN THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN 
5TH November 1854. 

And on another side as follows : — 

Erected 

BY THE 

BRITISH ARMY 
1856 

I do not know with what feelings Englishmen may 
read this inscription ; but I am sure that no true 
Irishman, Scotchman, or Welshman can read it, with- 
out a feeling of strong irritation or of deep indigna- 
tion. Their brave countrymen, who there sleep their 
last sleep, were not ' English ;* they were British sol- 
diers who had bravely done their duty for the British 
Government, and for their common country, the 
British Empire; and their bravery and devotion 
should have been duly acknowledged in a national 
monument, by the use of the only term which can 
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properly be used, in speaking of the four nationalities 
of the United Kingdom. Probably the writer of the 
inscription was only thoughtless, and more than 
ordinarily senseless ; but this cannot excuse the 
authorities of the British War Office, for having sanc- 
tioned such a stupid and insulting blunder, or for 
allowing it to continue in existence. I hope some 
member of Parliament will ere long bring the matter 
under the notice of the proper authorities ; and, if 
the inscription be not altered after a reasonable time 
has elapsed, I shall not feel either surprised or sorry, 
if an erasing and friendly chisel, in an indignant 
hand, shall by and bye do what is needful. 

But blunders of this sort are not far to seek. They 
are to be found, I fear, in the record of every cam- 
paign in which British troops have been engaged since 
the war in the Crimea. The reason is to be found in 
the fact, that while the Irish, Scottish, and Welsh sol- 
diers are entirely bred and brought up in their respec- 
tive countries, the Irish, Scottish, and Welsh officers 
— so-called — are, if not born, generally educated in 
England. The officers being thus almost entirely 
Anglicised, little or no regard is paid in military de- 
spatches to the feelings of the Irish, Scottish, or Welsh 
soldiers, or to the national sentiment of the people of 
those countries. While I write, the newspapers are 
still giving details of the bloody battle of Tamanieb, 
near Suakim. In The Times of the 17th March, I 
find the following in the correspondence from the 
latter place, giving an account of the battle : — * All 
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the men behaved as well as was possible in circum- 
stances so exceptionally trying. The Black Watch 
(Royal Highlanders) when attacked in rear fought 
like devils; and the York and Lancaster men 
were broken, through no fault of their own.' 

In the special complimentary General Order of the 
day, in reference to the same battle, General Graham 
says : ' The men who cheerfully worked on the wharf 
all night, who bore the thirst and heat of the march, 
who quietly endured the dropping fire of the enemy 
all that night before the battle — those men showed 
themselves to be the true stuff of which British soldiers 
are made.' 

* There was only one critical moment when dis- 
cipline was forgotten ; but remember, you men of the 
2d Brigade, how, when you rallied and stood shoulder 
to shoulder, all danger was over, and the enemy no 
longer faced you. Remember also those brave 
comrades who stood to the last, who cared more for 
your honour than for their own safety, and who died 
nobly on that spot, where the dead bodies of over 600 
enemies showed how dearly they had purchased that 
temporary success. ... I have already had the honour 
to convey the thanks and congratulations of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, who never forgets her 
soldiers, and of hiis Royal Highness the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. The country will also thank 
you for maintaining the honour of the English name, 
and your General will always be proud to be associated 
with you.' 

p 
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I do not suppose that General Graham is other than 
a fair representative of a British officer who is a 
native of England ; and this report of his, from which 
I make the above extract, I simply take from the 
newspapers as I write, and not because it is peculiarly 
fitting for my purpose. But mark the strangely 
blundering fashion in which the national sentiment of 
the British peoples, other than the English, is here 
flouted by General Graham, no doubt quite uncon- 
sciously and quite unintentionally ; but still most 
irritatingly, nevertheless, to the brave Scottish people, 
from whose ranks have come about two-thirds of those 
soldiers who died so gloriously at Tamanieb. In the 
first place, when the * British ' soldiers are alluded to, 
it is not to allude to their bravery in battle. * The 
men who cheerfully worked on the wharf all night,' 
etc. : — ^the men in fact, who were doing the work of 
* navvies ' — these were men of * the true stuff of which 
British soldiers are made.* Then after speaking 
fittingly enough of * those brave comrades who stood 
to the last ; who cared more for your honour than for 
their own safety, and who died nobly on that spot 
where the dead bodies of over 600 enemies showed 
how dearly they had purchased that temporary 
success,' he concludes by saying, * The country will 
also thank you for maintaining the honour of the 
English name, and your General will always be proud 
to be associated with you.* Why 'the English 
name*? More than two-thirds of those brave men 
who stood to the last, and who nobly gave up their 
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lives for the honour of their country, were, as the 
sad record of the killed shows, soldiers of the Black 
Watch — natives of Scotland — who, when attacked in 
rear, the Times correspondent says, ' fought like 
devils/ Gould General Graham not have paid a 
little attention to the fact, that these heroes were 
not Englishmen, but Scotchmen ; and that to 
thank their surviving comrades 'for maintaining 
the honour of the ' English,' instead of the * British,' 
name, was a slight and an insult to their nation- 
ality ? The natives of Scotland, or of Ireland, who 
are soldiers in the British army, are not ' vassals,' to 
use Professor Freeman's term ; and they have a 
right to have their national feelings respected as well 
as Englishmen. It is to be remarked, that while 
Scottish members of Parliament bring before the 
House of Commons the question of the abolition of 
* feather bonnets,' they allow questions of this char- 
acter, where their country is treated as if it were 
merely an English province, to pass quite unnoticed 
They are either so ' Anglicised ' as to be unable to 
perceive the contempt with which their country is thus 
treated ; or they are so weak in character as to be 
afraid of the sneers of English witlings, or the censures 
of Anglo-Jingo journalists. I do not wish to under- 
value the efforts that have been made to preserve for 
the Highland regiments their national dress, or any 
symbol or fashion which by usage has become dear 
to them. But to make a great stir about 'feather 
bonnets,' and at the same time to permit the honour 
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of Scotland to be thus trampled on, seems to me to 
be utterly mistaken patriotism. 

The illustrations I have just given, of the manner 
in which the national sentiment of Scotland, and of 
Ireland, is slighted by some British officers, are 
striking enough in their way. Let me cite an instance 
of how the same subject is treated, firstly, by the Poet- 
Laureate, and secondly, by a portion of the London 
press. In the beginning of 1882, the Poet-Laureate, 
who seems to have become a historical disciple of 
Professor Freeman, wrote what he termed a new 
national anthem or patriotic song, which he forwarded 
to the Governments of all the British Colonies, to be 
sung on the Queen's Birthday of that year. The 
object ostensibly was to bind the colonists and the 
people of the mother country together, and the 
peculiar mode in which the Poet-Laureate endeavoured 
to do this, may be gathered from the lines — 

* He best will serve the race of men 
Who loves his native country best,' 

and then such subsequent lines as — 

' To all the loyal hearts who long 

To keep our English empire whole ! 

To all our noble sons, the strong 
New England of the Southern Pole ! 

To England MxAtx Indian skies, 
To those dark millions of her realm ! ' 

It would appear to be the logical sequence of these 
lines, that all true Irishmen and Scotchmen, who * love 
their native country best,' * best will serve the race 
of men ' by disregarding and treating with indiffer- 
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ence, if not with contempt, this so-called patriotic 
song, and its invitation to join in ' hands all round, 
and *a health to England.' For the so-called 
'National Song* is evidently a mere Anglo-Jingo 
lyric, which speaks of * our English empire,' * New 
England of the Southern Pole,' and * England 
under Indian skies,' as if these expressions correctly 
represented the position and status of the British 
Empire. A so-called National Anthem of this char- 
acter is quite unworthy of Lord Tennyson, and of 
his great reputation. He at all events cannot be 
* devoid of imagination ;' and how he could for one 
moment have thought that such a song could be 
expected to meet with approval from Irishmen and 
Scotchmen, or even from thoughtful and fair-minded 
Englishmen, is somewhat of a mystery. Had it 
been published anonymously, I should have felt 
inclined to have regarded it as the work of Pro- 
fessors Freeman and Seeley, who had met at some 
Anglo-Imperial conference or symposium, and had 
joined in the production of an Anglo-Jingo 'National 
Anthem.' 

This, however, was not the view taken of Lord 
Tennyson's effort by the; Daily News, That journal, 
in a leading article published on the i6th of March 
1882, wrote in flattering terms of it, and said — 'Mr. 
Tennyson also carries a toast to " England under 
Indian skies, to those dark millions of her realm," to 
Ghoorkas and Sikhs, whose military honours may 
almost match with any that Scotch, or Irish, or Welsh 
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have won beneath our flag.' So that, according to this 
* leading Liberal journal/ Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales are regarded in the same light as the Indian 
tributary provinces of * Imperial England ' (?) ; and 
those Irishmen and Scotchmen who have fought and 
died in every war that the British Government has 
waged, are apparently looked on as * English vassals,' 
of a grade merely a little higher than the Sikhs and 
the Ghoorkas, whom *we — Imperial English,' — ^have 
enlisted in our service in India. When such silly and 
pernicious trash as this is published in the leading 
columns of one of the most influential London jour- 
nals, it is surely unnecessary for people in England 
to express their wonder, and hold up their hands in 
amazement, at the disaffected and irreconcilable tone 
of the Irish press and of the Irish people! The 
wonder to me is, not that Ireland is disaffected, but 
that Scotland has so quietly accepted the slights and 
the indignities that, for so many years back, have- 
been heaped upon her national sentiment and 
national honour by so many of the authors, jour- 
nalists, and politicians of England. 
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The case of Ireland — Her ill-treatment — Her discontent and disaffec- 
tion only natural — * The garrison * — The mistakes of British states- 
men — The absurdity of the attempt to ' Anglicise ' the Irish — Mr. 
Corbet, M.P,, on *How Ireland is governed' — Mr. Moore, M.P. 
— * English ' victories of Quebec and Waterloo — * British * defeats 
of Fontenoy, Yorktown, and Maiwand — All illustrious Irishmen 
claimed as * Englishmen * — The * English * Wellington, and 

* English' Burke— The 'Irish' Burke— Mr. O'Donovan an 

* Englishman ' — The Anglo-Jingo * moral ' geography — ^The virtues 
English and the vices Irish — The Irish in Canada and Australia 
— Fair treatment there makes them contented, and even loyal 
— Irish ministers in Victoria — St, Patrick's Day in Victoria— The 
Messrs. Redmond in Australia — Refusal of Irish leaders to join 
them — The reason why — Irish self-government — Irish sentiment 
— Its great importance — Its contemptuous treatment by the Anglo- 
Jingoes — No outlet for it — The Irish * dynamiters * — Largely the 
result of the insults to Irish sentiment — Ireland 'under water' 
— Professor Freeman's suggestion for getting rid of Irishmen in 
America — Irish political criminals — Regarded as heroes in Ireland, 
owing to the insults and ill-treatment of the Anglo-Jingoes — The 
Irish Fenians — * It was pure sentiment urged us on ! ! ' 

• 

For reasons which are probably obvious enough, I 
have hitherto, in dealing with the question of national 
rights and national sentiment, alluded more to the 
position of Scotland in relation to England, than to 
the sister nationalities of Ireland and Wales in the 
same connection. Of Ireland, I propose in this 
chapter more particularly to write, as she has wrongs 
to be redressed, infinitely greater and more urgent 
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than any that can be advanced in the case of Scot- 
land or of Wales. This arises chiefly from the fact, 
that the ruling class in Ireland has been of a different 
race and a different religion from the people of 
Ireland. I do not know that the cottiers of Ireland 
have been worse treated, in the all-important 
question of land-tenure, than have the crofters of 
the Scottish Highlands ; but in the one case, the 
landlords have been almost exclusively men of a 
different race ; and in the other case, they have been 
men of the same race — often of the same family and 
the same clan — as the suffering or evicted tenants. 
With the * curious felicity * of speech which the Irish 
people possess, they have aptly hit off the peculiarity 
of their own case by dubbing the Anglican holders of 
land in Ireland, * the garrison/ This happy phrase 
graphically describes the position of affairs in Ire- 
land. That country is undoubtedly a portion, and a 
most important and essential portion, of the United 
Kingdom, and of the British Empire ; but it is so, 
not by the consent of the Irish people, but by the 
strength of the Scotch ^nd English * garrison.' 
Many of the wrongs under which the people of 
Ireland so long suffered have been entirely re- 
moved, and others are being gradually ameliorated ; 
but no one who understands the depth and power 
of national sentiment, no statesman who has sym- 
pathetically studied the question of Irish discontent 
and Irish disaffection, can venture to hope, that were 
every Irish material grievance completely removed 
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to-morrow, there would be satisfaction and content- 
ment in Ireland. * Man does not live by bread 
alone.* No more does a nation. The Irish are a 
people full of self-esteem, and deeply devoted to 
their country. For centuries their country was a 
preserve for English place-hunters ; their lands were 
divided amongst strangers ; their religion was pro- 
scribed ; their trade was ruined at the call of their 
English rivals. Naturally the Irish people came to 
regard the English people as their worst enemies — 
as tyrants and oppressors to be got rid of, if possible, 
at any cost. It is true that many of these wrongs have 
now either ceased, or have been so lessened as to be 
endurable ; but, say the people of England with sur- 
prise and annoyance, * the Irish are still discontented, 
disaffected, and even rebellious.' Why should they 
*not still be discontented, and even disaffected ; and 
what wonder if the more daring spirits among them 
should even be rebellious } The feeling of a people 
is not soothed so quickly as that of an individual, or 
of a family ; and it must be remembered that, not 
much more than a dozen years ago, the condition of 
Ireland was of such a character, that nearly one-half of 
the population were cultivators of the soil, and more 
than one-fourth were practically tenants-at-will — 
liable to be evicted at a short notice by the agents of 
landlords who usually were absentees. The worldly 
condition of nearly one-half of the people — the very 
existence of a considerable portion of them — was 
thus at the mercy of a few landlords ; or, worse still, 
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of their agents or lessees. What wonder that the 
people, who were liable to suffer the most extreme 
misery,and who often did so suffer, from such a system, 
should come to regard the Grovemment that upheld 
it as their direst enemy ? The national memory of 

« 

such a national wrong cannot be expected to have 
become greatly dulled in the lapse of time of half a 
generation. 

Had the statesmanship which ameliorated the 
odious and oppressive character of the Irish land 
laws, been accompanied by legislation sympathising 
with Irish national sentiment, and with the natural 
craving of a lively and spirited race for some recog- 
nition of their nationality, there can, I think, be no 
doubt that the discontent and disaffection which now 
exist so strongly in Ireland would have been greatly 
lessened, and that the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment would have gradually disappeared. But the 
fatal mistake has been made, of regarding the feel- 
ings of a narrow class as the feelings of the Irish 
people ; forgetful of the all-important fa«t, that 
though you may Anglicise a class, such as that of 
the landlords, and the more wealthy members of the 
Roman Catholic body of Ireland, you do not thereby 
win over the people of Ireland. That great end, 
that supremest object of modem British statesman- 
ship, can only be attained, as it has been truly said, 
by governing Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas, 
so far as this is possible, consistent with the integ- 
rity of the Empire. But it will be said, this is 
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impossible. I must admit that the efforts of the 
party called * the garrison/ and of their unthinking 
friends in England, have done much to make such 
a solution impossible ; but in this they have not been 
successful. They have only made it difficult ; and it 
is the province of statesmanship to remove or over- 
come political and national difficulties. Ireland is, 
by her history, by her geographical position, by her 
moderate size, and by the composite character of her 
population, inseparably bound up with the two 
sister kingdoms of England and Scotland ; but the 
tie which binds the three countries together must be 
one which will give .full play — ^consistent, as I have 
said, with the integrity of the Empire — to the national 
sentiment of the two weaker kingdoms ; not one which 
attempts to make them, whether they will or no 
part and parcel of * England ;* merely English pro- 
vinces, instead of allied and friendly brother nation- 
alities, forming with England the core of the great 
widespread and ever-growing British Empire. 

Has this been the case with Ireland } If any fair- 
minded Englishman will calmly and without preju- 
dice, consider the manner in which the national 
sentiment of the Irish people has been treated — not 
merely during the last century, but during the last 
generation, he will, I think, find that they have had, 
and still have, ample reason, not merely for discon- 
tent, but for disaffection. Theoretically, they are an 
integral part of that great unit of the British Empire 
— the United Kingdom — enjoying equal rights and 
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equal privileges with the people of England, Scotland, 
and Wales ; but, practically, they are regarded as 
aliens, who have the privilege of returning a certain 
number of members to the British House of Commons. 
They are still treated, in some important respects, as 
if they were a conquered, or, to use Professor Freeman's 
phrase, a * vassal' people. The administration of 
Irish affairs is practically in the hands of a small 
Anglican or Anglicised minority, who seem to think 
that the national sentiment of the Irish people is a 
feeling which may be completely disregarded. The 
Pall Mall Budget ^ lately published the following : — 

'How Ireland is Governed. — Mr. W. J. Corbet, M.P., 
writes to us as follows in reply to a correspondent in 
our columns who ^ asked, referring to a statement 
made by Mr. Alfred Webb' a few days ago on the 
way in which Ireland is at present ruled, "Does 
he mean that the Protestant minority govern the 
Catholic majority? Since Catholics have the right 
of voting and sitting in Parliament, how can this 
be true.?" 

* " It is perfectly true, for this reason : the whole 
local authority, administration of finances, the emolu- 
ments of office, and all are almost without exception 
in Protestant hands ; and why > The Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who must by law be Protestant, appoints 
Protestant county lord-lieutenants and deputy-lieu- 
tenants. The county lord-lieutenants nominate Pro- 
testants for the commission of the peace. The high 

* February i, 1884. 
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sherififs nominate Protestant grand jurors, who appoint 
Protestant officials from secretaries down to sheriffs' 
bailiffs. The Protestant ex-officio poor-law guardians, 
who rule the roast in most unions, appoint Protestant 
officials from top to bottom ; and so the game is 
played. 

' " As an instance of how the system is worked, I 
would mention the shameless way in which jury 
packing was carried out in the trial of prisoners from 
various parts of Ireland, at Wicklow; on a recent 
occasion. Catholics specially summoned, and attend- 
ing at expense and inconvenience, were one after 
another ordered to stand aside until exclusively Pro- 
testant juries were obtained. This county supplies 
a fair illustration of my allegation. There are, speak- 
ing in round numbers, 16,000 Protestants and 54,400 
Roman Catholics, yet the whole administration is 
practically in the hands of about 260 Protestant 
officials, paid and honorary, including 92 out of 97 
magistrates. There are about 50 Catholic officials in 
the humblest ranks. I freely admit that many 
amiable and estimable Protestants are to be found in 
authority in the counties, but Government is in the 
grip of the ascendency faction, who hate the people, 
their cause, and their religion. The suggestion, there- 
fore, of your correspondent, that Ireland is constitu- 
tionally governed according to the will of the Catholic 
majority is simply preposterous." ' 

Mr. Moore, member for Clonmel, referred to 
the same subject in the debate on the Address. He 
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said : * Greater care should also be exercised in the 
selection of magistrates. At present it too often hap- 
pened that the only qualification expected from can- 
didates for the magistracy was, not mature age or 
discretion, nor acquaintance with the law, but the 
mere possession of so many acres of land. He could 
not help censuring the Government for the attitude 
they had taken up in regard to the Irish magistracy 
in neglecting to initiate a new policy in dealing with 
this subject. In the whole county of Fermanagh 
there was only one Roman Catholic magistrate. In 
Tyrone, out of 169 magistrates, there were only six ; 
in Donegal, out of 1 37, there were only nine ; and in 
King's County, out of 104, there were only eleven 
Roman Catholic magistrates. Let the Government 
sweep away this partisan bench of magistrates, and 
with that object let them abolish the patronage in 
this matter of the lord-lieutenants of counties, and 
leave the nomination as well as the appointment in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor. (Hear.) The 
Government should be strong enough to take decided 
measures of this kind. (Hear.) . . . He did not mean 
there was no public opinion in Ireland, but it was a 
public opinion which rarely reached the ears of the 
people of this country. (Irish cheers.) Then, again, 
Englishmen governed in England, and Scotchmen 
governed in Scotland, but Irishmen did not govern 
in Ireland. (Irish cheers.) There was an English 
Lord-Lieutenant, an English Secretary, and, for varia- 
tion/a Scotch Under-Secretary* (Irish cheers.) For 
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the rest, the Government of the country was in the 
hands of stipendiary magistrates appointed by, and 
accountable to, the Lord-Lieutenant. In every free 
State the rulers were responsible to the people they 
governed ; but in Ireland these English governors 
were not responsible to the Irish people. (Hear, 
• hear.) That was a point he wished to emphasise. 
They considered themselves accountable only to 
England, and to the English House of Commons. 
Those were reasons why he considered the Irish 
people were justly and gravely dissatisfied with the 
state of things existing, and why upon this question 
of the Franchise, statesmen of all parties should deal 
justly and generously with the Irish people. (Hear, 
hear.) The Irish problem had taxed, and taxed in 
vain, the statesmanship of the country and Parliament, 
and it was still a long way from solution.' ^ 

This is reasonable language, and language which 
should command the attention, and receive the sup- 
port, of the people of England and of Scotland ; for 
it must be remembered that the wrong and the injus- 
tice, which are here pointed out with such moderation, 
have a different significance, and a different result, 
from what they would have in England or in Scotland. 
Here they have only a class significance ; in Ireland, 
they have a national significance ; they keep up the 
hateful memories of past oppression and of former 

* Times ^ 22d February 1884. (This question was shortly afterwards 
the subject of a debate in Parliament ; with the result, that the Govern- 
ment promised to do something I) 
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conquest ; of those sad and evil times, which it is the 
duty of every British subject, who has a regard for 
the unity of the Empire, to do all he can to commit 
to perfect and utter oblivion. 

It is not however so much with matters affecting 
the material administration of Ireland that I have 
to deal. In such questions the influence of the 
representatives of Ireland cannot but be effectively 
felt ; and doubtless before long the material wrongs 
of Ireland will be more or less fairly remedied. 
But in that more delicate and subtle question, the 
national sentiment of Ireland, I fear that the con- 
science of the English people requires to be touched, 
and their interest awakened, ere even an approach to 
a remedy can be found, for the slights and the insults 
which it has become the fashion and the habit 
of many in England, to pour upon the Irish people. 
Let it be admitted that these have many faults — this 
surely must also be admitted, that, if they are to be 
condemned as Irishmen when they do specially wrong, 
they ought also to be commended as Irishmen, and 
not as Englishmen, when they do specially right. It 
cannot be right or fair, or conducive to that harmony 
of feeling which ought to prevail between the people 
of Ireland and the people of England, that, when an 
Irishman does anything specially wrong, he is care- 
fully and pointedly styled an Irishman ; but when he 
does anything specially good or noble, he is then as 
pointedly styled an 'Englishman.* The English 
people may be, as Professor Freeman claims, an 
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* Imperial ' race, and they may even possess all the 
virtues inherent in humanity ; but surely they do not 
possess a monopoly of them. Surely it must be 
possible for an Irishman to do a good deed, or for a 
Welshman or a Scotchman to do something generous 
or noble. But this is not the theory of the Anglo- 
Jingo school. The belief of that school seems to be, 
that when an3^hing great or glorious connected with 
the British Empire is to be described, or anything 
representing its collective power or majesty is to be 
mentioned, the only words that can properly be used 
in such a connection are * England ' and * English.* It 
was the * English ' army which won at Quebec,^ and 
at Waterloo ;^ it was the British army which was 
defeated at Yorktown,* Fontenoy,* and Maiwand.^ 

• 

It is now the * English ' Empire in India, in Australia, 
in South Africa, and in North America; though, 
with the exception of a few small posts in India, 
not a foot of these vast territories was ever acquired 
by England. It is the 'English* flag which floats 
on every sea ; though such a thing as the * English ' 
flag is not in existence, except it may be among the 
curiosities in the Tower of London. So with personal 
merit or personal greatness. Irishmen or Scotchmen, 
if they become famous in war, in literature, or in art 
or if they become great as statesmen or as philoso- 

^ Stanhope's History of Englandy vol. iv. p. 249. 

• Vide Green's History of the English People^ vol. iv. pp. 386-9. 

5 Stanhope's History^ voL vii. pp. 177, 179, 180. 

•* Ibid, vol. iii. p. 295. 

5 Annual Register for 1880, pp. 261, 262, 

Q 
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phers, are styled 'Englishmen;' and their names 
are cited as adding to the glory and the honour of 
the * English ' name. This is the state of affairs 
which the English * Imperialists ' have contributed so 
largely to bring about, and which they are actively 
endeavouring to extend and to consolidate. They 
wish to deprive Irishmen and Scotchmen, not merely 
of their nationality, as natives of Ireland or of Scot- 
land; but also of what may be termed their 'Im- 
perial* nationality, as natives or citizens of the 
British Empire. They must denationalise themselves 
to the uttermost, and put on the badge of English, 
not of British Imperialism. They must, in fact, 
wear the livery of England ; and so, openly avow 
and acknowledge, that Scotland and Ireland are 
but ' vassal ' provinces of the * English ' Empire, and 
not free and sister kingdoms, forming with England 
the governing centre of the British Empire. But 
let not Irishmen or Scotchmen altogether despair 
of the preservation of their respective nationalities. 
Anglo-Jingoism is considerate enough to leave one 
loophole open, by which they may cease to be English- 
men, and can once more become Irishmen or Scotch- 
men. They have only to commit a crime, and they 
become at once, by the primary law of Anglo-Jingoism, 
* racy of their native soil.* The great Irishman who 
drove the French armies out of the Peninsula, and won 
the battle of Waterloo, was an * illustrious English- 
man ;' the wretched peasant, who has been cruelly 
evicted, and who, maddened by injustice, and perhaps 
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by the consequent suffering or eyen death of his wife 
or mother or children, shoots at a landlord, or at a 
landlord's agent, is, according to the Anglo.-Jingo 
press, a true and a typical Irishman. Edmund 
Burke, the illustrious statesman and philosopher, 
of course figures prominently in the list of illustrious 
Englishmen, and is duly enrolled among the great 
men who have added to the renown and to the glory 
of England ; but Burke, the partner of Hare, on the 
other hand, is of course a true Irishman. The great 
Earl of Dundonald is claimed as an Englishman ; 
Paul Jones, the so-called pirate, is graciously 
allowed to be a Scotchman. The fame of such 
Irish soldiers as Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick 
Roberts is of course to be placed to the credit 
of England ; but the infamy of the informer 
Carey is merely another addition to the shame 
of Ireland. This is the way in which justice is 
done to the national sentiment of Ireland. And 
so it goes on from year to year, and from generation 
to generation. 

In the early part of 1882, Mr. O'Donovan, the able 
and intrepid correspondent of the Daily NewSy who 
lately lost his life in the discharge of his duty in the 
Soudan, returned to London from his perilous and 
daring expedition in Central Asia. His wonderful 
adventures among the Turkomans had made him 
famous, and he was deservedly received in London 
as one who had well sustained the honour of the 
Empire. But Mr. O'Donovan was an Irishman, had 
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been, I believe, when a young man, a Fenian, and had 
been compelled to leave his native country to avoid 
arrest. It is said that when acting as correspondent 
for the Daily News, he still continued to be a strong 
Irish patriot, and subscribed liberally to the funds of 
the Irish National League. Here then surely, was a 
case in which the credit belonged to Ireland, and not 
to England ; and in which the chief actor, if not 
described as one who had increased the honour of the 
Irish name, might at the least have been mentioned, as 
one who had sustained the British reputation for gallant 
adventure, in strange and unknown lands. Well, here 
is the way in which the matter was dealt with in the 
leading columns of a high-class London weekly 
newspaper: — -*The extreme gravity of the crisis in 
Ireland was clearly indicated during the debate 
originated in the House of Commons on Tuesday by 
the Land Leaguers, who demanded that the three 
M.P.'s incarcerated as " suspects," should be allowed 
to come to London on parole, in order that they 
might give their votes in the division on Mr. Marriott's 
amendment. Of course Mr. Gladstone had a con- 
clusive reply in his two questions. If the imprisoned 
members were allowed to attend one division, why 
not all } Who was responsible for the murders, rapine, 
mutilations, and other outrages in Ireland ? . , . I^^ 
is pleasant to turn from this to incidents that illustrate 
the heroic enterprise of which Englishmen are capable. 
The other day, before the Royal Geographical Society, 

^ The italics are mine. 
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Mr. 0*Donovan himself told the fascinating story of 
his adventures at Merv/^ So here we have, following 
a paragraph in which Irish * murders, rapine, mutila- 
tions, and other outrages' are mentioned, another which 
claims Mr. O'Donovan, the Irish patriot and erstwhile 
Fenian, and a then subscriber to the Irish National 
League, as an Englishman; the only apparent reason 
for so styling him, being the fact of his having just per- 
formed *a heroic enterprise'! But if Mr. O'Donovan 
can properly be described as an Englishman, then 
* the murders, rapine, mutilations, and other outrages,' 
previously alluded to, are also clearly English, and not 
Irish ; unless we are prepared to accept the new 
Anglo- Jingo view of * moral' geography, that all the 
virtues sit enthroned in England, while all the vices 
reign rampant on the opposite side of the Irish 
Channel. 

Let not Englishmen suppose that these are trifles 
which Irishmen do not notice; or which, if they 
notice, they view with indifference and disregard. 
On the contrary, the Irish people, from their quick, 
lively, and sympathetic nature, resent such slights 
to their nationality much more quickly and more 
keenly than would the Scotch or the English. The 
history of recent Irish agitation, also, I think, shows 
that this resentment is shared by a large portion 
of the Anglo- and Scoto-Irish, who cannot but feel 
that when Ireland, as a country and as a nation, is 
treated so slightingly and so contemptuously as 

^ Illustrated London News^ 1st April 1882. 
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it generally is by English writers, and by English 
speakers, the slights and the insults fall on them, 
as well as on the purely Celtic portion of the Irish 
people. Nothing but disaster and disunion to the 
Empire can come from any attempt to divide the 
people of Ireland, and to say to the Protestants, or to 
the Anglo- and Scoto-Irish, that * we regard you as 
" English,*' and when we speak slightingly of Ireland 
and the Irish we do not mean to include ^^«.' This 
is the Anglo-Jingo view of how Ireland should be 
treated ; but it is sheer inanity. The only portion 
of the people who could thus be gained over — who 
could, so to speak, be thoroughly Anglicised, — must 
necessarily be small in numbers, and therefore unable 
to influence Irish national sentiment. They could 
only be powerful in Ireland when acting as execu- 
tants of * English ' feeling, and of the Imperial power ; 
and this very attitude would render them odious to 
the Irish people, and would lead to the inevitable 
secession from their ranks, of every one among them 
who had any feeling of independence, or any stirring 
of patriotism. Such a party, in fact, could exist 
merely as a ' garrison,' rapidly dwindling in numbers, 
from its more spirited members getting more and 
more disposed to join the national cause. This is the 
Irish policy which has been hitherto followed; but 
it is a policy which can no longer be upheld or con- 
tinued, if it is honestly intended to pacify the people 
of Ireland; and while retaining them within the 
Empire, to give them the same rights and the same 
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treatment as are bestowed on the so-called * Imperial * 
people of England, 

It is a stock argument of those who maintain that 
Ireland must be governed according to English ideas, 
that the Irish are a peculiar people, and that it is no 
use to treat them with consideration, or with justice, 
as they do not understand such treatment ; they only 
understand force. The best reply to such an argu- 
ment as this, is to point to facts. The Irish 
in Canada form a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion ; they are under the British flag, and yet they 
are peaceable and loyal citizens, because they receive 
there, exactly the same treatment as their Scotch and 
English fellow-settlers. In Australia also, they are a 
numerous body, forming probably one-fifth of the 
population. Thirty and forty years ago, when the 
Australian colonies were governed on semi-despotic 
principles, when the respective colonial governments 
were in the hands of the oflicial and the squatting 
classes — in much the same way as, at the same time, 
the government of Ireland was in the hands of the 
official and the landed classes — the Irish population 
in the Australian colonies was a turbulent and unruly 
element, which to a large extent kept itself distinct 
and separate from the rest of the community. In 
Victoria, Irish * rows ' and tumults were very prevalent 
when elections took place, or when there was any 
occasion for public excitement. But shortly after the 
introduction of constitutional government in 1856, a 
great improvement began. A thoroughly liberal 
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system of government was soon established, which 
effected great reforms, and effectually destroyed class 
legislation. The national sentiment of the Irish popu- 
lation was conciliated in every fair and reasonable way. 
Nearly every Ministry that has been formed in Victoria 
since 1857, ^'^ contained one or more Irishmen as 
members. In one of the early Cabinets, the Premier 
was an Irish Roman Catholic, and of nine other 
members, four were Irishmen, one being also a Roman 
Catholic and an ex-rebel. In four other Ministries, 
there were in each four Irishmen ; and in seven others, 
there were in each three Irish members, the total 
number of members in each Cabinet, being nine or ten. 
There have been in all since 1857, five Ministries 
headed by Irish Roman Catholic Premiers, one of 
these having been the leader of three different Cabi- 
nets. All the Speakers of the House of Assembly 
since 1857 have been Irishmen, and the present 
Speaker is an Irish Roman Catholic. The views and 
feelings of the Irish population in the field of Vic- 
torian politics have, in fact, since 1857, been treated 
on the whole with fairness, and even with sympathy ; 
the latter sentiment chiefly arising from a feeling 
among the English and Scotch population, that in the 
old country the Irish had not received either sympathy 
or fair play. Nor is this feeling now confined to the 
question of politics. Under the mollifying influence 
of fair and considerate treatment, Irish religious and 
national prejudices have gradually lost their intensity, 
and the Irish people in Victoria have year by year 
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become more closely allied with their English and 
Scotch fellow-colonists. Riots and disturbances be- 
tween Irish Catholics and Orangemen, which were 
not uncommon thirty and forty years ago, are now 
unheard of ; and are fast fading into the legendary 
stage, which in England and Scotland now belongs 
to the Jacobite movements of the last century. In 
Australia, St. Patrick's Day is proclaimed a Govern- 
ment holiday, and so excellent is the feeling now 
existing among the various nationalities, that on 
that day, in some of the Victorian cities, large 
numbers of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and JVelshmen 
may be seen marching with their Irish fellow-colonists 
to some public meeting-place, where, under Irish 
auspices, the National Anthem is played, games are 
held, and a considerable portion of the profits arising 
from the performances are given to some of the local 
charities. At a meeting of the St. Patrick's Society 
of Melbourne, held on the evening of last St. Patrick's 
Day, one of the speakers was warmly cheered, when 
* he indignantly denied that Irish Australians had any 
sympathy with assassination or crime.' ^ At Ballarat, 
the largest inland city of Australia, at a similar meet- 
ing on the same evening, the President of the St. 
Patrick's Society said, * The festival held that day 
had been the most successful ever held in the city. 
. . . It was not one class, or one country, or one 
sect, that had assisted to carry out the object in 
view, but all sections of the people of Ballarat. 

^ Melbourne ArguSy i8th March 18S4. 
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... He only hoped that the good feeling displayed 
during the last sixteen years would be evinced in the 
future.'^ 

A still more convincing, because a much more try- 
ing test of the strength of the good feeling that exists 
in Australia, between* the Irish, and the Scotch and 
English colonists, was lately shown during the visit to 
Australia of Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., and his brother, 
Mr. W. Redmond, on behalf of the Irish National 
Land League. Writing of the result of the mission 
of these gentlemen, one of the leading Australian 
journals said, * Their visit has not been by any means 
favourably viewed in this colony. There has been a 
strong feeling in favour of discountenancing, what is 
regarded as an unnecessary opening up of the bitter 
Irish question in Victoria. . . . Mr. J. E. Redmond 
has seen fit to complain bitterly of the press, for not 
giving absolute verbatim reports of his lectures, which 
he demanded. But the press throughout the colonies 
has, for the most part, discountenanced the Messrs. 
Redmond's mission in every way, regarding it as a 
probable cause of class strife and bitter feelings, which 
should be avoided. ... It has been remarked that no 
Irishman of any standing in the community has 
countenanced these meetings. No member of the 
Legislature has taken part in them, and Roman 
Catholic clergymen have been almost the only occu- 
pants of the platforms, besides the Messrs. Redmond 
when they have been lecturing. . . . Mr. W. Redmond 

1 Ballarat Star, l8th March 1884. 
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took occasion to condemn as cowards the Irish 
public men who had absented themselves from the 
lectures, but an explanation of their conduct, as well 
as of the deprecation which this movement has met 
with from the press and people generally, was ventured 
upon at one of the meetings by Mr. F. G. Duffy, a son 
of the well-known Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who re- 
marked that "all England, Ireland, and Australia 
were shocked by the horrible occurrence in Phoenix 
Park, and when the exposures in connection with it 
were public, at that moment the Messrs. Redmond 
arrived in the colonies, f'^en said a number of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen to Irishmen, * We have 
lived together as friends ; our first duty is to this 
colony. For Heaven's sake don't press your opinions 
upon us, and so force us to express ours, because 
there are statements that go to implicate the Land 
League with these assassinations.* He was saying 
what English and Scotch friends told him, and what 
they told other Irishmen, when they said, 'These 
statements are not disproved ; for Heaven's sake, as 
we have lived together so long, keep away from those 
persons who are coming to spread sedition among ug.' 
He could understand the awful consequences thus 
foreshadowed, and the loss, the certain loss, to every 
Irish colonist who joined the movement, of much 
of the friendship and esteem he enjoyed in the 
colony."'! 

These remarks were written when the Messrs. 

1 Melbourne Argus ^ i8th June 1883. 
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Redmond were actively engaged in the fulfilment of 
their mission. A few months afterwards, when they 
had completed their work, an Irish- Australian Con- 
vention was held in Melbourne. Of the meeting of 
that body the same journal wrote : ' Compared with 
the programme of the American branch of the 
National League, founded within the year, the 
Australian programme was milk and water indeed. 
In deference to the prevailing spirit, everything was 
toned down. And, in the. next place, the attend- 
ance was in no sense representative of the Australian 
Irish as a body. We have many Irishmen of whom 
Australia is proud. The Celtic race has given us 
some of the brightest and the best of leaders in 
public life and society ; but these men, the real 
representatives of Ireland, stood apart from the 
Convention. . . . Mr. J. E. Redmond made the 
statement at the Convention, that he was indebted 
for all his success, (such as it is, we would add,) to 
the clergy. That is to say, he has received no aid 
from the Irish leaders. And the statement, which is 
perfectly true, has been followed by an order from 
the Archbishop of Melbourne, that in future no 
schoolrooms are to be let or used for political 
purposes.' ^ 

These statements, as bearing on the course which 
should be followed in connection with the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, seem to me to be of the highest 
importance. They show that the Irish people are 

^ Melbourne Argtis^ 21st November 1 883. 
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not the utterly irreconcilable enemies of the British 
Empire, which it is the custom of an extreme 
political party in the United Kingdom to loudly 
assert; and which it is the interest of an equally 
extreme party of Irishmen — chiefly residing for 
comfort and safety in the United States — to echo. 
Twenty-five or thirty years of just and sympathetic 
treatment by the Colonial Governments of Australia, 
and on the part of their English and Scottish fellow- 
colonists a warm recognition of Irish ability, and 
a kindly forbearance towards Irish failings, have 
evidently touched the hearts of the Australian Irish- 
men, and have evoked from them, in a striking way, 
their desire to live in friendly brotherhood with their 
fellow-colonists. I cannot but think, that if the 
same, or somewhat similar, steps be taken in the 
United Kingdom to conciliate the Irish people, that 
here, in good time, the same result will follow. It 
will be said that the position of the Irish colonists 
in Australia is quite different from that of their 
brethren in Ireland ; and that what it may be safe to 
concede in Australia will be unsafe at first to concede 
to the same extent in Ireland. This is perhaps true ; 
but it is not a reason for refusing to do, what may 
safely be done. We have here municipal self-govern- 
ment for cities with half a million of people ; and it 
is proposed to extend the same privilege to London 
with a population of four millions. Why then should 
not we extend the same privilege to the provinces of 
Ireland, — and indeed, for that part, also to the very 
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Anglicise themselves to the uttermost. In this way, 
they have for generations been able so to trample upon 
Irish national feeling, and have, with the aid of English 
bigotry and English prejudice, so persistently endeav- 
oured to stamp it out, and to treat Ireland as a con- 
quered province — as a mere * vassal of England ' — that 
they have inflamed and irritated the national feelings 
of the Irish people to the uttermost ; and have driven 
them into the arms of those extreme Nationalists, 
who maintain that there is no hope for Ireland till there 
is complete separation from * England.' It is in this 
respect that the Irish question comes strongly and 
strikingly within the scope of my present work ; and 
it is to this feature of the Irish difficulty, that I would 
wish most earnestly to draw the attention of the 
people of England and of Scotland. The Irish diffi- 
culty, let it be distinctly understood, is not a mere 
question of material interests ; of a subsidy for this, 
or of a grant for that. To the English and Scottish 
peoples I say. You may remit all the taxation of Ire- 
land to-morrow, and so long as you do not respect, 
in a reasonable way, the national sentiment of the 
Irish people, the more friendly of them will merely 
bear with you ; while the majority will spurn you, 
and will earnestly look for an opportunity to get rid 
of what they regard as a hateful and foreign yoke. 

The late Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, says, that 
one of the peculiarities of his countrymen is *an 
insular lack of imaginative interest in other races ;* ^ 

' History of the English People, vol. iv. p. 306. 
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and there can be no more striking illustration of the 
truth of this remark, than the ' English ' treatment of 
Ireland during this century. Since the Union took 
place in 1801, all idea of regarding Ireland as a con- 
quered country has virtually been abandoned ; and, in 
theory at least, Ireland Has been regarded as an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom, having equal rights 
with England, Scotland, and Wales. But in practice, 
what has been the result } The Irish race — I speak 
now more particularly of the Celtic element — love 
distinction, and are intensely patriotic. They do 
not take too kindly to commerce ; but they are fond 
of war, of politics, and of literature. What treatment, 
then, have they met with from the people of England, 
in these three fields of human exertion } In war, the 
Irish soldiers have fought bravely in every campaign 
that the British Empire has waged during the present 
century ; but their bravery has, by English writers, 
been almost invariably described as * English * bravery; 
and their great generals, such as Wellington and 
others, have been claimed as Englishmen. There has 
lieen little attempt, so far as I am aware, to gratify Irish 
national feeling, by granting to the Irish regiments 
facings bearing the national colour, or ensigns bearing 
the national emblem. Irishmen have freely given up 
their lives in battle, but the cold reward bestowed on 
their devotion has only too often been in the shape of 
an insult to their country, by the use of the Anglo-Jingo 
formula, * They have upheld the honour of England.' 
In politics, an Irishman, if he wishes to obtain power 

R 
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as a Minister of the Crown, must become Anglicised ; 
he must talk and act and vote, as if * England ' were 
his country, and as if Ireland were its dependency. 
If he excels in literature, then he is claimed as an 
illustrious * Englishman.' Can it then be wondered 
at, that thus foiled at every tu'rn as Irishmen, or even 
as Britons or Britishmen,-^having every avenue to 
excellence and to fame, as Irishmen, closed in their 
face, having their genius claimed as the glory of that 
portion of the Empire which they regard as their 
national oppressor, and having only their crimes and 
their misery paraded as the natural but shameful 
fruit of their own beloved land, — can it, I repeat, be 
a matter of surprise to any fair-minded Englishman, 
that spirited Irishmen, who love their country, should 
continue to hate England with a bitter hate, and to 
regard her as the relentless and insulting oppressor 
of their race and name ? 

During the last year or two, many terrible crimes 
have been committed by Irishmen, and deeds have 
been done by some of them, which must excite the 
indignation and the horror of every right-thinking 
man. But these deeds, and the dread punishment 
which in some cases has followed them, have a lesson 
for the people of England, as well as for the people of 
Ireland. When ruffianly Irishmen are found to com- 
mit terrible crimes, and the Irish people look on with 
sullen indifference, because the crimes have been in- 
tended to do injury to England, he takes a narrow 
and mistaken view of the question really at issue, who 
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thinks that, in such cases, the whole blame and shame 
and iniquity must be attributed to Ireland. The atro- 
cities of * Irish Invincibles' and of Irish 'dynamiters' 
are no doubt sad symptoms of moral deterioration on 
the part of the Irish people ; but the deterioration 
has been chiefly brought about by * English ' wrong- 
doing and oppression. Every disease has its cause ; 
and here the chief cause, in my opinion, has be^n the 
long-continued attempt, on the part of England, to 
stifle the national sentiment of Ireland. In a crowded 
hall in the West End of London, the brutal joke that 
it would be well if Ireland were for a short time 
under water, was quite recently received with roars of 
laughter from an immense majority of the fashionable 
audience.^ An eminent Englishman like Professor 
Freeman does not hesitate to print and publish, as 
his solution of the Irish difficulty in America, the 
suggestion, that every Irishman in the United States 
should commit murder and be hanged for it^ So 
long as such cruel and atrocious insults to the 
national sentiment of Ireland as these, are permitted to 
pass uncensured, and even unnoticed, by the English 
people, so long will every true Irishman regard — and 
justly and properly regard — England as the political 
enemy, and not as the ally and friend, of his country. 
The confessions of criminals condemned for murder 
are, generally speaking, worthless and unprofitable ; 

^ I have been informed that the utterer of this silly so-called plea- 
santry, is a British naval of&cer of very high rank. 
^ Fortnightly Revitiv for September 1882, p. 327. 
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but there is a sad and important lesson to be learned 
from the utterances, and even from the execrations, of 
some of those wretched Irishmen, who during the last 
year or two have been executed for such a crime. 

* Lord Alington,' says the St, James^ Gazette} * in 
his excellent speech at the Conservative meeting at 
Dorchester on Wednesday last, told the following 
story : " When the murderers of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were lying under sentence 
of death, a Sister of Mercy went to see those men, 
and to endeavour to bring them to a proper state of 
mind, to see their priests, and to ask forgiveness for 
their wickedness. With Joe Brady she could do 
nothing; but what did the others say? They said, 
* We thank you very much for your kindness. We 
know why you come here, and we are very much 
obliged to you ; but we have nothing to ask forgive- 
ness for. You English people send your soldiers into 
the fields and they die in battle, and you call them 
heroes. We consider you tyrants, and we die for our 
country, and have nothing to CLsk forgiveness for! ** * 

After Joseph Poole, who was found guilty of 
murdering a man named Kenny, was sentenced to 
death, he addressed the jury at some length, and 
among other remarks spoke as follows : — 

' " I have been a member of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, and I would be proud to go to tfie scaffold 
for being a member of it. Our objects were not for 
murder ; our objects were to free Ireland from tJie 

* 19th January 1884. 
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tyrannical rule it is under, ... I am not afraid to die, 
and not ashamed of what has brought me to the 
scaffold. It is not murder ; it is being a member of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood has brought me to 
the scaffold, and I am prepared to die for it. There 
is one thing I would like to say to my fellow-country- 
people, to some people I see here " (here the prisoner 
turned round and addressed the occupants of the 
gallery), — " I am thankful to you for placing such 
implicit confidence in me; I am thankful to you, 
gentlemen ; farewell to ally farewell to Ireland, Three 

cheers for the Irish Republic^ and to with tyranny ^ 

Here the prisoner's father, who was listening to him 
in the gallery, broke down, and sobbed out " Joe " in 
a piteous tone, and he continued sobbing and uttering 
" Joe '* till he was helped out of the court. The 
prisoner meanwhile kept exclaiming, " Keep up, father, 
keep up." ' ^ 

From the same journal I take the following report 
of the proceedings after the conviction of O'Donnell 
for the murder of Carey the informer : — 

* The Prisoner. — Can I speak, my Lord } 
' Mr. Justice Denman. — No, you cannot. 

* The warderswho were in the dockwith the prisoner 
then closed round him, and were about to remove him, 
when he shook them off, exclaiming, " Stand back, 
men!" The officers of the gaol, however, again 
seized him, and he was taken from the dock struggling 
desperately, and loudly crying out, " Three cheers for 

^ Times f 2ist November 1883. 
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Ireland and the United States, To h — with the 

Britishers and the British Crown. It is a plot 

against mef' , . . In prison, just after being taken 
from the dock, the culprit execrated England and her 
laws^ declared himself to be the victim of an infamous 
ploty and c/teeredfor " Old Ireland and her liberty!' ' ^ 

No thoughtful man can read these extracts without 
seeing that, beyond and behind these men, there must 
have been, and must still be, hundreds of thousands — 
ay, perhaps even millions of the Irish people, — sullen, 
discontented, and chafing under the ill-treatment and 
humiliation, to which their native country has been sub- 
jected by the thoughtless folly and by the bigoted and 
unjust nationalism of the English people. These Irish- 
men, murderers though they were, were not murderers 
merely. They represented a cause ; and they suffered 
as they alleged, and as they thought, for the cause of 
Ireland. No doubt the present intensity of Irish 
disaffection is partly the result of wrongs that have 
been thoroughly remedied, and are now merely 
historical ; but when a national sore has once been 
thoroughly established ; when a people, by centuries of 
tyranny and of oppression, have been goaded into a 
fierce state of discontent and disaffection, it does not 
require a perpetuation of all the old wrongs, to con- 
tinue and sustain the full tide of national animosity. 
What was begun by great material wrongs, may easily 
be continued by insults to the national pride and the 
national sentiment In an article published some 

^ Times y 3d November 1883. 
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time ago in one of the Reviews, on the Fenian 
disturbances from 1858 to 1868, the writer, who 
avowedly had been actively connected with the 
movement, concluded his reminiscences with the 
words, — * It was pure sentiment in fact (that) urged 
us on.'^ Yes, and pure 'sentiment* — if the same 
insensate Anglo-Jingo policy be continued — will 
continue to urge on the people of Ireland against 
' England,* — some of them to plot and rebel, and 
perhaps to commit atrocious crimes, which may lead 
them to the scaffold, where they will die bravely, 
uttering imprecations on * English ' injustice and 
'English' tyranny; while the vast majority will 
remain sullen, discontented, and disaffected subjects 
of the Empire. And this result seems but too likely 
to be perpetuated ; when even-handed justice, with a 
little sympathy, and a little thoughtfulness, would, in 
a generation or so, convert the Irish people into as 
happy, contented, and perhaps as enthusiastic citizens 
of the British Empire, as are the natives of Cornwall 
or of Cumberland. 

1 Fortnightly Review, March 1882, * Irish Realities.' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Act of Union of 1707 the basis of British nomenclature — The 
reason why — Queen Anne's hope that the English and Scotch 
would become one people — British ships — The Union of 1801 — 
Its preamble — Does pot support the Anglo- Jingo theory — * Great 
British ' — * Great ' merely descriptive — * All the Russias,' and the 
* United States of America,* does not necessitate * all Russian/ 
and * United American. ' 

The groundwork or basis of the nomenclature of the 
British Empire is the Act of Union of 1707. The 
first four lines of that most important and ever- 
memorable national agreement run thus: * That the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland shall, upon 
the first day of May next ensuing the date hereof, 
and for ever after ^ be united into one kingdom, by 
the name of Great Britain.' There is no gainsaying 
the meaning of these lines. They are as clear and 
as unmistakable in their purport as words can be ; 
and they are not, moreover, the mere unauthorised 
words of a monkish chronicler, but are the solemnly 
recorded outcome of the national deliberations, at 
various times, of the English and Scottish Parliaments, 
for a period extending over a century. They form, 
moreover, the very core of the bargain made by the 
people of Scotland with the people of England. 
Originally one Teutonic people — not English, as Pro- 

264 
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fessor Freeman asserts — the unprincipled ambition of 
Edward the First, and his ruthless and unscrupulous 
invasions of Scotland, begot an enmity between the 
two peoples of the most virulent and enduring 
character. When the union of the two Crowns took 
place in 1603, and an attempt was made to unite the 
two kingdoms, one of the great difficulties, as I have 
already shown, was the question of Nomenclature. 
England was unwilling to give up her name for that of 
Britain — the old classical name of the whole island ; 
while Scotland was resolute, that under no other con- 
dition would she unite with her powerful neighbour. 
She utterly repudiated the indignity of being merged 
in the name of England ; and she would not even 
consent that the two countries should be united under 
the name of * England and Scotland ;' for the practical 
sense of the Scottish people clearly foresaw, that a 
long-drawn-out name of this character could not 
eventually be continued, and that such a name would 
ultimately result in the word * Scotland* being dropped, 
and the words * England * and * English * being used 
to describe the two kingdoms and the two peoples. 
This result was utterly repulsive to the whole Scottish 
people; and there can be no doubt whatever, that 
under such a condition no union was possible. Nor 
was it reasonable that it should be. From the end 
of the thirteenth century till the middle of the six- 
teenth, Scotland had been almost constantly fighting 
for her national existence, against her powerful and 
ambitious neighbour. She was outnumbered by at 
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least six to one. But she had France as an ally ; her 
territory was favourably situated for defence ; and 
her people were as brave as their southern neigh- 
bours, and even more resolute and hardy. The result 
was, that after one of the most glorious and most 
lengthened struggles for freedom ever made by any 
nation, Scotland came out victorious. When, there- 
fore, the union of the two countries was proposed, 
the people of Scotland would have belied their whole 
history, and, in a sense, their very existence as a 
nation, had they not insisted on Britain being adopted 
as the name of the two kingdoms. The new name was, 
in fact, a great historical landmark, implying that in 
the great national struggle Scotland had won, and that 
England had for ever renounced the idea of annexing 
her ; that the old enmity between the two kingdoms 
had ceased ; and that now, they had together begun 
a new career, — a career in which, while England was 
to respect the national sentiment and the national 
rights of her weaker neighbour, Scotland was to work 
loyally, and to fight loyally with England, under the 
common name of Great Britain. Queen Anne, when 
she gave her assent to the Bill for uniting the two 
countries, set forth the true character of what the 
Union should be in simple and touching but noble 
words : * I consider this union,' said Queen Anne, * as 
a matter of the greatest importance to the wealth, 
strength, and safety of the whole island ; and at the 
same time as a work of so much difficulty and nicety, 
in its own nature, that till now all attempts which 
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have been made towards it, in the course of above 
a hundred years, have proved ineffectual. ... I 
desire and expect, from all my subjects of both na- 
tions, that from henceforth^ they act with all possible 
respect and kindness to one another^ that so it may 
appear to all the world they have luarts disposed to 
become one people! ^ 
Yes. To become one * British * people ; not one 

* English ' people. That fact stands out as clear and 
prominent as any fact in history. For upwards of a 
century, this agreement as to nomenclature was, as I 
have shown, on the whole faithfully carried out by 
the English people. It is still acknowledged by the 
Government of the country, subject to the slight 
alteration made in 1 80 1, when the union took place 
with Ireland. As I have again and again pointed 
out in these pages, there are no such words known in 
connection with the Empire, or things Imperial, as 

* England,' or * English.' There are English Judges, 
and English Law ; and there are English Bishops, 
and an English Church. But these are not Imperial, 
they are only national, or i'/^^-national ; or may we not 
borrow Professor Freeman's kindly term, and say 

* local ' institutions ? They have a legal existence, but 
not more so than have the Scottish Judges, and Scot- 
tish Law; or the Scottish Church, and Scottish Clergy- 
men. These national or * local ' distinctions and privi- 
leges were all expressly agreed to, or implied in the Act 
of Union of 1707, or in the previous negotiations or 

^ Speech of Queen Anne to the English Parliament, 6th March 1707. 
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national agreements. I say implied, because it is only 
by implication that we get the terms, * English ' Law, 
and * English * Church ; these exist only by implica- 
tion, — by the fact that in the Act of Union, the con- 
tinuance of the • Law of Scotland as a separate 
institution was expressly provided for, as the con- 
tinuance of the Church of Scotland as a national 
institution was provided for in the Act of Security of 
1707 ; and hence the corresponding institutions in 
England being sub-national, or * local,* not Imperial, 
are entitled to retain their * local ' designation. 

It is quite correct, then, to speak of the English 
Church, and of English law — so far as it is admin- 
istered in England ; but with these exceptions, and 
that of the * English * language, with which I shall 
deal by and bye, there are no other national affairs, 
so far as I know, to which the English people have 
any right or claim to attach their own distinctive 
name. All that is Imperial is * British,' and British 
only. There is a Prince of Wales, but there is no 
Queen of England, any more than there is a Queen of 
Scotland or a Queen of Wessex. In fact, it would be 
less of an anachronism — so far as a mere claim goes 
— to call Queen Victoria Queen of France, than to 
call her Queen of England ; for while the royal right 
to be called Queen of England was renounced by 
Queen Anne and by the English Parliament in 1707, 
the royal right or claim to the title of King of France 
was only renounced by George the Third and the 
British Parliament, so late as the year 1801. That 
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there is no * English ' army or navy, any more than 
there is an Irish, a Scottish, or a Welsh army or navy, 
goes without saying. There is not even such a thing 
as an * English ' ship ; every ship that is registered 
in the United Kingdom, or in any of the British 
colonies, becomes ipso facto a British ship, wherever 
it may be built or owned — ^whether in Glasgow or 
London, in Melbourne or Montreal ; but it may be 
some consolation to the Anglo- Jingo mind to know, 
that Thames wherries, and probably canal boats, and 
suchlike craft, may still be claimed as peculiarly and 
exclusively * English/ The noble game of cricket is 
undoubtedly entitled to be termed * English ;* but 
it is not at all improbable, should Australia succeed 
in asserting its supremacy in the gricket-field, that 
by and bye the game, which heretofore has been 
regarded as so exclusively * English,* will be spoken 
of by the Anglo-Jingoes under another form; and 
that they will then speak regretfully of the past 
glories of * British ' cricket. For according to their 
theory, it is only 'England' that is *ever victorious ;* 
and * Britain ' is simply the Imperial scapegoat, on 
which are fastened the failures and the defeats of 
the United Kingdom. 

By the Act of Union of 1707, it is clear that 
after that date, the names of England and Scotland 
ceased to exist, as those of independent and self- 
governing kingdoms — ^both being thenceforth united 
under the name of Great Britain. Ireland is not 
mentioned in the Union of 1707 ; and it would per- 
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haps be difficult to define, in a few words, the exact 
position which Ireland occupied under that Treaty. 
But in 1782 the Irish Parliament, through the 
exertions of the Irish Volunteers, succeeded in ob- 
taining a position independent of the British 
Parliament, and subject only to the Crown. This 
independence, or semi-independence, proved un- 
workable, and it was deemed necessary to incor- 
porate Ireland with Great Britain, which was 
accordingly done by the Act of Union, which was 
passed in July 1800. 

As part of the Anglo-Jingo argument for the 
alteration of the Imperial nomenclature from * British' 
to 'English,* is based upon the change made in 
the Imperial style by the Act of Union of 1800, 
it is necessary to refer to this portion of it. The 
preamble of the Act is as follows : ' Whereas, in 
pursuance of His Majesty's most gracious recom- 
mendation to the two Houses of Parliament, in 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, to consider of 
such measures as might best tend to strengthen and 
consolidate the connection between the two king- 
doms, the two Houses of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, and the two Houses of the Parliament of 
Ireland, have severally agreed and resolved, that in 
order to promote and secure the essential interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate the 
strength, power, and resources of the British Empire, 
it will be advisable to concur in such measures, as 
may best tend to unite the two kingdoms of Great 
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Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, in such man- 
ner and on such terms and conditions, as may be 
established by the Acts of the respective Parliaments 
of Great Britain and Ireland/ etc. 

The first article of the Act of Union is as follows : 
* That it be the first article of the Union of the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, that the said 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland shall, upon 
the first day of January, which shall be in the year 
of our Lord 1 801, and for ever after, be united into 
one kingdom, by the name of The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and that the Royal 
style and titles appertaining to the Imperial Crown 
of the said United Kingdom, and its dependencies, 
and also the ensigns, armorial flags, and banners 
thereof, shall be such as His Majesty, by His Royal 
Proclamation under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom, shall be pleased to appoint/ 

It will puzzle the Anglo-Jingoes to obtain from 
these extracts, any ground or support for their pecu- 
liar theory ; and these give all that is to be found in 
this Act, bearing on the change of the Imperial style. 
It will be seen, then, that here distinct and direct 
allusion is made to the * British ' Empire, showing 
clearly that the incorporation of Ireland with Great 
Britain did not affect the Imperial adjective. But it 
may be said, this Act merely embodied the terms of 
the Union, and that the change of adjectival style 
could not take place till after the Act had come 
into operation. The reply to this is, that in none of 
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the Acts passed by the British Parliament after this 
Union, is there any other adjective used than 
* British,' to express what concerns the Empire ; and 
even when the Empire is spoken of, very often the 
words * Great Britain ' are used without the addition, 
*and of Ireland/ Thus, in an Act passed on the 
1 2th of March 1801 are the words, *the Treasury of 
Great Britain ;' and in an Act passed on the 24th of 
March 1801, to grant an annuity to Sir Sidney 
Smith, the words used are, * the Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled ;' but another Act 
of the same date, referring to rates of postage, etc., 
refers to * the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland,* and this formula, very 
properly, seems soon after to have become general, 
in all cases where legal precision or ceremonial form 
is required ; but in ordinary Parliamentary phraseo- 
logy, the words used to signify the Empire are 
generally 'Great Britain/ In no case is England 
used to indicate the Empire. When the word is 
used at all, it is spoken of merely as a part of Great 
Britain. Thus in * Act cap. xxiii., 19th March 1802,' 
clause 10 speaks of *the laws relating to the militia 
in that part of Great Britain called England;' and 
*cap. XXV. clause 44' speaks also of 'that part of 
Great Britain called England,' and clause 53 of 'that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland.' 

It is clear, then, that in their attempt to change the 
nomenclature of the Empire, the Anglo-Jingoes have 
no legal or parliamentary authority to go upon ; but 
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that, on the contrary, these authorities are quite against 
them. Either then, they are simply'blundering out of 
sheer ignorance, or, by appealing to the national vanity 
and the national bigotry, of the majority of the British 
people — the English, — ^they are now endeavouring to 
establish the change of nomenclature among the 
majority, with the object by and bye, of procuring for 
it, by mere numerical force, the sanction of a vote by 
Parliament 

There are, however, they assert, other arguments in 
their favour, whicji are sufficient to establish their case, 
and to clear from their path any obstacle which may 
have been interposed by Parliament. They say that 
by the Act of Union with Scotland, the term agreed 
to be used to represent the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland was not * Britain,' the ancient classical 
name of the Island, but * Great Britain.' The proper 
derivative from this, according to the Anglo- Jingoes, 
is not ' British,' but ' Great British,' which, being an 
absurd term, and incapable of common and constant 
use, the only course to be followed is to adopt the 
word * English ' to represent the Empire. Now, as 
a small portion of political wisdom, and the power of 
very ordinary discernment, may be presumed to have 
existed among the statesmen of the reign of Queen 
Anne, and were not withheld by Providence from 
this island till the advent of Anglo-Jingoism, it may 
safely be presumed that this so-called unanswerable 
objection to the use of the term * Great ' Britain 
presented itself to the minds of the able states- 

S 
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men who carried through the Act of Union; and 
that they simply regarded it as a puerility, un- 
worthy of notice. The word * Great ' is not of the 
essence of the new style of the Empire ; it is merely 
a descriptive flourish, common enough in titles, but 
which may pimply be used or omitted, as convenience 
requires. The essence of the change in the style is in 
the word * Britain,' which was no doubt selected, 
because — being the old classical term for the whole 
island, and expressing by its adjective ' British,* not 
only England and Scotland, but Ireland and the 
whole group of islands in the British seas — it was the 
only term which, while sufficiently descriptive and 
expressive, at the same time did not offend the 
national sentiment of any of the peoples or races that 
composed the now united Island Empire. In this 
respect, it was a happy and judicious choice ; besides, 
it was the only one. * England,' as I have shown, 
was totally inadmissible then, as now ; and there was 
no other word that could so fittingly and so happily 
be selected as the name for the new Empire as 
* Britain.' By the bitter emnity that had so long 
subsisted between the peoples of the two kingdoms 
of the Teutonic race in the island — England and 
Scotland — some name, different from either or both, 
had to be selected. The word * Britain,' agreed to at 
the Union, while satisfactory enough to the English 
and the Scotch, had this pre-eminent advantage also, 
that it was a name that was pleasing to the Celtic 
races, who were predominant in Ireland and Wales, 
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and who were also largely mixed with the Teutonic 
peoples in Scotland and in England. Against such 
considerations as these, it may safely be assumed that 
the objections entertained by some of the English 
nobility in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
to the adoption of the word * Britain,' because it would 
lead to the 'oblivion' of England, were thought 
worthless in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
At all events we see or hear nothing of such objections 
in all the later negotiations as to the Union ; but, on 
the contrary, observe that it is the English negotiators 
on behalf of the Union who are the first to propose 
the change of the style of the two kingdoms to 
* Britain ' or ' Great Britain/ It is true that when the 
Bill for the Union came before the House of Lords in 
1707, the Earl of Nottingham and a few other Peers 
objected to the name of * Great Britain,' on the plea 
that it was an innovation, * which would totally sub- 
vert all the laws of England.' ^ But on the question 
being referred to the Judges one by one, they all 
declared that the Bill would not in any way * alter or 
impair the Constitution of the realm, or put an end to 
any laws, except such as it especially repealed.' ^ 

As to the addition of the word * Great,' it is, as I 
have said, merely a descriptive flourish, which has 
nothing to do with the essence of the change. The 
statesmen who passed the Act of Union must be 
credited with knowing what they meant to be used as 
the adjective of the term * Great Britain,' and history 

^ Lord Stanhope's History of England^ vol. i. p 278. ^ Ibid, 
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shows this most clearly and unmistakably. Im- 
mediately after the passing of the Act of Union in 
1707, the word 'British' was invariably used to 
represent everything Imperial. And as it is a maxim 
of law, as well as a rule of common honesty, that a 
compact or agreement should be interpreted to mean 
that which the two parties to it intended it and 
understood it to mean, it is clear that the Anglo- 
Jingoes cannot now dispute, or object to the use of, the 
word * British,' as representative of the Empire, unless 
they intend to throw aside all principles of fair and 
honest dealing, and boldly attempt to carry their 
views by the exercise of mere numbers. I have 
already shown, that not merely was the term * Great 
Britain,' or * Britain,' with its derivatives, used in 
Parliamentary documents, but that it became gener- 
ally used in literature, in science, and in society. 
Further, if we take the formal styles used by other 
countries, we shall find that it is not uncommon to 
prefix to the main word expressing the country or 
territory, a descriptive or ornamental term which is 
dropped in ordinary phraseology, or when, the ad- 
jective expressive of the country or the people is 
used. Thus Russia, in precise and formal phraseology, 
is spoken of as ' All the Russias,* and the Spanish 
regal title is * King of The Spains ; ' but we do not 
therefore deem it necessary to speak of the * All Rus- 
sian' Empire, or the kingdom of * The Spains.* Again, 
when we speak of a native of the United States of 
America, we call him simply an ' American,' not an 
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' United States American/ though the former term is 
one which might properly be said to require a qualifi- 
cation. But, absurd as it would be thought to style 
the Russians *A11 Russians/ or the Americans 
of the United States ' Unitecf States Americans/ 
simply on account of the formal prefixes used in 
designating these great and important countries, 
it would be deemed still more absurd and still 
more ridiculous, were it to be maintained that 
because the terms ' All Russian/ and ' United 
States American/ were cumbrous and unusable, 
we should instead use the words * Muscovy ' and 

* Muscovite ' for Russia and Russian, and ' New 
York ' or * Pennsylvania ' for the United States of 
America. Yet this is exactly similar to one of the 
chief arguments of the Anglo-Jingoes for the use 
of the word * English ' in place of * British.' We 
must, they say, revert to the use of the word 

* English,' and speak of the * English ' Empire, the 

* English ' navy, and the * English ' army ; because, 
forsooth, if we do not use these terms, then we must 
speak of the * Great British ' Empire, and of the * Great 
British ' navy, etc. . Mons. Jourdain, to his astonish- 
ment, found he had been speaking prose all his 
life without knowing it ; and it would seem that for 
upwards of a century after the Union of 1707, the 
British people had been writing and speaking nonsense 
without being aware of the absurdity, until the advent 
of Anglo-Jingoism, with its new gospel of the superior 
power of six to one, came to their enlightenment. 
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All through the last century, from 1707, and during 
the early portion of this, our plain-speaking and plain- 
thinking ancestors, were content, as I have shown, to 
use the terms * Great Britain ' or * Britain,* and 
* British,' and to t^m every foot of foreign land 
acquired on behalf of the Empire, ' British ' territory. 
But all this, it now appears, was simply stupidity and 
blundering. The proper word to have used was not 
' British,' but 'Great British;' and as, in these days 
of high culture, such a term as * Great British ' is 
inadmissible, we must discard, say the Anglo-Jingoes, 
the incorrect word * British,' and substitute the correct 
word * English.' We must now speak of * English ' 
India, of 'English' North America, and of the 
' English ' Empire. In this way we continue the 
tradition of the * English Empire of Britain ' which 
Professor Freeman has discovered to be a great 
historical fact, only disputed by * provincial ' or * local ' 
prejudice. We also support the statement of Professor 
Seeley, that * England is an island,' which contains 
not only itself, but Scotland and Wales, and the 
adjacent island of Ireland. It is true that the 
' English Imperial supremacy ' of. Professor Freeman 
is very much of a historic myth, which has its chief 
foundation in the vanity or the roguery of unknown 
monkish chroniclers ; and that the new * Island of 
England,' which Professor Seeley has created, as 
the fundamental unit of the Anglo-Jingo ' English 
Empire,' is simply a rhetorical abortion or monstrosity, 
as wrong and as absurd as the assertion, that a part 
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is equal to the whole, or that three is equal to if not 
greater than four. But Anglo-Jingoism does not 
appeal to the * facts ' of history, or to the truisms of 
the multiplication-table or of Euclid. It appeals to 
national prejudice and to national vanity, and it 
depends on these potent factors coming to its rescue, 
and so carrying its cause to a triumphant end. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The English language — Its great excellence — Here is sufficient glory for 
England — The English language the true headship of England- 
How this may be used and abused — The Anglo-Jingo abuse of it — 
The English Men of Letters series — A misnomer — Mr. Frederick 
Harrison — The nationality of a book determined by that of its 
author, not by that of its language — If otherwise, Palmerston and 
Bismarck French diplomatists, and the Scotsman and the New 
York Herald English newspapers — If this Anglo-Jingo theory 
be trae, then the English language will shortly become the 

* American ' language — Mr. W. E. Forster and * British ' litera- 
ture — Taken to task by the Daily News — The claim of the term 

* British * one of * the silliest of Scotch prejudices ' — A mere sop 
to 'Scotch vanity' — Mr. Forster only joking — The superior wis- 
dom of the Daily News writer — Bacon and Lord Somers inferior. 

In the English language, the English people possess 
a stronghold in which their name lies securely 
entrenched, and from which — ^whatever may be the 
political changes — it can never well be dis-associated. 
The noble tongue to which the English people have 
given a name, is now spoken by a rapidly increasing 
population of about one hundred millions. Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Welshmen, Americans and Austra- 
lians, in the important and ever-present matter of 
language, all pay daily and hourly tribute to the 
genius of the great people, who, working coral-like 
through the centuries, gradually built up the beauti- 
ful and unsurpassed fabric of the English tongue. 
No living language has so proud a history; no 
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ancient one, a more varied or more magnificent 
literature. It is unrivalled in the breadth of its 
political history. It was the English tongue that 
Patrick Henry used, when he stirred up his American 
countrymen to rebel against the imbecile tyranny of 
George the Third and his Ministers ; and it was the 
English tongue that Jefferson used in drawing up the 
memorable Declaration of American Independence. 
It was the English tongue that Grattan and Curran 
spoke, when by their eloquence they laid the founda- 
tions of Irish freedom' ; and it was the same language 
that O'Connell used, when he played on the feelings 
of his countrymen as on a lute, and when he wrested 
from the bigotry of the British Parliament the great 
measure of Catholic Emancipation. It was alike the 
language of Franklin and of Washington ; of Swift, 
of Goldsmith, and of Edmund Burke; of Adam 
Smith and David Hume ; of Walter Scott and Thomas 
Carlyle. None of these men were Englishmen. 
They were the flower of the genius of their respective 
countries, and they all used as their instrument of 
expression, the noble and unsurpassed tongue which 
we know as the English language. Surely here, if 
rightly looked at, is a sufficient glory for the English 
people ; a more than ample compensation for the 
political * oblivion ' of their name as a separate nation. 
Here is a priceless tribute, paid hourly and incessantly, 
from year to year, to the glory of their name, paid 
also willingly, ungrudgingly, and with ever-increasing 
volume. Here is a silent homage of the noblest and 
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most perfect kind, — a homage such as free, indepen- 
dent, and proud-spirited nations may pay without 
humiliation ; and such as a great and noble people 
may accept without fear of moral deterioration. 
Here, and here only, is the true, noble, and only 
acceptable headship of the people of England over 
the sister peoples of Ireland, of Scotland, and of 
Wales ; over the kindred people of the United States, 
and the widespread dependent communities of the 
British race, that now encircle and enlighten the globe. 

But homage of this kind, paid to the mtellectual 
greatness of a nation, which in the works of Shake- 
speare and in the translation of the Bible has given 
us a language unsurpassed among living languages, 
is apt to be viewed in different ways by various 
portions of the English people. The more nobly- 
minded will accept this homage as a purely intellec- 
tual tribute to the genius and happy fortune of their 
race ; the less nobly-minded will regard it as an act 
of homage to their superior position and to their — 
so-called — -* Imperial supremacy;' while the baser- 
minded will endeavour to make use of the advantage, 
which in this question of language England fairly 
possesses over the nations that are united with her, 
to assert a superiority and a supremacy over them 
to which she has no right or title whatever, and which 
she has by^ more than one important Treaty most 
solemnly and deliberately renounced. 

It need hardly be said that the Anglo-Jingo school 
of writers and politicians has not failed to make use 
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of the advantage, which the exclusive use of the word 
* English/ as applicable to the language of the 
British Empire, has conferred upon them. It is at 
least natural, if not inevitable, that in the intercourse of 
everyday life, the word ' English,' which is correctly 
used when applied to our language, should often 
be thgughtlessly but incorrectly used, when the 
literary products of the language are spoken of. 
What more natural than to speak of all poems or 
novels which are written in English, as * English' 
poems or * English ' novels ? How can they be other- 
wise } say the Anglo-Jingoes. But if the author is a 
Scotchman or an Irishman, what then } That makes 
no difference whatever, say the Anglo- Jingoes. If a 
Scotchman or an Irishman writes a book in English, 
the book thereby becomes an * English' book, the 
writer becomes ipso facto an * English ' author, and 
his book becomes a part, more or less important, of 
'English' literature. This is the Anglo-Jingo view 
of the question, • and it is a view which is being 
extensively carried out in practice ; though some- 
times, no doubt, from mere thoughtlessness or ignor- 
ance. In the latter category, I presume, may be 
included the title of a work now in course of publica- 
tion by the Messrs. Macmillan, called the English 
Men of Letters Series. Among the writers included 
under this title of English Men of Letters, I find Sir 
Walter Scott, David Hume, Robert Burns, Edmund 
Burke, Jonathan Swift, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
This title is obviously a blunder. To say that any 
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one is a *Man of Letters/ is simply a picturesque 
and old-fashioned way of saying that he is an 
author, and is merely a modified use of the French 
term for literature, Belles Lettres, The title English 
Men of Letters, then, must mean * English ' authors. 
But not one of the names above mentioned can pro- 
perly be described as an * English ' author. TJie first 
five are British authors, and the last is an American 
author. If it be maintained that they are at least 
* Men of English Letters,* then the title used by the 
Messrs. Macmillan, viz. English Men of Letters, is 
selected with as much acumen and judgment, as was 
displayed by the school-boy, who proved so conclu- 
sively that a horse-chestnut was a chestnut horse. 
But even the term * English Letters,* if used in con- 
nection with the names of the authors above cited, 
is wrong, as I shall by and bye show. Such a term 
must be strictly confined to the works of * English * 
writers, which is a very different thing from * writers 
of English.' 

In an article lately written by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on * The Eighteenth Century,' he says, * Of 
all in this century, three men stand out, in three 
countries, as types of its vast range, of its organising 
genius, of its hold on the reality behind the veil that 
we see, — Kant in Germany, Diderot in France, 
Hume in England. For us here, Hume is the 
dominant mind of the age.'^ Here Mr. Harrison is 
incorrect, as well as narrow and unfair, no doubt from 

^ The Nineteenth Centwy for March 1883, p. 397. 
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pure thoughtlessness. Could he not have as easily, and 
more correctly, used the word 'Britain,' instead of 
'England,' when writing of Hume, as he uses the 
word Germany, and not Prussia, when writing. of 
Kant ; though, as it happens, Prussia would have been 
strictly correct ? But he uses the general term 
* Germany ' when writing of the country of a Prussian 
philosopher ; and then uses the narrow and quite 
incorrect term * England,' to express the nationality 
of a philosopher born in Scotland, and who, moreover, 
would personally have rejected the appellation of an 
Englishman, as an insult, if not to himself, at least 
to his country. Mr. Harrison repeats the same 
blunder in the next page of the same article, when 
he speajcs of 'the works of Fielding, Richardson, 
Sterne, Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Adam Smith, 
Priestley, Johnson, Goldsmith and Gray, in England ;' 
and later on he uses the words, * to give to England 
Burke, Bentham, Cowper, Burns, Byron, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Scott' In these expres- 
sions, there can, I think, be little doubt that Mr. 
Harrison was induced to class the eminent Irishmen 
and Scotchmen whose names are here cited, as 
' Englishmen,' simply because their works are written 
in the English language. 

Let me first deal with this view of the question. 
If then, all Scotchmen or Irishmen who have made 
themselves famous by literature are to be termed 
English authors, simply because they use the English 
language, it follows thiat this is a principle which 
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cannot be limited to one country or to one language, 
but must be applicable to all. Those who write in 
French must become French authors, and those who 
write in German niust become German authors. 
According to this principle, the nationality of a book 
is not determined by that of the author from whose 
brains it has emanated, and. who is the creator of 
all that makes it valuable, but by the nationality of 
the language in which he writes. The thoughts 
which he creates, or to which he gives expression, 
are regarded as subordinate to the language in which 
he clothes them. In other words, borrowing from 
Carlyle, we may say that the clothes are to be 
regarded as of more importance than the man whom 
they cover. This view of the position of aujthorship 
is a degraded, not a dignified, one ; but it is at least 
intelligible. It is a view which can be easily followed 
out to its legitimate consequences ; and if we do so, per- 
haps we shall be able to see whether it is a tenable one. 
If then, Hume becomes an * English ' author, and 
an * English ' historian, because he wrote in English ; 
if for the same reason. Sir Walter Scott becomes* an 
' English * novelist, Burns an * English * poet, and 
Edmund Burke an * English ' political philosopher, 
then the same principle of nomenclature must be 
applied to Englishmen, to Germans, and to the 
members of the other great races of Europe. Until 
very lately, French was almost exclusively the 
language of European diplomacy. Lord Palmerston 
wrote his despatches to foreign statesmen in that 
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language, and he thus becomes a French, and not a 
British diplomatist Cavour and Gortschakoff used 
French almost exclusively in carrying on the most 
important diplomatic negotiations with which they 
were intrusted, and we must also regard them, not as 
Italian and Russian, but as * French ' diplomatists. 
Even Bismarck used French when transacting some 
of his most serious diplomatic business ; and he thus 
must be regarded as the most illustrious French 
diplomatist that ever lived. This is the result that 
we get in the field of diplomacy. In that of philo- 
sophy, the outcome is hardly less startling. Bacon 
wrote his great work, the Novum Organumy in 
Latin ; Sir Isaac Newton wrote his great work, the 
Principia^ on which his fame chiefly rests, in the 
same language. These great philosophers, then — two 
of the proudest names which England can claim, — 
are not in reality * English,* but * Latin * philosophers. 
Let me now take the case of the United States. If 
England has a right to deprive Scotland and Ireland 
of the credit that belongs to such names as Hume, 
Burns, and Scott, Swift, Burke, and Grattan, 
simply because they used the English language as 
their vehicle of expression, then she has equally a 
right to apply the same principle to the great authors 
and orators of the United States. She must either 
do so, or at once admit that the claim she makes is 
not founded on principle or justice, or on right ; but 
is simply based on the superiority of numbers ; on 
the power of three being entitled to override the 
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rights of one, simply because three are more than one, 
and that in the same proportion England is more 
populous than Scotland and Ireland. If Hume and 
Burke are English philosophers, and Moore and Burns 
are English poets, then Fenimore Cooper and Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe are English novelists, Patrick Henry 
and Wendell Phillips are English orators, and Bancroft 
and Motley are English historians. The principle 
indeed will, if correct, stand further illustration. If it 
is sound when applicable to a book — if a book 
written in English is necessarily an * English ' book, 
quite irrespective of the nationality of the author, — 
then a newspaper published in English is necessarily 
an 'English' newspaper, wherever it may be pub- 
lished, and its editor is also an 'English' editor. 
We thus find, if this theory be correct, that not only 
are such journals as the Edinburgh Scotsman^ the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal^ and the Melbourne Argus y 
English newspapers ; but we must add to the list 
the New York Heraldy Tribune, and World, and all 
the other innumerable journals of the United States, 
including the United Irishman, the Irish World, and 
the other organs of the Irish party of dynamite 
and revenge. These newspapers, according to this 
theory, are not only ' English,' but their editors are 
English ; and so the ruffianly policy of the Irish- 
American dynamite party, so far at least as con- 
H:erns its journalistic advocacy, is after all, not an Irish, 
but an * English ' policy. 

Nothing is more conclusive against a theory or 
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claim^ which is based solely on the force of numbers, 
than to bring it face to face with an opponent who 
can show superior numbers. In this argument re- 
garding the * English ' language, the Anglo- Jingoes 
would most probably have refused to give way, had 
the question involved simply the rights of Scotland 
and of Ireland; the claims of these two countries 
they would of course disregard, simply because they 
have a population equal only to one-third of that 
of England. But if the Anglo-Jingoes in this 
matter disregard the claims of Scotland and of Ire- 
land, they must also disregard the claim of the 
United States, whiqh contains double the population 
of England ; and this is a position which the Anglo- 
Jingoes will not for a moment attempt to hold. A 
bully does not contend with a superior in power ; he 
gives way to and fawns upon him ; and so it will be 
seen that when the Anglo- Jingoes find themselves 
face to face, not merely with Scotland and Ireland, 
but with the United States, they will at once give 
in. They cannot attempt to maintain the position 
that there is no American literature, and that there 
are no American authors. If they did so, they 
would probably ere long have to face the fact, of 
* American ' Jingoism repudiating the term * English,' 
as applied to the language of the people of the 
United States and of Canada ; and maintaining that, 
as in North America, the English language is now 
spoken by more than twice as many people as it is 
in England, it should properly be termed in future, 

T 
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the * American/ and not the * English ' language. 
And as against Anglo- Jingoism, the claim would be 
a igood one ; for a claim which depends not on right, 
but simply on the power of numbers — as does the 
Anglo- Jingo claim which I have been discussing — 
cannot stand its ground, when it has to contend with 
a superior force of more than two to one. 

These blunders of literary nomenclature, made by 
Mr. Frederick Harrison and the Messrs. Macmillan, 
to which I have alluded, are, as I have said, most 
probably the result of mere carelessness, and I here 
produce them simply as specimens of thoughtless, 
not of arrogant Anglo- Jingoism. But, as I have 
stated, this question of language gives the Anglo- 
Jingoes so obvious an advantage, that it could not 
fail to be used by some of the more foolish and more 
ignorant members of the school, to assert and push 
forward in an arrogant and offensive form, their very 
peculiar views. I have already alluded to the fact of 
Mr. W. E. Forster, when at Glasgow, in the end of 
1882,^ being checked in one of his speeches for using 
the term ' English ' in an Imperial sense. In a sub- 
sequent speech, Mr. Forster, when referring to British 
literature, alluded to the way in which he had pre- 
viously been corrected, and said that he presumed 
the correction extended to the literature of the 
country, and that he must speak of * British * and not 
* English ' literature. In this Mr. Forster was strictly 
correct ; but his statement was regarded by the 

* Supra^ p. 207. 
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Anglo-Jingoes as a lapse from the paths of patriotism. 
A writer in the Daily News took the matter up, and 
was allowed by the editor of that journal to give ex- 
pression to his views in its leading columns.^ The 
article is so characteristic a specimen of rampant 
Anglo- Jingoism, that I here reproduce it. It is as 
follows : — *To take a joke seriously is among the worst 
of the minor crimes, and we certainly shall give Mr. 
Forster full credit for a jocular intention in his substi- 
tution of the term "British literature" for "English lite- 
rature " in a speech at Glasgow on Saturday. It may 
be hoped that in this apparent complaisance to one of 
the silliest of Scotch prejudices, Mr. Forster intended 
to show in the ironic manner how very silly the pre- 
judice is. For, as it happens, British literature, if it 
means anything, has a meaning already provided for 
it, and is simply another name for Welsh literature. 
And (again as it happens) the battle of Scotch v, 
English is particularly absurd here, because there is a 
Scotch literature, and a very interesting one too, 
though not very extensive, which if the general term 
British literature were to be entertained, must be lost 
and whelmed altogether. Furthermore, the term thus 
extemporised to gratify Scotch vanity, conveys an 
irremediable and deadly insult to Irish literature, 
which, by no geographical, political, or other reasoning, 
can be got within the four corners of ** British." In 
order, therefore, to avoid for once giving just cause of 
offence to West Britain, we must say " Great-British- 

^ 1 8th December 1882. 
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and-Irish literature." This is perhaps a sufficient as 
it is certainly an inevitable reductio ad absurduniy 
although there is still room for just reclamation from 
the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and perhaps in 
strictness from Orkney and Shetland, which are not 
really parts of the United Kingdom, but only fore- 
closed mortgages from Norway. All this Mr. Forster 
no doubt intended to bring before the quick intelli- 
gence of his hearers. Otherwise he would have done 
better to stick in scorn of consequences to " English 
literature," which literature written in the English 
language certainly is, if it is anything.' 

When we read such an article as this, we naturally 
wonder how such a silly effusion could get into the 
leading columns of so sensible a newspaper. The Daily 
News has — ^and justly has — a very high reputation, 
not merely for its enterprise, but for the ability and 
good judgment with which it is conducted ; and when 
we read in its generally sober and thoughtful columns, 
such an article as the foregoing, it seems as jarring 
and as incongruous, as would be the interruption of 
the proceedings of a grave deliberative assembly, by 
the intrusion of an individual clothed in motley, and 
covered with a cap and bells. The writer is evidently 
one of those, to whom such literary ^ pap,* as that con- 
tained in Professor Freeman's * monkish ' lucubrations 
about the * vassalage' of Scotland to England, and 
Professor Seeley's statement that England is an 
island, which also contains Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, seems historical strong meat. Of course it is 
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a well-established article of faith with a certain class 
of London journalists, that London is the seat of 
wisdom, and the rest of the United Kingdom the 
abode of * provincial ' prejudice. It* is well then for 
Scotland to know, from the pen of a brilliant member 
of such fraternity, what is *one of the silliest of 
Scotch, prejudices/ This, it would appear, is the 
claim of the people of Scotland, that the term * British,' 
and not ' English,' shall be applied to all matters and 
things appertaining to the British Empire. If this 
claim be * one of the silliest of Scotch prejudices,' we 
shall probably be told ere long, that among other 
prejudices so lamentably common in Scotland, is the 
absurd idea that 'two and two make four.' The 
arguments with which this writer supports his Anglo- 
Jingoism, are, to say the least of them, somewhat 
peculiar. The literature of the United Kingdom, we 
are told, cannot be termed 'British' literature; for 
' British literature, if it means anything, has a meaning 
already provided for it, and is simply another name 
for Welsh literature.' But 'British' literature is 
simply a term expressive of the literature of the United 
Kingdom, and it is the only term which can properly 
express it. It is used in exactly the same sense, and 
with as much correctness, as we say the 'British' 
army, the ' British ' navy, the ' British ' Parliament* 
' British ' trade, or the * British Isles.' It is, moreover, 
a well-known and long-established term. If ' British ' 
literature is, as this Anglo-Jingo advocate asserts, in 
reality ' Welsh ' literature ; then with equal justice 
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may it be said that the British army is the * Welsh ' 
army, and the British Pariiament the ' Welsh * Parlia- 
ment. The writer also assumes that the point in 
dispute, or 'the battle/ as he terms it, is 'Scotch v. 
English.' This is a thorough misstatement of the 
question. The people of Scotland do not wish to 
revive the old distinctions and differences bet^veen 
the two countries. On the contrary, they wish to 
obliterate them, and only to present themselves to 
the world in company with the people of England, 
Ireland, and Wales, as 'one people.' There is only 
one term which can express the union of these various 
nationalities. It is not * English ' — despite Professor 
Seeley — or Scotch, or Irish, or Welsh. It is the term 
which represents ' one of the silliest of Scotch preju- 
dices ' — viz. 'British.' This is a term which the 
Daily News writer asserts, has been * extemporised to 
gratify Scotch vanity.' I do not know what may be 
the Anglo-Jingo view of 'extemporisation;' but as it 
happens, in this case, the term was not formally 
agreed to by England, till it had been deliberated 
upon for upwards of a century ; and if it was then 
adopted to gratify Scottish vanity, it would thereby 
appear that the English Parliament deemed it a very 
desirable thing, in the interests of England, to minister 
to this peculiar failing of the Scottish people. But 
perhaps in this matter, the collective wisdom of the 
English people, as evinced at various times during 
two centuries in the agreement of such statesmen as 
Bacon and Somers, Oxford and Bolingbroke, Wal- 
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pole and Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and Wellington, is hardly 
equal to the individual wisdom of the nameless writer, 
who is allowed thus so wantonly to disport himself 
in the leading columns of the Daily News, The 
argument that the use of the term ' British * literature 
* conveys an irremediable and deadly insult to Irish 
literature, which by no geographical, political, or 
other reasoning can be got within the four corners of 
British,' if it means anything at all, must mean that 
Ireland is not one of the British Isles, or a part of 
the British Empire. Yet in the next line we find 
Ireland is termed * West Britain ' ! ! 

But why further dwell upon the inanities and 
absurdities of such a writer ? Simply to draw atten- 
tion to such an article as this, by republishing it, will 
probably be regarded as a punishment more severe 
than was necessary ; as partaking, indeed, somewhat 
of cruelty. Perhaps, therefore, I had better apologise 
for so doing, and thus curtly dismiss the offence and 
the offender. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The common name of the United Kingdom necessarily a compromise 
— That of * Britain ' a fair compromise — *The Two Britains ' or 

* The Britains * — The English objections to the name of * Britain ' 
untenable — The question of Ireland — Indirectly included in 

* Britain* — England not a unit of the United Kingdom— Objec- 
tions to the use of ' England ' as the unit of Imperial nomenclature. 
— Offensive to Scotland, Ireland, and Wales — Makes them submit 
to, not a tribute, but a sacrifice of national sentiment to England — 
The international relations of the three kingdoms should be 
brotherly, not offensive — This impossible with ' England * as the 
unit of the Empire — The evil results of Anglo- Jingoism — Forcing 
S.cotland back to a separate national life. 

In a kingdom such as that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, consisting of three nations, and of four distinct 
peoples, the name common to all must necessarily 
be a compromise. In such a case it would hardly be 
possible to select any name against which some 
objection, more or less reasonable, could not be urged. 
All that can fairly be expected is that the name 
chosen shall be as wide as possible in its applica- 
tion, shall not be cumbrous or undignified, and shall 
not be offensive, or shall give as little offence as 
possible to the national sentiment or the national 
honour of any of the four peoples of the United 
Kingdom. As I have already pointed out, these 
points have been fairly met in the name, * Great 
Britain,' or * Britain,' by which this country is, or 
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ought to be, generally known. As regards the 
adjective expressive of the Empire — ' British ' — there 
is not an objection worth speaking of that can be 
urged, inasmuch as it is thoroughly comprehensive, 
including in its scope not only the two larger islands 
of the United Kingdom, but all the smaller ones, and 
even the seas that encircle them. Of the term * Great 
Britain,* or * Britain,' so much cannot fairly be said, 
seeing that Ireland, though included in the adjective 
* British,' is, for the sake of brevity and convenience, 
necessarily omitted in the ordinary nomenclature of 
the United Kingdom. Probably, had the matter been 
fullj^ thought out at the time when the Union with 
Ireland was under consideration, a term might have 
been chosen expressive of the United Kingdom, which 
would have avoided the discrepancy now existing be- 
tween the full style of the United Kingdom and its 
adjective. By some oC the ancient authorities, as I 
have already shown, Ireland was styled Britannia 
ParvUy or Little Britain,^ and this may probably 
have been in view of James the First and his advisers 
when they adopted the term Great Britain as the 
name for the larger island after the union of the 
Crowns of England and Scotland. Had the term 
selected at the time of the union with Ireland in 1801 
been the United Kingdom of ^ Great and Little 
Britain,' or, better still, of the * Two Britains,' or * The 
Britains,' instead of * Great Britain and Ireland,' then 
the difference between the adjective expressive of 

» Vide p. 35. 
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the United Kingdom and the full style of the United 
Kingdom would have been avoided, while the dignity of 
Ireland would have been equally — indeed better — ^pre- 
served. For though there would have been ' an obli- 
vion ' of the name of Ireland in the style of the United 
Kingdom, it would in this respect have been no worse 

off than England and Scotland ; while its official style, 
so to speak, would have been in harmony with the 
adjective expressive of the United Kingdom as well 
as of the whole Empire. 

But however this may be, or might have been, we 
have now to take the term or style, * The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ' as being the 
correct one. As this is obviously too long and 
cumbrous a title to be generally used in conversation, 
in debate, or in literature, a popular term has to be 
found for such uses. As I have already shown, the 
term generally used, virtually to signify the three 
kingdoms during the whole of last century after the 
Union, and for the first two or three decades of this, 
was * Britain,' or * Great Britain,' and the adjective 
was * British,* and these terms, despite the petty and 
puerile objections that are urged against them, have 
this unquestionable superiority over any and all 
others, that they are the terms against which the 
fewest objections can be urged. They are in fact the 
terms which divide us least. But now English writers 
and English politicians generally use for the same 
purpose, the terms * England ' and * English.' One of 
the chief arguments, if not the only one, ysed by the 
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advocates of this change of the Imperial nomenclature, 
is that as we cannot use in conversation or in literature 
the terms, * Great Britain and Ireland/ and * Great 
British and Irish/ we must resort to the terms 
* England ' and * English.' But why resort to these 
terms ? There is really no reason whatever why these 
should be used, other than that in doing so the vanity 
and self-love of the English people will be gratified at 
the expense of the peoples of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. But I need hardly point out that there are 
unanswerable objections to the adoption of these 
terms 'England* and 'English' as expressive of 
the Empire, and of things Imperial. There are, 
(i.) the overwhelming objection that in the Treaty of 
Union of 1707 it is expressly agreed by the people 
of England that for the future the name of England 
shall for ever disappear as that of an existing kingdom 
exercising sovereign power; and (2.) that in the 
Treaty of Union with Ireland in 1801 this arrange- 
ment was further confirmed. These two objections 
seem to me to be insuperable. The people of Eng- 
land, for great and weighty reasons of state, and for 
ample and important considerations, agreed with the 
people of Scotland to adopt the name of 'Great Britain * 
as the common name of the two kingdoms. In the 
canying out of this agreement the people of Scotland 
had to make great sacrifices, which they did with the 
greatest reluctance and regret; and now they find 
that one of the chief, if not the chief, stipulation of the 
Treaty for which they made such great sacrifices, is 
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being practically repudiated and treated as naught 
by the English people — it may be thoughtlessly, so 
far as regards the great majority, but nevertheless 
none the less thoroughly. And what is the reason or 
excuse that is offered for such a repudiation? That 
it is more pleasing to the self-love of the English 
people to speak of things Imperial as * English,' than 
it is to speak of them as * British,' and that for the 
same' reason it is more pleasant for them to use the 
term * England ' to represent the United Kingdom 
and the Empire than it is to use the term * Great 
Britain,' or * Britain.'- These are really and practically 
the only reasons, or rather excuses, for the change in 
the Imperial nomenclature. For the assertion that 
the change is made because the term * Great Britain 
and Ireland' is too lengthy and cumbersome for 
common use is a mere subterfuge. If ' Great Britain 
and Ireland ' is too lengthy, the term * Great Britain ' 
is not ; and if brevity is here a virtue of such pre- 
eminent super-excellence, then why not use the term 
* Britain,* which is quite as short as the term * Eng- 
land,' which is quite as illustrious in history, and 
which moreover directly includes Scotland as well as 
England ? But Britain does not include Ireland ! If 
the term Britain does not include Ireland as a matter 
of pure geography, it does so ethnologically and as a 
matter of political geography, which, after all, is the 
sense in which geographical terms are generally used. 
Thus Ireland is one of the British Isles, and the 
people of Ireland are a portion of the British people ; 
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but in no sense can it fairly or properly be said that 
they are- a portion of the English people. That is a 
monstrosity of assertion which is left only to Professor 
Seeley and other unblushing advocates of the Anglo- 
Jingo school. Speaking in a general sense, as of the 
position of the United Kingdom towards the rest of 
the world, not of the relation of one portion of it to 
the others, it is allowable to say that * Britain * repre- 
sents and includes Ireland ; just as, when speaking 
generally, we include Wales in England, Sicily and 
Sardinia in Italy, or Tasmania in Australia. But we 
can no more say that * England ' includes Ireland, 
than we can say that Prussia includes Bavaria or 
Saxony, or that Piedmont includes Sicily. England 
as a separate kingdom disappeared in 1707 'for value 
received,*^ and Ireland cannot therefore be included in 
a kitigdom which does not exist as a separate and 
independent power. There is no Queen of England, 
there is no Parliament of England. There is a 
Church of England, and there are the Laws of Eng- 
land, as there is a Church of Scotland and the Laws of 
Scotland ; but a separate Church and separate Laws 
do not make Scotland a separate and independent 
kingdom ; and by no possibility can any stronger or 
more legitimate claim be made on behalf of England. 
The only advantage that England has over Scotland 
in such a claim, is that she has twenty-five millions of 
people while Scotland has hardly four, and that it is 
the English language which is the language of the 
British people. But mere numbers do not constitute 
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a kingdom, they only give weight to it when it is 
constituted ; and as for language, if that is sufficient 
to establish the claim of the English people to be 
recognised as the rulers of Scotland and of Ireland, 
then they are also the rulers of the United States, 
and the French are the rulers of Belgium and of the 
Mauritius. 

England, in fact, and it is well to remember it, is 
constitutionally not one of the units of the United 
Kingdom. These are only two, viz.. Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the selection, therefore, of what we 
may term a conversational or popular name for the 
United Kingdom, we cannot properly go beyond the 
two names which form the official designation. If we 
do not wish, or if it is inconvenient, to give the full 
title, we must then use the first one — that which 
represents the larger British island, and which also 
gives the title to the Empire. To reject this term 
and to choose instead of it the title of a country which 
is only part of it, and which has ceased to exist as a 
separate and independent kingdom, is an absurdity. 
England is, no doubt, the largest of the three countries, 
or, if we reckon Wales as a separate country, of the 
four countries that constitute the United Kingdom ; 
but then Britain is larger still ; and as it has an inter- 
national existence, which England has not, why, 
especially in the face of the express stipulation and 
solemn agreement of 1707 to the Contrary, select the 
smaller instead of the larger country to represent the 
United Kingdom and the Empire } The only reason 
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that can be given for such an anomaly, so far as I can 
see, is, as I have previously said, thoughtlessness and 
ignorance on the part of the mass of the English 
people, and vanity and a silly desire for domination 
on the part of a few of them. 

But, apart from these objections, which as a matter 
of history are unanswerable, and as a question of good 
faith and of national honour are insuperable, there is 
the objection, on the score of national sentiment, to 
the claim of England to be regarded as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Empire. Within the area of these 
isles, we have professedly left a long way behind us 
the age of conquest, of oppression, and of domination, 
and have entered upon a new era ; upon a policy of 
national conciliation and of national brotherhood. If 
the people of the British Isles cannot live together in 
reasonable friendliness and unity, then the United 
Kingdom is a political imposture. If Ireland is to 
remain — perhaps it would be more correct to say, if 
Ireland is to be kept — in a state of disaffection, the 
strength of the British people must be grievously 
weakened, whether for offence or for defence. The 
pacification of Ireland, then, is a question of the 
highest importance to the interests of the United 
Kingdom. This being so, I beg to ask the reasonable 
and sensible portion of the people of England, whether 
Ireland — Ireland, be it remembered, irritated by the 
memory of centuries of English oppression — is likely 
to be pacified, and made a contented portion of the 
United Kingdom, if this pernicious Anglo-Jingo policy 
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is permitted to be carried out to its logical issue ? 
That policy, as I have shown, is to make the United 
Kingdom wholly and solely ' English ;* to speak of 
its power, of its glory, and of its renown as * English,' 
and English only ; to speak and to write only of the 
' English ' navy and the * English ' army, of * English ' 
India, of * English ' America, and of * English ' Aus- 
tralia ; to regard the Empire as wholly and entirely 
the creation of Englishmen ; and to speak of it only 
as the * English ' Empire ; to speak of Scotsmen and 
Irishmen, when acting as public servants, as * English- 
men,' and not as Britons, or Britishmen, or as Scots- 
men or Irishmen ; to regard Scotland and Ireland as 
merely provinces of England ; and, in fact, to treat 
the national sentiment of Scotland and of Ireland 
with indifference and with contempt. This is the 
policy that is now being pursued towards Scotland 
and Ireland, and it must be obvious to every sensible 
Englishman, that it is a policy, not of conciliation or 
of brotherhood, but is simply the old policy of oppres- 
sion, of domination, and of conquest, adapted to 
modern times. The old rough-and-ready and brutal 
policy, formerly followed out in Ireland, of seizing 
lands, and giving them to English nobles and adven- 
turers, of exacting tribute, and of destroying Irish 
trade to establish a monopoly for English traders, is 
necessarily in these days abandoned ; but the policy 
is not yet abandoned of exacting from the Irish 
people a tribute, perhaps even more hateful and more 
odious — a tribute of national sentiment. I have 
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termed this exaction of England a * tribute/ but this 
is an incorrect term. A tribute implies the giving up 
of only 'a portion of the wealth of a country to a 
stronger one, as a token of submission and of in- 
feriority, or as a price paid for protection. But the 
exaction which the English people, or a large portion 
of them, are now making of the Irish and of the Scot- 
tish peoples is the surrender, not of a part merely, but 
of the whole of their national sentiment. * It is the 
demand, not of a national tribute, but of a national 
sacrifice. The provisions made in the Treaties of 
Union for the preservation of Scottish and Irish 
national honour and national sentiment, are almost 
entirely disregarded by the journalists and by the 
politicians of England. Those provisions are still 
observed in the hidden niceties of diplomatic inter- 
course, and in the obscure technicalities of Acts of 
Parliament ; but in all the publicity of the common 
life of the Empire those stipulations are but too gene* 
rally regarded 'by Englishmen as practically non- 
existent. 

Every fair-minded Englishman will admit that the 
international relations between the three countries 
should be of such a character as to cause as little 
friction, and to give as much satisfaction and content- 
ment as is possible, to the different nationalities of the 
United Kingdom. He will probably also admit that 
to endeavour to force on the people of Scotland and 
of Ireland the name of * England,* as representative 
of the United Kingdom, and to term the Empire, and 
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everything connected with it, * English/ must not only 
be unpleasant and irritating to the majority of the 
people of these two countries, but must also, to many 
of them, be galling and insulting. To the people of 
Ireland the name of England is, as it were, a badge of 
conquest and of oppression. For about five hundred 
years the Irish people were compelled to regard the 
name of England as representative of everything that 
was hateful and odious to them in this world. Nor 
is the record of a much more pleasant kind if we turn 
to Scotland. The Scottish people had for three cen- 
turies to leave the most fertile portion of their country 
a waste, and to surrender their own popular liberties 
to a greedy and unscrupulous nobility, in order to 
preserve their national independence from the infinitely 
more hateful yoke of England. To expect that Scots- 
men, then, shall regard with indifference the attempt 
now being made to deprive them of their rights under 
the Treaty of Union of 1707, and that they will regard 
with complacency the change of the Imperial nomen- 
clature from * British ' to * English,' shows but little 
knowledge of human nature, and still less of the 
Scottish character. In the last century, when the 
benefits of the Union began to be understood, and 
when the representatives of England showed by their 
words and by their acts that they regarded the two 
nations as one British people, the people of Scotland 
cordially accepted the idea of a perfect and thorough 
union, and endeavoured in every reasonable way to 
give it effect. It was from Scotland that in the middle 
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of the last century the proposition came for the aboli- 
tion of the office of the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Now, partly at least, under the apprehensions created 
by the recent offensive and narrow-minded policy of 
Anglo- Jingoism, which is endeavouring to make 
everything in the United Kingdom ' English,' and 
English only, we see the people of Scotland agitating 
resolutely and determinedly for the re-creation of an 
office which shall in some measure mark the separate 
national existence of Scotland. Nor is it likely that 
the agitation will rest here. The demand for the in- 
dependence of Ireland is simply the counterblast 
against the unjust and unstatesmanlike attempt to 
crush the national sentiment of Ireland ; and if the 
English people continue in the course which they have 
so blindly and so unwisely begun, of endeavouring to 
Anglicise the policy, the customs, and the nomencla- 
ture of the United Kingdom, there will, I think, ere 
long, also be a persistent and resolute demand for 
complete Home Rule, that is, veiled independence, in 
Scotland. The policy of Anglo-Jingoism, in fact, is 
a policy of discord, of divergence, and of disunion. It 
is a pouring of grit, not of oil, on the wheels of Empire. 
It is not the policy of statesmen, but of narrow-minded 
provincialists. The people of Scotland, in their recent 
action, are acting simply in self-defence. They 
thoroughly appreciate the great benefits that have 
sprung from the union of the two countries ; but they 
feel that, if by English thoughtlessness, or by Anglo- 
Jingo arrogance and desire for domination, they are 
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placed in a degraded position, as compared with 
England, and are being treated as if they were in 
these days, what Professor Freeman flippantly asserts 
they were in former days, mere ' vassals ' of England, 
then the union is not a union in the sense that they 
understood it to be. They believed it to be a union 
which was to make England and Scotland one country, 
under the name of Great Britain, and which, in the 
words of Queen Anne, was also to make them ' one 
people,* and consequently one * British ' people. But 
they find that, partly by thoughtlessness on the part 
of the English many, and partly by design and by 
'jockey ism ' or trickery on the part of an English few, 
the original basis — the very aim and object — of the 
Treaty of Union, is now being altered, and that it is 
regarded in England, not as an Act of Union, but 
practically as one of annexation, of absorption, and 
of conquest. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The * Great British and Irish * objection disposed of — * English ' offen- 
sive to both Ireland and Scotland — Its use indefensible ; that of 
Britain defensible — ^The utter unsuitability of the term ^ English ' 
for Imperial purposes — Can only be used generally when applied 
to the language — For eveiy other purpose, it is strictly 'provin- 
cial * — English society can take notice of the distinctions of rank, 
but is oblivious of those of kingdoms or nationalities — ^Not so in 
the last century — Is English society only to be moved to do right 
by fear of danger? — The English working classes more thoughtful * 
and considerate, and exhibit more of the spirit of statesmanship — 
This want of statesmanship in the ' English ' governing classes, a 
distinct provocative of disunion — The difference in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, and its great results. 

One of the stock arguments of those Englishmen 
who maintain that the term * English * is more suit- 
able to use than the term 'British/ when speaking 
of the affairs of the United Kingdom, is, that as we 
cannot use the words 'Great British and Irish,' as 
the adjective of 'Great Britain and Ireland,' we 
must therefore fall back on the term * English,' which 
is the adjective of the leading country of the Empire. 
But, as I have already pointed out, the official adjec- 
tive of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is * British ;' and as ' British ' is quite as short 
and as euphonious as 'English,' there is no excuse 
on this ground for rejecting the former word in favour 
of the latter. Besides, if we are to reject the term 
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* British,' because it can hardly be said to include the 
three kingdoms in its scope, it is surely the height 
of absurdity to do so for the purpose of using a term 
which only includes one kingdom. If the term 

* British' is objectionable, because it offends some 
sensitive Irish ears, then is it a right thing to do to 
use the term ' English,* which is offensive to both 
Scottish and Irish ears, and in a much more marked 
degree than the term * British ' can be to any Irish- 
man ? No Irishman can well object to the term 

* British' being used as inclusive of Ireland, unless he 
• desires the complete separation of Ireland from Great 

Britain ; for the simple reason that there is no other 
term which is so comprehensive, and which can be 
said, with any show of fairness, to include within its 
scope the whole of the United Kingdom. It is only, 
then, Irishmen who utterly repudiate the connection 
of Ireland with England and Scotland, who can 
fairly object to the term 'British' as expressive of 
the three kingdoms ; and ostensibly to satisfy the 
objections of such Irishmen, Anglo-Jingoes say they 
must use a term — the term * English ' — which must 
be offensive to all true Irishmen who may be friendly 
to the union of Ireland with the two sister king- s 
doms ; and which must also be in a high degree 
offensive to all Scotsmen who have any feeling of 
national honour, or any spark of national sentiment. 
This plea, then, so often used by Englishmen as an 
excuse for the use of the term * English ' instead of 
British, is not an honest plea : is in fact, when know- 
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ingly used, a mere subterfuge to cover the promptings 
of national vanity. For no true or fair-minded 
Englishman can honestly say, that, in order to please 
Irish republicans who hate England and Englishmen 
with an intense hatred, and who utterly repudiate 
everything * English,* he had adopted a nomenclature, 
which is offensive to Irishmen who are friendly to 
Englishmen, and desire to live in friendly union with 
them ; and which is also offensive to Scotsmen, who 
for nearly two centuries have been, man for man, 
stronger and stauncher upholders of the British 
Empire than Englishmen themselves. 

The Anglo-Jingoes assume that the terms 'England' 
and * English ' are more suitable and more correct 
when speaking of the United Kingdom, and of things 
connected with it, than * Britain,' or * Great Britain,' 
and 'British ;' and assert that to use the latter terms 
is a sign of mere narrow-mindedness and of provin- 
cialism. I think those English readers who have 
followed me thus far, will be disposed — unless they 
are full of national prejudice — to agree with me, that 
the charge of narrow-mindedness and of provincialism 
will fall, not on those who advocate the use of the terms 
* Great Britain * and * British,' but on those who wish 
to substitute for them the narrower and less compre- 
hensive terms * England ' and ' English.' If a British 
Premier, in the beginning of some great war, when 
it became desirable to secure the sympathy and 
support of the people, not of England merely, but of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, were to call upon the 
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House of Commons to throw aside its party differ- 
ences, and to join cordially in supporting measures 
that the Government deemed it necessary to take to 
maintain the honour and dignity of 'England/ he 
would be liable, and justly liable, to be interrupted by 
some Scottish member rising and objecting to the use 
of the term * England/ The term would then be apolo- 
gised for and withdrawn, and probably that of Britain 
or Great Britain substituted ; for there could be no 
real defence of the use of the word * England' on 
such an occasion. But if then some Irish member 
were to rise and object to the use of the term Great 
Britain, as not including Ireland, the Premier would 
be able to say that in using the term Great Britain 
he naturally included Ireland, as Great Britain is the 
first term of the official style of the United Kingdom, 
and in using the first term only he was merely taking 
a liberty that was quite justifiable, and which, if it 
were not allowed, would render conversation on such 
a matter cumbersome and difficult, and oratory 
stilted and pedantic, if not impossible. But such an 
excuse would not be open to him as regards the use 
of the term 'England;' for that word, while not 
shorter than the word * Britain,' is not even a portion 
of the official style of the United Kingdom ; and to 
use it is to revive a word which for Imperial and for 
international purposes is not only obsolete, but is 
offensive to the people of Scotland and of Ireland. 
Again, if the Premier, in the course of his speech, 
were to use the terms * English ' army, and * English * 
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navy, he would place himself still more hopelessly in 
the wrong; for while these expressions would be 
objectionable alike to Irish and to Scottish members, 
the former could not plead that the term * British,' 
when applied to the army and the navy, or to things 
Imperial, does not include Ireland, as well as England 
and Scotland. 

Again, if we turn to matters of domestic legislation, 
we shall find that the terms * England ' and * English ' 
are utterly unsuitable, and require constant and con- 
tinuous apology and explanation, when used as appli- 
cable to the United Kingdom. Thus to speak of * Eng- 
lish * agriculture, as the agriculture of the three king- 
doms, would be misleading and absurd; for* English* 
agriculture has a speciial meaning, and is generally 
contrasted with Scotch agriculture. If an Anglo- 
Jingo speaker, then, were to use the term * English 
agriculture,' he would properly require to say in what 
sense he used the term * English,' whether as appli- 
cable to England only, or whether, in the Anglo-Jingo 
sense, as applicable to the United Kingdom. Then 
in speaking of Chur<;h matters, if he used the term 

* English ' Church, he would have to explain that he 
here used the word in a restricted sense, and not as 
applicable to Scotland and Ireland : for there is a 
Church of Scotland, and a Church of Ireland. Again, 
when speaking of * English ' law, and of * English ' 
judges, he would have to say that he only referred to 
England, and not to the United Kingdom. Thus the 

* English ' Attorney-General, according to the Anglo- 
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Jingo meaning of the term ' English/ would be the 
Attorney-General, not only for South Britain, but for 
North Britain, and for Ireland as well. But there is 
an Attorney-General for Ireland, and there is a Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, so that here again the Anglo- 
Jingo nomenclature would be utterly at fault, and 
would require special explanation to be properly 
understood. It may be said that the use of the term 

* British,' as for instance when applied to agriculture, 
is open to the same objection. It is no doubt partially 
so, owing to the loose and slipshod condition into 
which the nomenclature of the United Kingdom has 
been allowed to fall. But, strictly speaking, even here, 
there need be no conflict of meaning, if the adjective 

* British * be reserved exclusively for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. We should then have. * Irish' 
agriculture, or * Irish ' shipping, contrasted with 

* English and Scottish ' agriculture, or ' English and 
Scottish * shipping, and not with British agriculture 
or British shipping. This is the proper solution of the 
difficulty, which is otherwise likely to arise, if the term 

* British * is used at one time to include the whole of 
the United Kingdom, and at another only the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

To advocate, then, the use of the term * English ' 
in an Imperial sense, on the ground that it is a plain 
and simple word, which has a distinct and easily 
understood meaning, is absurd. When applied to 
the language of the United Kingdom, of the United 
States, of British America, and of Australasia, the 
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term ' English ' is cosmopolitan : when applied to 
legal, ecclesiastical, literary, political, or Imperial 
aflFairs, it is thoroughly and distinctly provincial, or 
sub-national. * English ' law is the law of England, 
and is not the law of Scotland : the * English ' 
Church is merely the Church as established in Eng- 
land, and is not the Church of Scotland, where it is 
merely a dissenting Church : ' English * literature is 
simply the literature of England, and is not the 
literature of Scotlsmd or of Ireland : an * English * 
landlord is a landlord who holds land in England 
only. * English,* in fact, as I have said, is a purely 
narrow and * provincial ' or sub-national term, except 
when applied to the language of the United King- 
dom ; while * British * is a wide and comprehensive 
one. And it is only vain, or bigoted, or ignorant 
Englishmen, who can venture to assert that this is not 
the case, and that the converse is the true position 
and meaning of the two terms, * English' and 'British.' 
I shall probably be met with the objection that 
this is all very well : that no doubt what I have stated 
is true in the main ; but that it is absurd to expect 
English people to draw these nice distinctions be- 
tween the terms * English ' and * British,' and that as 
there are twenty-five millions English out of thirty- 
five millions British inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, it is much easier for all to adopt the term 
* English ' than to be continually called upon to dis- 
criminate between the two terms. The obvious reply 
to this argument is that as there are thirty-five 
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millions in the British Isles, and only twenty-five 
millions in England, it is much easier and better for 
all to call themselves, and everything connected with 
them, * British,' than to discriminate, not merely be- 
tween * English ' and British, but between English and 
Irish and Scotch and WelsL But if this very obvious 
way out of the difficulty is too radical for the con- 
servative English mind, surely English intelligence is 
capable of appreciating the difference between things 
' British ' and things ' English/ English society is 
able to master the nice distinctions between a K.G., 
a K.T., and a K.P. ; between a G.C.B. and a K.C.B. ; 
between a K.C.S.I. and a K.C.M.G. ; and it would 
think the laws of nature had been overturned were it 
to witness in some great state ceremony the not un- 
natural proceeding, to the ordinary mind, of the wife 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury taking rank, or en- 
deavouring to take rank, with her husband, before 
Duchesses, Marchionesses, and other high dames of 
raiiik and fashion. These matters of precedence, 
which to the multitude seem but leather and prunella, 
are thoroughly mastered by the English upper classes. 
Cannot they carry the power of their intellect a little 
further, and learn to distinguish the difference between 
that which is * British,' and that which is merely * Eng- 
lish ' ? If they can learn to fix the exact position in 
society of titled nobodies of the third, fourth, or fifth, 
or even of the tenth and eleventh degrees of social pre- 
cedence, can they not manage to give the correct name 
of a country or of a kingdom, and especially if that 
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kingdom happens to be their own ? Because the 
Church in which they worship, or the language which 
they speak, is correctly termed * English,' are they un- 
able to master the terribly complex idea that the army 
or navy in which they, or their sons, or friends, may 
serve, is not 'English,' but British? In the last cen- 
tury, the leaders of English society, as I have shown, 
managed to appreciate the distinction, and to respect 
the national sentiment of the people of Scotland. 
Why cannot they do so now ? Or is then the bitter 
taunt of the Irish nationalists a true . one, — ^that 
nothing can be got out of the governing classes of 
England except through fear? that now Scotland 
has been lulled into security, she is harmless, and now 
that duelling has been discontinued,, her national 
sentiment may be disregarded with safety ? Or if we 
turn from the leaders of society to the leaders of 
education, cannot schoolmasters who take so much 
trouble to teach young Englishmen the niceties of 
the Greek article, or so much pains — even with the 
birch — to prevent them making mistakes in Latin 
quantities, also take some little trouble to teach their 
pupils the proper name of the government under 
which they live, and the proper style of the Empire 
of which Britain is the heart and centre ? That is, 
always provided that they, as teachers, are possessed 
of the knowledge themselves. The truth seems to be 
that little or no attempt is made to teach English 
youths this elementary fact in the history of their 
country. On the contrary, we see, as in the case of 
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Professor Seeley, that not only is no attempt made to 
lead English youths right, but that great care is taken 
to lead them wrong. And the example which is set 
by the Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge seems to be followed by the great majority 
of teachers at the English schools. English youths 
seem to be brought up in the belief that England is 
a kingdom which has annexed, and absorbed, and 
virtually conquered, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; and 
that the people of those countries are races of an in- 
ferior character, to whom it is a high honour to give 
the name and title of * English.* Even Englishmen 
who have held high office seem to be unable to rise 
above this ignorant teaching of their youth. Mr. W. 
H. Smith, M.P., when addressing a Conservative 
meeting at Dublin in the beginning of this year, said, 
*We Englishmen, for you are Englishmen.'^ Lord 
Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Mr. Bright, and many others, all more or less use the 
same narrow-minded and provincial phraseology. If 
there is, so far as regards nomenclature, any recogni- 
tion by Englishmen of the national sentiment of the 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh peoples, it is more likely to 
be found, so far as my observation extends, among 
the English working classes, than among the so-called 
governing classes. In the meetings of the Trades 
Unions, and other working-class associations, where 
the working men of the three kingdoms meet to- 
gether for common action, it will be found that so 

* Irish Times ^ 2Sth January. 
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far as regards national union and brotherhood a much 
wider and more statesmanlike spirit is exhibited than 
in the more plutocratic and aristocratic Assemblies at 
Westminster. It would seem, in fact, that in the British 
Parliament, which, in minor matters, is still largely 
under the control of the English upper classes, the 
members of the great English majority regard the 
national sentiment of the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
minority as a matter of no importance. They have 
practically gained over the upper classes of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and have thoroughly Anglicised 
them ; and, having done so, they seem to think they 
can treat with indifference and with contempt the 
national sentiment of the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
peoples. But the English working classes, who in 
their Trades Unions and similar associations have to 
deal with and consult with the working classes of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, find that they have to 
reckon with the national feeling of the people of these 
countries, and like sensible men they treat it with at 
least some show of justice and of respect. It would 
thus appear that in one of the branches of statesman- 
ship which the history of the world, and especially 
that of Europe during the last half-century, shows to 
be of the very first importance ; the art, namely, of 
binding into one united kingdom or empire several 
hitherto discordant peoples, connected by race, as in 
Italy and Germany, or by dynastic ties, as in Austria- 
Hungary, the governing classes of this country have 
in this century failed miserably. In this all-important 
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branch of statesmanship they have exhibited an utter 
incapacity to see or to meet the wants of the Empire ; 
while the hitherto despised working classes, who have 
been regarded as utterly incapable of government, 
have on the contrary, in their more humble sphere, 
displayed a spirit of true statesmanship. It is not, 
I think, too much to say that despite all the immense 
advantages for a thorough union of the peoples of 
the United Kingdom — ^for a true British brotherhood 
— ^which the rapidity and freedom of intercourse of 
the railway system in these days naturally produce, 
there is now a greater tendency to divergence and to 
separateness of national feeling in the United King- 
dom than there was a century ago. The absurd 
desire to centralise in London every form and kind of 
administration for the United Kingdom, is no doubt 
one cause of this ; but in my opinion a still stronger 
cause is the marked and growing tendency of the 
governing classes in England, and their followers and 
dependants, to Anglicise everything connected with 
the United Kingdom and the Empire, — ^to put, in fact, 
the stamp of English supremacy on the people of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and to make them 
either acknowledge themselves to be Englishmen, or 
virtually submit to be treated as vassals and as depen- 
dants of 'Imperial' England. In this respect, the 
policy of the governing class in England, contrasts 
miserably with the policy of the statesmen of Ger- 
many, of Italy, and of Austria. In those countries a 
wise recognition of national, and even of provincial, 
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sentiment, has produced union ; has made the once 
geographical expression, * Italy,' one of the Great 
Powers ; has preserved the Austrian Empire from dis- 
memberment, and has made Germany — a generation 
ago so disunited and so impotent — the most power- 
ful State in Europe, In the United Kingdom an 
opposite policy has perpetuated and intensified the 
disaffection of Ireland, and in Scotland is slowly pro- 
ducing a feeling of discontent, which, if its cause be 
not removed, will ere long seriously increase the dis- 
cord and the alienation which now unfortunately 
exist in the so-called United Kingdom. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Summary of argument — The probable result of the adoption by Eng- 
land of the Anglo- Jingo policy — Ireland not irreconcilable, if 
fairly treated — England must yield something in national senti- 
ment as well as Scotland, Ireland, and Wales — If not, a thorough 
union of the United Kingdom impossible — ^The sublime national 
conceit of Englishmen — Their surprise at Irishmen and Scotchmen 
objecting to the name of Englishmen — The * English * Parliament 
—The 'Irish' Parliament— The * Scottish' Parliament— The 
* Welsh ' Parliament — Why not ? — Anglo-Jingoism will lead to an 
international Bedlam. 

I NOW draw towards the conclusion of my subject. 
I have shown (i.) the importance of national senti- 
ment, and the immense power that it has over the 
conduct of a people ; that .in the negotiations for a 
union between England and Scotland after the death 
of Elizabeth, the question of a common name for the 
two countries was one of the first importance, and was 
regarded with the utmost aversion by many of the 
English Commissioners ; that in the subsequent nego- 
tiations during the seventeenth century, when the 
English representatives found that a union was impos- 
sible, unless they agreed to a common name, they 
gave way ; and in 1707 the two countries were united 
* for ever,' under the name of Great Britain : (2.) That 
for upwards of a century after the Union the new 
nomenclature was generally accepted by all the lead- 
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ing public men, as well as by the people of England : 
(3.) That with the great increase of intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, owing to the introduction of 
steam navigation, and the formation of railways, the 
Scottish aristocracy and gentry gradually made Lon- 
don, and not Edinburgh, their headquarters ; and that, 
being also nearly all educated in England, they thus 
became thoroughly Anglicised : (4.) That when the 
class from which the Scottish representatives in Parlia- 
ment were chiefly chosen were thus denationalised, 
and made English in feeling, the English Parliamen- 
tary representatives and leaders of opinion, being then 
unchecked by the Scottish representatives, gradually 
acquired the fashion of speaking of all matters con- 
nected with the Empire as being ' English,' and not 
* British ; ' that this growing tendency has been greatly 
increased within the last fifteen years by the writings 
of Mr. E. A. Freeman, who advanced the theory that 
after the departure of the Romans from Britain, a 
portion of the country, now called England, acquired 
a superiority over the whole of the island ; that the 
English people became the rulers of Britain, and the^ 
peopleofScotlandbecametheir 'vassals,' and continued 
to be so for many centuries : (5.) That this so-called 
Imperial theory of Mr. Freeman is based on a most 
flimsy and untrustworthy statement ; and that, un- 
trustworthy as it undoubtedly is, it is not even correctly 
stated by Mr. Freeman, but is twisted and misre- 
presented, so as to give an unfair and untrue present- 
ment of the position of England towards Scotland. 
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(6.) That, nevertheless, the view so boldly and so un- 
scrupulously put forward byMr. Freeman, falling in as 
it does with the national predilections of the English 
people, and appealing strongly to their vanity and 
their self-love, has been largely accepted by them, and 
has led to the general use in England of the terms 

* England ' and * English,* instead of * Britain ' and 

* British,* to represent the Empire, and things Imperial : 
(7.) That so far has this incorrect nomenclature been 
carried, that so eminent and so able a man as Pro- 
fessor Seeley, the Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge, has used it almost exclusively in his 
work, The Expansion of England; and that in this 
work he goes so far as to designate England as an 
island, which contains not only Scotland, but Ireland 
as well ! (8.) That the attempt now being made to 
popularise and make universal the use of the words 

* England ' and ' English/ instead of * Britain ' and 

* British,' is a slight and an insult to the other nation- 
alities of the United Kingdom ; that it tends to keep 
up the disaffection of Ireland, and to lead to a similar 
feeling in Scotland, by causing the Irish and the 
Scottish peoples to believe that England is determined 
to treat them as absorbed and subject nationalities, 
who have been conquered and annexed by her, and 
who have consequently no right to present themselves 
before the world in any other light than that of 
English subjects : (9.) That the question thus be- 
comes one of great importance, inasmuch as it largely 
involves the national honour of Scotland and of 
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Ireland, and, to a minor degree, that of Wales ; and 
that it behoves all fair-minded and right-thinking 
Englishmen to endeavour to check this unjust attempt, 
on the part of a vain and foolish portion of their 
countrymen, to offend and destroy the national senti- 
ment of the people of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and thus to prevent the thorough union of the peoples 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales in a great 
and happy national brotherhood — that of one united 
British people. 
i This is the statement of the case which I have ven- 

tured to lay before the British public. If I am correct 
in the view I have taken of it, it must be admitted 
that the question is one of considerable importance, 
involving, as it does, the question, whether the rela- 
tions of the Scottish and Irish peoples to that of 
England are to be cordial and friendly, leading 
ultimately to a thorough union of the three peoples 
as one great British nation ; or whether the relation is 
to be one of discontent and of disaffection on the part 
of the minor nationalities, ending ultimately in a 
determined and united demand on the part of both 
for Home Rule, and perhaps for independence, on the 
ground that their national sentiment is treated with 
disregard, and with contempt, simply to gratify the 
vanity of an active, but not very wise, portion of the 
English people. That portion — the Anglo-Jingo 
school — will, no doubt, maintain that the view I take 
is absurd and unnecessary ; that it is simply a ques- * 
tion of * Tweedledum ' and ' Tweedledee ; ' that the 
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Irish people dislike beings called 'British' quite as 
much as they dislike being called ' English ;' and that 
the Scottish people are too wise and too sensible to care 
a jot whether they are called ' English ' or * British.' 
This view of the matter may be correct There may 
be no force in national sentiment, or, if it is a force, it 
may in the United Kingdom be curiously confined, 
by some freak of nature, to that part called England ; 
the irritated and justly embittered Irish nationalists 
may prefer to be termed ' English ' rather than 
* British ;' and perhaps the Scottish people have grown 
rich, and sleek, and spiritless, and have so lost all 
national feeling as to be quite content to follow the 
lead of their English-bred aristocracy, to allow the 
terms of the Union to be set aside, and to see with 
indifference Scotland treated, not as a part of Great 
Britain, but as a part of, and consequently as a 
dependency of, England. All this maybe ; but every 
unprejudiced Englishman must admit, that to take 
this view of the question is to strain the probabilities 
of the case. The Irish' people have already shown 
their determination and their strong national feeling. 
They have wrung from the powerful landed interest 
of the three kingdoms, concessions as regards land 
tenure, which the Tory landlords regard as revolu- 
tionary, and loudly proclaim to be larcenous; but 
which, nevertheless, even in their own branch of the 
L^islature, they have been compelled to concede. 
And when all the material interests of the Irish people 
have been secured, there can be little doubt that the 
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Irish representatives will then demand that their 
national sentiment shall be treated with justice and 
with respect. This demand can never be satisfied by 
any concessions which are based upon an English 
supremacy, either of interest, of opinion, or of nomen- 
clature. Such a supremacy, which the Anglo-Jingoes 
so fondly advocate, and so foolishly and so unwarrant- 
ably assume, will be bitterly and resolutely resisted by 
four-fifths of the Irish people. But Ido not think that 
I greatly misjudge Irish national feeling when I say, 
that provided reasonable concessions are made as re- 
gards the question of Home Rule, and which are quite 
consistent with the integrity and union of the United 
Kingdom, the great majority of the Irish people will 
ere long cordially accept a union with England and 
Scotland, as a portion of the British people. So far 
as I can estimate the feeling of the great majority of 
the Irish people, their soreness and bitterness in the 
matter of national sentiment is owing to the deter- 
mination hitherto evinced by the governing classes in 
England to give up nothing in the way of national 
pride or national honour : that Ireland, in this respect, 
must yield everything, and England nothing : that, if 
it comes to the worst, Ireland may be gratified to 
some extent in her material interests, as such a conces- 
sion will only or chiefly affect the Irish landlords ; but 
she must not expect Elngland to sink her name in that 
of Britain, or of Great Britain and Ireland — ^for that 
affects * English ' pride and * English ' honour, and on 
such points England cannot be expected to give way. 
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This IS the avowed policy of the Anglo- Jingoes ; and 
this is the concealed policy of a large portion of the 
' English * governing classes. It is well that this 
should be clearly understood, and that the question 
should be fairly faced, and fairly fought out. If the 
Anglo-Jingo policy is also to be adopted as the policy 
of the English people, then they should openly avow 
it, and should endeavour to give it effect, by moving 
in Parliament for the alteration of the Imperial nomen- 
clature. But if this is not the policy of the English 
people ; if the English people earnestly desire to 
pacify Ireland, and to refrain from causing discontent 
in Scotland, then they should call upon their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament and in the Press, not merely 
to desist from speaking and writing as if England were 
a supreme and Imperial country, and Scotland and 
Ireland simply dependent provinces, but to join the 
Scottish and Irish representatives in taking such steps 
in Parliament as shall for the future completely put a 
stop to such ridiculous and irritating Anglo-Jingo 
nonsense. 

What then are the measures that should be taken 
to put a stop to this growing evil, to this attempt of 
the 'John Bullies' of English public life to make 
* fags ' of Scotland, Irelaqd, and Wales, because they 
are thought to be weak and incapable of resistance ^ 
It is clear that it will be no easy task. To endeavour 
to arrest it by mere individual effort is useless. Let 
a Scotchman or Irishman quietly point out to an 
Englishman, that when speaking of the * English' 
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navy or the * English ' army he is speaking incorrectly 
and unfairly, he will almost to a certainty reply, * Oh, 
of course I include Scotland and Ireland when I use 
the word " English ; " ' and in so answering, he thinks 
he has done all that is properly required of him as a 
high-minded gentleman. But if in return he person- 
ally were to be addressed and spoken of as an ' Irish- 
man ' by the Irishman, or as a * Scotchman ' by the 
Scotchman, he would open his &/^^ in astonishment, 
and would think that the Irishman or the Scotchman 
had imbibed too freely and did not know what he 
was saying. But it is clear that in the latter cases 
the Scotchman or the Irishman would be speak- 
ing quite as correctly as the Englishman in the 
former case. If again, an English member of the 
House of Commons, on some occasion when the 
United Kingdom had been insulted by one of the 
Great Powers, were to rise and say, * This is an English 
Parliament, and we must maintain the honour of 
England. We Englishmen must not now allow 
England to be insulted with impunity by any foreign 
nation,' etc. Such words and such language would 
be looked upon by the English members as quite 
natural and quite correct. But if an Irish member 
were then to rise and say, * This is an Irish Parliament, 
and we must maintain the honour of Ireland,' etc. 
And if Scotch and Welsh members were to follow in 
the same strain and say, * This is a Scottish Parlia- 
ment,' etc., and * This is a Welsh Parliament,' etc., the 
English members would open their eyes in amaze- 
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ment, and think that the world was coming to an end ! 
But the Irish, Scottish, and Welsh" members, in so 
speaking, would be speaking quite as correctly as the 
English member who spoke of the Parliament as 
being * English,' and would be acting quite as strictly 
within their rights. . The only claim or justification 
that an English member has for so presuming to 
address the British Parliament, is merely one of 
numbers. Legally and constitutionally, he has no 
right so to speak. It is merely because he is in a 
majority of five to two, that he thus can claim, or can 
venture to speak of, the House of Commons as being 
'English.' He thus speaks, simply as one of the 
English section of the British Assembly. But if one 
member of the English section can thus speak, all of 
its members have an equal right so to do. And if 
all the members of the English section can speak of 
the House of Commons as being * English/ then with 
equal justice can each and all of the members of the 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh sections of the House rise 
and speak of it as being * Irish,* * Scotch,* or 'Welsh,' 
and also claim the right to have such language 
printed in Hansard. Their right to do so is only 
limited by their numbers, just as the right of the 
English members in the first place is limited by 
theirs. And what is correct as regards the Parliament, 
would, of course, be equally correct as regards the 
army, the navy, and everything Imperial. If then 
the members of Parliament who are Englishmen 
take to themselves the liberty of altering the Imperial 
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nomenclature, which has been fixed and determined 
in the most solemn and deliberate manner by the two 
great Treaties of Union of 1707 and 1801, then the 
members of Parliament who are Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh can equally do so. Nor need the matter rest 
here. If individual Englishmen unwisely assume the 
privilege of altering the Imperial nomenclature, 
simply to gratify their own national feeling, or the 
national vanity of their readers, or of their audience, 
then every Scotchman or Irishman who addresses a 
public meeting, or who writes in a newspaper, may 
do the same. If this course be adopted in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, to the same extent as it is in 
England, then the result ere long will be simply an 
international Bedlam, with, as an inevitable sequel, a 
great increase of the international discord which now 
unhappily exists in the United Kingdom. This is a 
view of the question which perhaps has not occurred 
to Englishmen ; but if they consider the matter, they 
must admit that it is strictly correct. It is no doubt 
a reductio ad dbsurdum, but it is none the less forcible 
on that account. 
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* John Bull ' generally unaware of the evil caused by the unwise action 
of * John Bully * — Must be made aware of it, and he will then put 
it down— Can only be thoroughly enlightened by Parliamentary 
action — The Scottish electors must do .this, through their repre- 
sentatives — The Scottish aristocracy indifferent — The issue how- 
ever lies with the electors of Scotland — What they should do — 
The word 'England' must be eliminated from the Imperial 
nomenclature, as thoroughly as that of Scotland is — The Govern- 
ment of the day must be compelled to take action to this effect — 
Must enforce such a rule on all officers and officials — Must also 
take care that it is complied with in all schools, etc., receiving 
Government aid, and in all educational books, after a certain date — 
All officials must also be enjoined to respect the national sentiment 
of the minor nationalities — and of the Colonies and India — The 
benefit of such a policy — Would unite the Empire — Scotland should 
take the lead in the movement — Conclusion. 

The Parliamentary action hinted at in the end of 
the last chapter would no doubt be an effectual 
method of drawing public attention in England to 
the question of the proper nomenclature for the 
United Kingdom ; but it is a method of action which 
is more likely to commend itself to some of the more 
lively and vigorous Irish members, than to the more 
reserved and steady-going representatives from Scot- 
land. It has this disadvantage also, that it does not 
suggest, though it might force on, the true solution 
of the difficulty. That, after all, can only be brought 
about by the action of the constituencies. The House 
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of Commons, it is clear, is now all-powerful, and the 
House of Commons can be impelled in the direction 
of fair-play and of justice by a not very numerous 
minority. In this question I think I have clearly 
shown on which side lies the right. All that is 
wanted is to make that right known clearly and 
effectively to the fair-minded portion of the English 
people. Let such people once clearly understand 
that the unity of the British Empire is being hindered, 
that the disaffection of Ireland is being continued, 
and that irritation and annoyance is being caused, and 
discontent excited, even in peaceful Scotland, by the 
thoughtless and foolish policy of Anglo-Jingoism, and 
they will not be long of coming to the rescue. 'John 
Bull,' as I have previously said, will, when he under- 
stands the position, very promptly and effectually 
put down *John Bully.* But John Bull must be 
spoken to boldly and effectively, otherwise he will 
not move a hand, or even a finger. He is not in the 
habit of listening to whispers, or of taking notice of 
gently-urged * asides/ A great deal of energy may 
be spent in moving resolutions at public meetings in 
Scotland and in Ireland, and he will only look on 
with indifference, and wonder what the Scottish and 
Irish people are making so much noise about. But 
let one half, or even one third, of the Scottish members 
of Parliament be returned, pledged to the hilt to have 
the national sentiment of their country respected, and 
the Articles of the Union on this point thoroughly 
carried out, and John Bull will then see that the 
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Scottish people are in earnest, and will take care that 
their demands are complied with. It rests then 
entirely with the Scottish electors to say, whether 
the steps which their forefathers took to preserve the 
honour of their country, shall or shall not be observed 
by England ; or whether, after all, Scotland is to 
become merely an English province, and a tributary 
of the so-called * English ' Empire. 

The duty then of the Scottish electors is to organ- 
ise themselves thoroughly and effectively in every 
parish, burgh, city, and county, for the purpose of 
securing a due and proper recognition of their national 
sentiment. In this master let them not be turned 
back by the sneers of Anglo- Jingo witlings, by the 
defection, or even opposition of the bulk of their 
aristocracy, or by the indifference of a portion of 
their mercantile or professional classes. The Scottish 
aristocracy, as I have already pointed out, has been 
almost entirely Anglicised ; while some of the mer- 
cantile class regard money-making, not only as the 
chief end, but as the sole duty of man. To such men, 
national sentiment, or sentiment of any kind, is as 
music to the deaf; and a movement of this character 
will be by them disapproved and discountenanced, 
and perchance even sneered at, or opposed, for fear 
of offending English susceptibilities or English cus- 
tomers. But the Scottish people may safely disregard, 
alike the defection of their Anglicised aristocracy, 
and the indifference of the mere money-making por- 
tion of their middle class. The issue of the movement 
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is not in the hands of such men. It lies with the body 
and bulk of the people of Scotland : and it will indeed 
be strange if the people of Scotland cannot now 
manage to retain and perpetuate those rights, which, 
by the memorable Treaty of 1707, the perseverance 
and the resolution of their forefathers secured. 

I cannot in a work of this character enter into all 
the details of how such an agitation shall be carried 
out to its ultimate and legitimate issue. One of my 
chief objects has been to point out to the people of 
Scotland, what it is manifestly impossible the immense 
majority of them can see for themselves, the insidious 
and persistent attempts that have lately, and are now 
being made, by an influential party in England, to 
make * England ' instead of Britain, not merely the 
leading and governing unit, but the only unit of the 
Empire. Such a scheme cannot be defeated, merely 
by letters to the newspapers, or by calls of * Britain ' 
and * British ' to English speakers at Scottish public 
meetings, when they talk, as they generally do, of 
'England' as being the sole representative of the 
Empire. Such demonstrations and expressions of 
opinion ar^ useful enough in their way, as showing 
the feeling and the determination of the people of 
Scotland, and they should be by no means discon- 
tinued ; but the action to be taken must be much 
more thorough and far-reaching than this. What I 
propose as the only effectual remedy, is that the 
Government of the day, whether Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, should be compelled to take action to stop the 
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evil, on the good and sufficient ground that no 
Government should permit its officers or officials to 
act in any way likely to perpetuate national divisions, 
or to create national antagonism or national enmity, 
among the various peoples of the United Kingdom, 
or of the Empire. The Scottish, Irish, and Welsh 
Parliamentary representatives should therefore re- 
spectfully but firmly insist that no Government 
officer or official should be allowed to use in any 
speech, letter, or communication any term expressive 
of the Empire which is not to be found in the official 
style of the United Kingdom. This need not inter- 
fere with any mere abbreviation of such style, such as 
The United Kingdom, Great Britain, or Britain ; or 
even Ireland, if the more ardent Irishmen prefer to 
use that term : only with its radical alteration. The 
care and the attention to correctness of nomenclature, 
which are observed in the diplomatic forms and cor- 
respondence of the Government, must in fact be 
enforced on every officer and official in the service of 
the Government ; the only modifications to be allowed 
being, as I have said, abbreviations that are directly 
based on the nomenclature established by the Treaties 
of Union of 1707, and of 1801. Outside the letter 
and the terms of these two Treaties, except in the 
way of abbreviation, no British officer, official, or 
representative, so far as regards the Imperial nomen- 
clature, should be allowed to go. The same condi- 
tions should be observed and enforced, not only in all 
printed documents issued by the Government, but in all 
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books used in any Government establishment, or in any 
department or institution under Government control, 
or in the receipt of Government money. Thus in all the 
schools, academies, or universities receiving aid from, 
or the sanction of Government in any form, the same 
conditions -should be firmly and persistently enforced ; 
with this proviso, that as regards books which are now 
being used; or are already published, a certain time 
should be allowed to elapse before the rule should 
operate. But in the case of new editions, issued — 
say a year — after the Government has agreed to the 
course of action here suggested, the conditions should 
be strictly enforced ; and no book that had not fully 
complied with them should be allowed to be used in 
any school, department, examination, or institution, 
connected with or receiving any aid from Government. 
By the enforcement and observance of these condi- 
tions, the term 'England' would of course be excluded 
from the Imperial nomenclature ; but this exclusion, 
or ' oblivion ' of their name, the people of England 
deliberately agreed to by a solemn Treaty, and they 
cannot therefore complain of such exclusion, any 
more than the people of Scotland. As regards the 
term * Ireland,* the more ardent and extreme Irishmen, 
. as I have said, would be entitled, under the Treaty of 
Union of 1 80 1, to use that part of the official nomen- 
clature to signify the United Kingdom, if they wished 
to do so ; but it is obvious that such a use of the 
term would be confined to themselves, and would 
not, even by them, be long continued. For when it 

Y 
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became clear that, for the sake of conciliation and of 
unity, Englishmen, in using the Imperial nomencla- 
ture, had given up the historic name of England, as 
thoroughly as Scotsmen have given up the historic 
name of Scotland, few Irishmen, I think, would long 
hold out against the adoption, in an Imperial sense, 
of the term * Britain,' — the classical name {Britannia 
Magna, Britannia Parva^) of the two great islands 
which form the United Kingdom. No Irishman, at 
all events, could do so with any feeling of fairness, 
or of friendliness, to the peoples of the sister king- 
doms ; for he could not reasonably say that Ireland 
has a greater historic right to the preservation of its 
individuality in the ordinary Imperial nomenclature 
than have England and Scotland. 

It should also be a well-understood and well-en- 
forced rule of the Government service, that no officer 
or official of any grade whatsoever, should be allowed 
to publish or give public utterance to any remarks, that 
are likely to be offensive . or insulting to the national 
sentiment of any of the four peoples of the United 
Kingdom, or are likely to annoy or insult the people 
of India, or of any of the self-governing colonies of the 
Empire. Insults and taunts against the Irish people, 
such as those published by Professor Freeman, and 
uttered by a nameless officer at a public meeting in 
Piccadilly,^ and such as those but too often used 
towards the people of India by thoughtless and fool- 
ish officers and officials, add grievously to the great 

1 Vide p. 35. 3 yi^g p^ 253. 
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difficulties and heavy burden of our Empire, and 
should be pointedly discountenanced by, and visited 
with the severe displeasure of, every Government and 
of every statesman. In a composite Empire like ours, 
to allow such utterances to pass unchecked and un- 
censured, is simply to play into the hands of such 
unprincipled enemies as the Irish dynamiters, and to 
foster and to further the plots and the conspiracies of 
Hindu and Mohammedan fanatics and rebels. 

Were such action taken by our Government, and, at 
the same time, were every reasonable means taken by 
the people of England to respect the national senti-* 
ment, and to meet the national wants, of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, not only would the burden of our 
foreign Empire be lightened, but there can I think 
be little doubt, that within a generation, or less, the 
four peoples of the United Kingdom would speak of 
each other, and would regard each other, as one 
British people. For, coincident with this respect for 
each other's national rights and national sentiment, 
alike in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies, 
a feeling of unity and of brotherhood would spring 
up, which would bind the Empire together as one 
great and homogeneous whole ; and which, within, 
would make it happy and contested, and, without, 
would render it more strong and more formidable 
than it has ever yet been. 

To secure so great and so glorious a result, the 
Scottish people on their part will have to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and set on foot a vigorous 
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and formidable agitation. They will have to organise 
themselves from ' Maidenkirk to John o' Groat's ; ' 
and take care that, so far as possible, not a member 
shall be returned to Parliament for Scotland, who will 
not pledge himself to insist that the conditions of the 
Treaty of Union of 1707, so far as they are connected 
with the honour of Scotland, are fully and faithfully 
observed in every direction where the Government 
has influence, and by every one over whom it has 
any control. 

This is a question in which th^re should be no 
difference of opinion among the Scottish people. It 
cannot — it must not — be regarded as a party question ; 
as a subject to be taken up by one side, and con- 
sequently to )>e opposed, or even regarded with 
indifference, by the other. It is a question which 
lies high above all class interests, and all party strife, 
for it is one which involves the honour and the 
dignity of the Scottish people. If Scottish Conserva- 
tives cannot and will not conserve those Scottish 
rights which are clearly defined by the Treaty of 
Union of 1707, then Scottish Conservatism is an utter 
sham and an utter imposture ; if modern Scottish 
Liberals, while striving, with whole skins, at public 
meetings and at franchise demonstrations for more 
political freedom, neglect and allow to be overridden 
that charter of Freedom and of national honour 
which former Scottish Liberals secured at the cost 
of half a million of Scottish lives, then modern 
Scottish Liberalism is a still greater sham, and a 
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still greater imposture. The part that Scotland has 
played in the history of modern Europe is not a 
mean or a paltry one. On the contrary, she proudly 
stands — even before Switzerland and before HoUaind 
— in the very forefront of those European nationalities 
which have successfully fought for liberty against 
overwhelming odds ; and she fought, not merely in 
one campaign, but in fifty; not merely for one 
generation, but for three centuries. The successful 
outcome of that glorious and unsurpassed struggle 
for freedom is embodied in one great historical land- 
mark ; it is enshrined in the first Article of that 
memorable Treaty, which for the historic and long 
antagonistic names of England and Scotland sub- 
stituted the now equally historic, and still prouder 
and grander name of Britain. In the preservation, 
and>in the continuance of that name, as the name of 
the two now united and friendly kingdoms, the honour 
of the Scottish people is deeply and inextricably 
involved ; for if they give it up, and allow themselves 
to be quietly and thoughtlessly * absorbed ' in the 
* English ' name, they will not only belie their past 
history, but will belittle their future career, by openly, 
needlessly, and ignominiously accepting a position, 
which will for ever stamp them as a dependent and 
as a degraded people. 

But the question is not merely a Scottish one. It 
is one which must interest the lovers of Freedom all 
the world over ; for in the preservation of a historical 
monument of liberty ; in the upholding of a name 
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which stands forth in history as the silent but signi- 
ficant record of the success of freedom over despotism ; 
of the triumph of a small, but brave and resolute 
nation, determined to be free, over a great and power- 
ful nation eager to enslave, all must feel an interest 
who love liberty, or who regard national honour as 
one of the most precious treasures that a people can 
cherish. The liberty-loving people of England then 
— that people, who, precedent by precedent, have 
built up that noble fabric of constitutional liberty 
which is now the admiration of the civilised world — 
cannot but sympathise with and support the Scottish 
people in their desire and in their determination to 
preserve, as the name-giving unit of the Empire, that 
Imperial name — Britain — which to the world is the 
symbol of Scottish independence and of Scottish free- 
dom. Nor can the brave Irish people stand idly aside, 
and refuse to the people of Scotland their sympathy 
and their support in such an agitation. They also, 
if they desire to remain within the Empire, have a 
deep interest in the preservation of the name of 
Britain, as representative of the combined peoples of 
the United Kingdom. The spirited struggle which 
the Irish people are now carrying on, is, I believe, 
at bottom, a struggle for national honour — a deter- 
mined and undying protest against their * absorption ' 
in the * English ' name. Such an * absorption * they 
— with the people of Scotland — justly regard as a 
dishonourable and ignominious extinction of their 
name as a nation. Under the British banner they 
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may preserve and retain their national honour ; under 
the * English ' flag and under the * English ' name, 
they must justly feel that they are treated with con- 
tempt, and that the brutal wrongs of the past centuries 
are merely modified, but are not redressed, in the 
indifference with which their national feeling is still 
regarded at the present time. 

In carrying on the agitation which will be neces- 
sary for the protection and the preservation of Scot- 
tish honour, care should be taken not to offend the 
national susceptibilities of the English people. On 
the contrary, every care should be taken to show 
them, that the aim and object of the agitation is not 
to foment strife, or to create a division between the 
two peoples, but to remove the causes of offence and 
of division which have lately been created and 
fostered by the folly and the vanity of the Anglo- 
Jingo school of Englishmen. English candidates for 
the representation of a Scottish constituency, if other- 
wise suitable, should be chosen without hesitation 
if they pledge themselves to the Scottish program. 
The object, in fact, of the Scottish people should be 
to show clearly and unmistakably to the people of 
England, that their only aim, and their highest desire, 
is to fulfil the noble wish and utterance of Queen 
Anne, when she signed the ever-memorable Treaty of 
Union between the two countries, * that from hence- 
forth they act with all possible respect and kindness 
to one another, that so it may appear to all the 
world they have hearts disposed to become one peopled 
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This, I may truly say, is the chief aim and object I 
have in view in this work, which I am now about to 
close. It is also, I firmly believe, the deepest and 
most earnest desire of the people of Scotland, where- 
ever they may be found — whether in Highland glens or 
in Lowland dales, whether in the busy cities of Eng- 
land, or in the bright and prosperous British colonies 
in America, in Australasia, or in South Africa. But 
while the Scottish people are most staunch and sturdy 
supporters of the Empire, it should be clearly under- 
stood that their loyalty is not for an ' English,' but 
for a * British' Empire. As regards such an issue, 
the feeling and the attitude of the Scottish people 
may, I think, be summed up and expressed in these 
closing words : — They will proudly wear the British 
uniform^ but they will — as the Irish people have 
done, and are (Joing — reject with disdain the English 
livery. 



THE END. 
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